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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



, This evaluation deals with theiTitle I Strengthening Early <:hndhood ' 
^ program in District 1 of Manhattan.' The. prbgram provides' the kindergartens, 
first and second grades of th6 13 participait schools with teaching and 
.educational assistant positiohs an^-with a smal'l amount of materials.* 



The schools receiving funds u^der the program are P.S. 4^ 15, .9, 20,- 
34 , 61. 63 , 97, 122, 134-,.' 140 and ^60? 

The primary objective of the program is to nsduce the adult-pupil ratio ' 
.to better meet t|ie needs Qf each child. 

" . '• ■ ^ - . 

To this end,, an educational assistant, ^working S^j hours per day, was' to 
be assigned to each ^ndergarteh class, and to first and second grade classes 
on the basis of one. assistant- forj.ea'ch. 28 children for 60SK of the children " 
in. each grade. " i ^ , . * 

Sufficient teachersxwere -to ^ assigned td reduce/the teacher-pupil ratio 
(not class si2e)o " . . . v 

The added 'adults were to makej possible a greater degree of small group . 
and/or Individual instruction. I ' * ^ ' 

The educational- assistants were to asslst^teachers In developing tm- ' 
.proved attitudes, skTlls and habits, In accordance vyith specific objectives. 
This entailed aiding the teacher tn instructional, supervisory,. nioh1to>1al ,- 
clerical and administrative duties. • . \ > ^. 

The educjrtjonal assistantj| were^al^o to be residents of tli|e^i:oiraiiun1ty 
In which the^-^.orl^ed, and thus Ho provide -a vftaiV link between' tfie homes, . 
schools, ana communities served by the program./ ^ , ' 

• . ' . 'I. • ,~ 

The objectives of the program were to" deve^lop: 1. readiness for- reading, 
2. listening and speaking skills, 3. Targer- vocabulary iind beg1nn1ng_£Qmr__^ 
prehension skills, 4. to provide at each child's level Opportunities to 
observfe, discover, exploret'experinrent, classify, 4raiw concTuSions and/or 
find solutions^ 5. to strengthen the ch11d?s sense of. self worth and in- 
ternalized code of behavl.or. ^ " 

The evaluators studied the roles of funded ^personnel and the effects of 
these personnel in the grades affected. i 

It was hypothesized that 1. 70% of the children at the readiness level 
would attain beginning rtfadfng levels In sight vocab\ilary; 2-. 70% of. the . 
children would'Jbe. abl^ to' order the major events of a story or poem In proper 
sequence; 3. 70% of the children would achieve gains in reading equal to 
that of a national normative sample i 4. 70% of the children would achieve 
a sign,1f leant- improvement in the proportion of completed tasks. 
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To the end of testing these hypotheses,. a random sample o'f 3 classes 
(one kindergarten,, one' first and one second* grade) was selected In each 
school for testing sight vocabulary, task completion performance, and ■ . 
ability to order the^events of a story in proper sequence.- In addition, 
Pre-Reading Assessment tests were givei^.to those Kirtdergartens Included 
in the sa,i?)le, and the results of the Metropolitan Achievement Tests for . 
2nd grades were, evaluated. \ * . 

In addition to testing, the evaluatdrs conducted Informal interviews 
wfth one teacher from each -of the sample kindergarten through second grffde 
classes, and wtth the principals, early iphildhood assistant .principals, 
and/or -SEC coordinators in all participant schools. They also 'designed 
and distributed questionnaires to all kindergarten through second a^ade- 
.teachers and all principals in the 13 schools. In 8 of the^e schools, - 
three 20 minute formal observations were- coftducted In one kindergarten,, 
one first, ahd one second grade class selected at random. , " 

More than 70% of the^hildren tested scored 80% or above on thfi sight ^ 
vocabulary ♦test. FeWe'r *Han 7055 of the childre??. tested ordered the. events 
of a story correctly* More -ttian 70% of the chifdren tested had scores on 
the Pre-Reading Assessment Tes1:s that were generally higher than those of 
the^normative sam|>le. Less thart 70% of the cfiildren tested-r^ceiVed scores 
on tiie Metropolitan Achievement Test that wfere equal to the normative sanv^jj^r 
Ftle. More than 70% of the children improved significantly in. the proportion 
of completed tasks. . , - • - 

^ The Heading aiins of the program have b'eSi^chieved in kindergarten and ' 
to*a<Jesser degree in 'first grade, but not* |^i?econd grade. 

Comprehension skil ls (l^ejated to the ability to order events in' proper, 
sequence) seem to be lacking on all grade levels.. ,^ , y 

The hypotheses regaled- to task completion and sight vocabulary were 
proved correct.^ 

• The classroom observations* and' interviews and questionnaires of school 
administrators and. teaching personnel indicate that the program has a 
valuable 'infTuehce^on early childhood education, and that this is partic- 
ularly true in k1naergartens,where all classes have aides. The effects of 
the program are less observable In first and second grades where there, are. 
. fewer aides', and in' some cashes where there are aides -they are not being 
- Used a? effectively for small group 1nstructioF\.. Also many classes witHoUt 
^ aides are too large for t^ a goals of the program to be met. ' 

r It was found that there was some inequality in the allocation of teacher 
and educational assistant positions among schools, and that many of Jbhe^SEC 
funded materials were not received by many schools. It was also found that 
there is little if any Supervision oraid given the schpols by district 
administrators /planners to help the schools use their funded personnel 
efficiently. , . • ' 
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In conclusion* It is reconmcnded that the program be recyciled,,but 
that positions for educational assistants and teachers, and materials 
(or fund^ for materials) be allocated on an equal basis among schools,/ 
and that district ^dninis^trators provide more supervision or aid to thfe 
schools to insure the efficient use of funded personnel and materials/ 
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CHAPTER I ■■ 



P ROGRAM DESCRIPTION 
I. OBJECTiVES' 



Program Objectives 

The following' very specific objectives have been assigne4.the Strength^r-sd 
Early Childhood' program: 

'to develop at the earliest possible stage an awareness of the prin^'ed . 
• * word and a rfeadihess.for reading through many 6}<periences with stones, 
• ' ipoetry and books, ' . • , 

" ' \ ' . ■- • ■ • . -■ 

b) ' to develop llstening'an^^speaking skills so that a child can cormunicate 

with, peer groups and adults, fcPllow directions, and enjoy and retell 

stories and ptffitry in proper sequence," ' ' ■ 

cr to dasfijop a larger yocabulary ana Team beginning con^rehenslon skills 
so that' pupils miy progress frort readiness to baglnnlng^readlng, 

d) to provld^ at each ch11d*s levels opportunities tct'observe* discover, 
explore, experiment, classify, draw conclyslons and/or find solutions • 
This. Is made possible through experiences In mathematics, science, art 
and. other creative ekpresslon, • 

e) tOi strengthen a child's sense of self-\<orth and Internalized, code of 
behavior so that the childxan select anJ* attack an appropriate task 
.and pursue .it to*its conpleti^n.. ' 

' ■ ' ' * - . ' 

Evaluation Objectiveb 



■4 



in" order to deteHirinfe^the exteht to whtch tho program goals- are being 
accomplished, the folloWnfls^luation objectives were proposed and invi^t- 
i gated by .the e^aluat'ionVtearti:. / 



' a) 70 percent of those cHudren considered by teachers to at the 
"readiness" level would attain- beginning reading levels In sight 
yocabulary at the cdnclusion of the program^ All chil<jrep at the 
"readiness" level serviced. by. the program were' given-a syght voc- 
' ' abulary test approved by the Early- Chi Icjhood Supervisor, at the end 
of ^,he program. ."^ • ' 

■ : ' 

b) 70 percent of the students served. by the program would be 

"able to order in proper sequence the major events of a story or pogm. 
After listening to a story read by the teacher, the children ordered 
in sequence a set of specially designed illustration based on' that story. 



c) ' 70 percent of the particlpatina students would attaiin-'dchievemeat 

gains in read^" , equal to thst of a national ^normative sample. The 
test results kindergarten children taking the Prereading Assessment 
Test and second graders taking the Metropolitan Achlevetnent Test 
Upper primary would be analyzed. 

d) . 70 percent of a random sampling of ch'Mdrei, would show a significant 

improvement in, the proportion of tastes completed. Their performances 
on i task assigned in October would be compared with performances on 
related tasks assigned in May, 



Eval Uation Procedures 



The evaluation director ^nd a consultant met with the Strengthened 
Early Childhoods-Supervisor in October, 1971 to discuss the evaluation 
design and the /fi^ictioning of the SEC program, • At that time^ the general 
''profcedures relitirfg to* the school year evaluation were planned. Several 
meetings, between the supervisor and the evaluation team were held during 
the year; at which time evaluation i^st^^uments were approved and problems 
related to thej program were discussed. . ^ ' 

Two evaliiation consultants met with the Title One Coordinator and . 
discu§sed the 'liisHpry and present functioning of the SEC prbgram, during 
the second halfx of the'^chocH term. 

Ihe district supervisor provided' the evaluators wUh the names of 
the 13 kindergarten teachers with whom the evaluators would work during 
the school year* An evali33tion consultant then met with each of the 13 
schqol principals involved in the program to describe the purpose and 
procedures of the evaluation. At that time, principals selected a . first 
and; second grade teacher #^0 taught ^children in the middle range of aca- 
demic perfom.dnce to work with the^yaluation team, ' • / ' 

^ An evaluation consulant spoke' i/iformll ly to the 39 ^elected f-eachv?rs 
and described aird distrifcwrted test materials related to the pro-am, K i- 
dergarten» first and second grade teachers wer^ ask^d 1;o list fc^* children 
in their classe^trtey* considered to be at the readiness.. level and two 
kindergarten teacners were asked to administer sample pre-tests of tire 
New York Pre-Readifig Assessment Test| 

Eight schools were then chosen at ra;*dom firom the total of 13 funded 
schoots, for in-depth classrown observations. Original evaluation instrument 
related to the testing are^ of the evaluation were designed ai^d an artist 
was comm1ssioned/to create illustrations to accompany a book selected for 
reading as part of an evaluation measure. 



In January ,-twQ evaluation consultants began a series of three 
in-depth observations ^n K-2 classes in eight sample schools. They 
also* interviewed nfere formally the teachers and educational assistants 
at this time. The consul ta?its then designed questionnaire fonns to - , 
evaluatelihe program and elicit r^cona^ndations, and these were dis- « 
tributed to principals and teachers. Standard tntervlew forms were ' 
also designed for the abt^ve purposes and the consultants gather(?d 
objective data In thlsmanW from fonnal interviews -with educational 
aXsistants and program coordinators. A materials checklist was sent 
to* SEC. Coordinators in each school in. Hay to determine the amount of 
funded materials which had been received by each school. 

f Testing materials wer^ organized and distribute^fn May and test 
.r^lt§, apd all objective d&ta gathered from the progrin were coTlated 
and analyzed by the evaluation consifliants in. June. . 



Population 



The Strengthenirrg Early Childhood, Program ^ District I proposed,. to 
serve all children in kindergarten through second graie 1n the following 
schools: P.S. 4, 15, 19, 20, 34, 61, 63, 64, 97, 122, 134, Hp; and 160. 
Ttiese schools are all located on Manhattan's lower east sfde fn an area 
bounded* on tbe west by Essex Street, on the east by^Mangon Street, on the 
South by Grand Street,' and on the north. by I2th- Street. This 'is a poverty 
level area, with a large non-English speaking tChioese, Puerto R^can, etc.) 
population. ' * ' ■ • / 

* . The schools thejnselves vary considerably in both the size and quality 
of- their physical plants. Eight of these schools are housed in old, dark, 
relatively unattractive buildings^ often lacking sufficient classroom space. 
Five of the schools are housed In newer buildings, providing- morfem and mo^e 
adequate facilities* and a more pleasant physical environment. H^ever, \ 
without exception, these schools are located in neighborhoods which require 
strdng security meausiires-^only orje door in each school rem&ins open during 
the school da/, and this H guarded by a monitor.. In one school all doors 
are locked, a ftfer classes begin. ^ - ' ' 

In many of the schools there Is a high rate of pupil tom-bver {in 
,one school, 200? for 1971-72)-. .This is partially explicable in terms of 
the fact that there .are urban renewal projects In the area which entjail 
the demolition of housing with'the consequent xdls location of much of the. 
population. The population Is more stable In those schools which serve 
areas with public housing. According to the principals, the mobility of 
the ^tudent population malies sequential learning* difficult and distorts - 
the iT^anlng of standardized -tests ^ 

"The evaluatofs ba^.no 6ffic4a5 statistics on the total non-English 
speaking population 'fo^K-Z claisses in these schools. But projecting from 
a san^le of 68 classes, {offteachers who indicated their class registers in 
the Teachers' Questf(Uin5tre) , it appears that in the average class of 23 
students, 6 (^6.1%); t>-f the children do not spealc fluent English or do not 
speak English as a'^native language. This Is a factor of, prime consideration 
for the SEC program which has specific language objectives. 
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TgACHER-STUDCNT PO'PUIATIONS IN SEC SCHOOLS 
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*mixed classes 

♦♦Includes ^^^ses {1 -morning and 1 aftfernoon) per, teacher 

There art, 148 4eaX:herS/in the participant schools*, with a^otal of 3,957 
students* Th^^average nunteixof students per teacher is '26.7/ Kindergarten 
teachers wqrk with 2 separate classes (one rooming and on,e afterrfftonl. If, this 
Is taken Into account, thelrdjusted average figure for-ifll grades Is 23 students 
per teacher* Sinpe some of these first and second gr:ade teachers are cj^uster 
teachers who do not have regular classes, the average register per class must 
be judged to be higher. ' ^ ' . * 

Kindergarten teachers have an average of 19.8 students per elass; first grade 
teachers have an average of 23.9 students per class, and second grade teachers 
have an average of 23.6 students per class. Again, an upw^H adjustment must 
b6 made to take account of ^:luster teachers In first and second grades. 
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. / The ^^verage mimber of pupils per teacher* for each grade in each 
partkipiint school is Indicated bel/mi to the nearest. whole number. 

Table A-2 . • ' " 

AVERAGE TEACHER-PUPIL RATID 
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The kindergartens do not genefa-lly have cluster teachers, so theses 
figures can be taken as representin9 the 'average class size in each 
Kindergarten. • * ' 

The first and second grade figures Include cluster teachers, so the 
figures must be adjusted upward to represent the actual nurrfcer of students 
being taught at any one time in any giv^ class/ The figures as given 
^represent only the total teacher-pupil ratio,, not average class sire. 



average class register from our 
the regis ters-.vary widely, from 13 . 
classes in the sample with 13-T9 • 

25 students and 11 classes (16.2%) 
S%) classes have 'between 20 aYtd 25 



Although, as was stated ^ove, the 
sample of 68 classes was .2 3 -children, ' 
students to 32. There are 13 (19.155) 
students, 20 (29.4%) classed with over 
with 30-32 students. Thirty-five (51 

students. These classes do not receii^e differential treatipent in terms 
of the SEC program. / • . "'^ 

All of the factors cited* above, including above average class registcfrs 
for approximately one third of the children served, contribute to the 
difficulties the children In the participant schools have in learning, and 
should be taken into accoimt- witi) any ^ evaluation made of their academic 
achievement, or the effectiveness of the SEC program; ' ' . 



Population Sample ' < 

From -the population described above, the evaluators worked with a 
sample including one kindergarten, one first and one second grade class 
from each of this 13 funded schools, testing and informal observations 
were conducted in all J3 schools. ^ For the^'urposes of jn-flepth obser- 
iv^tions, a sample of m kindergarten through setond grade classes were, 
•chosen at random from the following scbool,s: P.S. 4, 15, 63, 64, 97, 
122, 140, and 160. ' ^ ' j 




It 




✓ 



i 
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II. STAFFINS PATTERNS 



A. Staffing Hierarchy 



/in- 



/! 



The strengtjhening Early jChlldhood prbgram operates officially under 
the guidance o^f the district's Early Childhood Supervlspn. The Auxiliary 
Educational' Career Unit 1^ a participating agency which is responsible * 
for training of educational assistants. C 

Iri the schools, the principals, or. more typically the assistant prirt- 
cipals in change of early childhood, are directly respons^ibTe *for super- 
visioli of the' program. ' . 



Between two and five teachers, and four and eljeven educational assistants 
have 6eei^ assi^ed each funded school. These personnel were to have been 
aVlocated orv the basts of criteria specified fn Section C of this chapter. . 
Additional teacheiss are assigned as either ratio teachers, regular classroom 
teachers/ or SEC coordinators. * . . * ^ 



Persorwef 

*SEC Sfipervisor- 
♦Principals • 
♦Assistant 
Principals 

SEC /Coord. 

Funaed Teathers 
♦Other teachers 

Edijc. As^sts. 



Tablg A-3 

lERARCiff- OF STREliGTHENING EARLY CHILDHOOD PERSONNEL 
Schools with SEC Personnel 



P.S. 4 15 



61 63 64 57 m 134 



1 

2, 
3 



1 
1 
3 
11 



2 
4 



1 

.3 
11 



5***11 6^11 



2. 
6 



1 

3 
9 

8' 



3 

12 



r 

5 

20 
9 



2 

'4 
'4 



2 
5 
7 



1 

1 
2 

10 

n 



2 
6 
6 



*not funded by ^^C program 
**6n sabbatical "wis year ' 
♦♦'J'allAtment in proposal was 6 



B. Staffing Roles Defined . . , 

/ • tvaluatlon findings after (Sl^^ervations df funded staff .will be discussed 
; 'in Chapters 2 and 3 of this repp^. The 'following is a brief descrfption 
of the role projected for perisonr^T under^ the program proposal . 



1. Early Childhood Supervisor 

" Although this posftieJn is not funded under SEC, .the supervisor 
'is responsible for the overall administration of the prograifQ The 
duties assigned to this pos1t;ioh however, have not been clearly- ' 
outlined in the district propQsal. The only definite assignment 
found to be attributed to the Supervisor involved seledtion and 
distribution of materials funded under, SEC. The SEC Supervisor 
. works predominantly ' in pre-kindergarten areas in her capacity as 
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\ 
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District Early Childhood Education Supervisor. / 

2. Principals and Assistant Principals . ■/ • 

No specific duties have been assigned these administrator? 
, in the program guidelines and they receive n.o coiiipensati.on under 
SEC funding. Early Childhood Assistant Principals are usually 
responsible for teacher training- and* distribution of materials 
for grades K-2. - . 



3. 



ERIC 



SEC Coordinators 



" ' Schools may designate one of their program funded teachers 
as a . Strengthening Early Childhood Coordinator. ^ The Coordinator ^ 
according to the guidel ines > may teach small groups of chilitren 
with reading, difficulties^ and may assist in .teacher training under 
the dfrectton/of ^ supervisory^ Coordinators may be responsible for 
SEC supplies and materials in grades K-2. 



4. Teachers ' — '^""^ 

The roles of teachers in the program were not described 
. , except for the stated objective .that the addition of teaching 
personnel woul.d make it possible to better meet the needs of each 

, chiid.^ ^ ; t ' . 

Traditionally^ according to Board of Education guidelines, 
the "intent of the program -is carried ^out through the creative 
use of ratio teachers in providing small group instruction." 
.Such teachers work as part^Qf a team which helps the classroom 
teacher on a rotating .basis. They can also work with small groups 
of with single children in need of remediation or enricbrnent. 

. Akded teachers^may be given a specific class assignment in 
order to reduce class registers.' One teacher may be assigned as . 
an Early Childhood Coordinator to assist in teacher training under 
the direction of a supervisor. 

5. ' Educational Assistants - 

An Educational Assistant is a community resident assigned to 
' work closely with a particular teicher to develop improved attitudes, 
. skills and habits on the part of j:he* children by assisting in: 

a) giving small group instruction/ 
^ b) worlcing^wj^ih children at centers of interest, 

c) maintaining wholesome classroom atmosphere 

d) selecting and acquiring materials appropriate to the 
, cultural background of ^he children, ' 

e) using audio-visual materials,' 
supervising lt~games and on tripsr- 
giving bilingual instruction when possible, 
performing such monitorial, clerjcal and administrative, 
duties as are required; 



In general, the educational assistants are to help > 
provide for a maximum individualization of instrjjption in 
^ c " .the. classroom, and; as community t^sidents, to provide a , 
^ vital*! ink between the conmunity, home and school in eom- 

mMnicating and interpreting the 'objectives of the SEC program. 

Allocat-ions of Teaching Personnel . , ' 

The Strengthening Early Childhood pr6^ram in District 1 propoVeid to' 
» reduce the adult^pupil r9t40-by^the foll«<Jtng allocatiovjs of additional 
peirsonnel . , . ' 

1, Kindergarten - one paraprofessional, residing in the community, -wculd 
, be. assigned to each kindergarten class: and would *e trained to work 
'cooperatively with the kindergarten teacher during a ^ hour day. 

a. Grade 1 \ t ' " 

" ?of 40t of the children: enough teachers to Teduce-'the pupil -teacher 

ratio to 15-1 ( 
for 60% of the. children: one educational assistant for every 28 children 

3. Grade 2 - ' : ' 

Tor 40% of the children^: enough teachers^ to reduce the pupil-teacher 

, ratio'to 20-1 • 

for 60% of the children: one educational assistant for every 28 children 

Provided these personnel served' grades K^, it was to be permissible 
to modify this initia) staffing pattern* 

. In fact,, the following allocations of teachinVand educational assistant 
positions were made for the 1971.-72 school year: 

Table A-4 • r " 



School 


CURRENT ALLOCATIONS OF SEC PERSONNEL 
Educ. Assts. 
Tchr. Grades 1 & 2 Hrs. • 


* 

Kindergarten Assts. 


\ Total # 
! Assts. 


4 ■ * 


2 


5 


27% 


.1 




r 

6 • . 


1$ 


3 


9 


49J5 


2 




— 11 ' 


19 ' 


2 


5 


27JS ' 






6 


20 ■ 




8 


44 


3 , 






34 


2 


4 


22 


* m2 




• l\ 


61 


3 


5 


27^5 


3 




8 


63 


3 • 


4 


22 ; 


3 




7 


64 


5 


6 


33 . 


3 




9" 


97 


/ 2 


7 


28Ss 


2 


. 'f 


9 


122 


- 2 . 


3 


-I6J5 ■ 


1 




4 


134 • 


2. 


6 . 


33 , 


1 




7 


140 


2 


9 


" 49J5 


2 




n 


160 


2 


. 4 


22 


.2 


X 




/Ir comparison wtll^be made, in Chapter 
and actual staffing al.Tac.^tions. 


^-between mandated. adult-pup,il ratios 
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IV. MATERIALS 



A. Sel ctioh 



A "sroall amount of money" was allctted according to. the proposal fo«; > . 
the purchase of additional suppl-les and materials so that-^ adults could 
better provide Individualized and sraa^l group Instruction. , , . 

■ - ^ 

' The selection orf these material^ was made by the Strengthening Early 
Childhood Education- Supervisor. The following materials were ordered in . . 
June 1971 by the Supervisor and were to have '^een delivered to each of the ^ ' 

13'schools during the current school year. ^ 

.Flip" Flop Math Program - 1 set i \ . 

Flip Flop Reading Program - 1 set • ' . . • ' 

. , "Magnets" 8ook (Science) - 1 , . " . 

' Arithmablocks: Math, manipulative - 1 set 4 ^ \ . . ; 

- Manipulative Books - 1 set (8 books, .1 teacher's manual) , • 
Early Childhood Sound Filmstrips -=^1 set 

Kindergarten ; - - 

Mother Goose 5ongs Kit ' * , - 

" Mother Goose songs Filmstrip - J set 
At the- School Set - 1 set 
You Tell Me Books - 1 set 
Color Dominoes -1 s«t • • 

' Mix and Match Blocks - 1 set . 
Fol d-out" books - Iset 
- ' . Put Together Boards ■ * . ' . 

- First Grade : . • * 

< Rhythms to Reading - 1 set . 
• By the Tail Houses - 1 set . * 

Put Together Boards - 1 set , 
Fold-Out Books 1 set . ' 
You Tell Me Boo,ks - 1 set 
Pathfinders - 1 set ' 
Second Grade ; ' ' * ' 

fearly Childhood Series - 1 set . 
In The Clintc - 1 set 

See Through Games - 1 set ' , 



V, 

II 



The- total cost of the'afcjove materials was $8,558.34. 
B. Distribution 
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The materials listed above were to have been sent to each of the 13 
funded schools. At the school, theStirengthening Early Childhood Assistant 
Principal or Coordinator was to receive the materials and either send them 
directly to the kiridergarten, first or second grade classes, or keep them 
in a centra), place for use by these teachers. 

Members of the evaluating tsatn checked for the presence of these materials 
■during classroom observations, and results, of this check-listing are outlined 
o . in Chapter 11. - • 



Those personnel responsiMe for distribution of program materials 
were asked to fill out a check-list of those materials which they had 
received from SEC. These results will be discussed in Chapter 3. 



CHAPTER); 



PROGRAM ACTIVITIES 
I. DESIGN OF OBSERVATIONS ^ 



Selections of Classes 

As outli^ned under "Allocatlohs of Teaching Personnel" In Ctiapter U 
dn6 educational assistant was assigned to" each kindergarten class in the 13 
/tjnded schools, and 75 assistants were to be apportioned among first and 
$lpcond gfpde classes according to the size of school' populations*. 

* " 

Because the main goal of the program is to reduce the adult-pupil ratio 
in K-2 classes, the evaluators cbrfiidered ^11 K-2 cUs'ses to be part of the 
program. One, kindergarten, one first and one second grade were chosen for 
purposes of observation, and testing in each of the 13 schools. la cases where 
there were three or more classes on a grade grouped homogeneously, the class 
was chosen from the middle range of pupil performance. As a result, the 
evaluation team wprfted. throughout the year with a group of 39 classroom teachers 
and. their educational assistants in the 13 schools. 

Three informal observations were conducted by the"' evaluation team in all 
39 classes in October and November. In addition, a more intensive series of 
three twenty minute observations per class wiefe conducted in the 'following 
eight schools; selected at random: P.S. 4, 63, 64,. 97, 122o 134, 140. 
■ (The eValuators^uied aistandardized format for- these observations so that 
performance in these areas af particular significance to the SEC program 
could be recorded and analyzed.. 

Observation Format , - " , 

Threa 20 minute observations were made in each of the 24 K-2 classes 
between 'JcTnuary aftd May, 1972..- The observation times were noted and each 
class .was Dbserved at three different times during the teaching day over the 
4 month period. In classes where an educational, assistant was present, two 
separate, observation's wer^^cbrded by two members of the evaluating team, 
indicating the activities of the jidult and the children for whom'she was 
responsible. • , 

^ ■ Specific observations were made by the evaluation team in the following 
areas of classroom arctivity: 

* • ' • * 

1. Grouping - The nunter of groups and the number of children In each 
gr^p were noteci* 

2. Adult Activity - The type of activity either instructional or non- 
i?jstructional i being performed by the teacher or educational assistant > 
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. - : ■ ■ ■ 

was very specifically described. Teachers and aides wet% 

either teaching, supervising, disciplinihg, obsejving, or 

raonitoririg. Notations were made in regard tp clerical work, 
supportive help, absence of- the aide or special circumstances. 

Degree of oral conmunlf.cation - Specific notations were made to 
determine the extent to which children were being allowed or en- 
couraged to communicate in the classroom, and the, type of oral 
communication being fostered by teachers in the program. For 
academic or non-academic commtmication in the classroom, notations ' 
were* .made for lecture, question-answer and conversational methpdsi 
as well as for oral reading and giving directions. The consultants 
recorded any cu^turaUor environmental references made by -the 
.educational assistants during each ten minute period in'dn effort 
to determine the extent to which this objective of the program, 
was being met. 

Degree" of rapport - .The quality of rSpport between each adult and 
tHft.(;J|)11dren in the class wa's rated on a scale of Excellent to Poor, 
and-critical comments were added. Simillar ^flotations- were made for 
the rapport existing between the two adults iii a classroom when this 
could be ascertained with any accuracy in twenty minutes. 

Children's activities - The type of academic or non-academic work 
being done by each group of children was -noted, and in the area pf 
language arts because of the specific language objectives of the ' 
program, these activities, were broken down into: phonics; compre- 
hension; listening and speaking skills, and their sub-categories. 

Materials - The materials funded tmder the program wpre. check! isted 
during observations. Other materials were described as being 
audio-visual, culturally oriented qr developed by the aide in 
accordance with suggested program objectives. . ; 

« 



t 



f . * 
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II. OBSERVATION FINDINGS . 



All 8 kindfergarten teachers, 6 first giriae" teachers and ^-^econd 
grade teachers In the eight school'^sample had educational as?istants* 

The average attendance in 'kindergarten classes was 17. It was 2(K5 
In first grade and 20 in second grade. • 



Growing 

The following tables show^the observed patterns and siz^s- of^groups 
beina taught or supervised by the teacher (T) or educational assistant (EA). 
Tfc^esfe pijttenns will be descri()ed by grade level. • 

. Table B-ly 

GROUPING PATTERNS OBSERVED "IN K-2 CLASSES 

Kindergarten , ?lrst Grade Second Grade 



Kind of Group T EA T EA • T, EA 



No children 


0%. 


1056 


' OX 


m 


'0% 


50% 


Individual 


9% 


1056 


8« 


m 


. 26% 


17%. 


Small Group 


6356/ 




322 


50«- 


23% 


33% 


2-5 


50% 


m 


.17X 


m 


m 


50% 


6-10 


32% 






252 . 


37% 


50% 


n-17 . 


18« 


m 


m 


12fS • 


50% 


0% 


Whole Group 


27% 


11% 


60S 


n% 


-51% 


0% 



• * s Table B-2 

N«nbers of Chilean Wtcally being taught or supervised during 
observations of^te&chers (T) ai^d eoucational assistants (EAJ 

Kindergarten First -Grade- Second Grade 
Number in group T EA T " EA T EA 

Average nw*er 10 8 14 7 14- 1.7' 

•Most freijuent no. 6 2 19 0,1.4 1(21)* 0 

• Mean no. 8 7 17 4 17 1 



* The second most frequent nuniber. 



Kind e rgarten . 

All e^ght kindergarten teachers wprked with educational assistant^. 

Both these adutts worked primirily with small groups, and those groups 

were closed ttrst often of between two aad five children. .The teacher 
;and assistant- were responsible for .teaching br supervising thewhole group 
TJIeS^n 20 and 30 percent of the tifte. A smaller amftunt of time was de- - 

voted to teaching individual children, and assistants we're seen to be 

working with no chiTdren lOS of the time. 

X ^ ■ ^ 
The teacher was seen most frequently with six .chijldren and her , 
assistant was 'ost freqikntly seen work1ng"l?ith~2-' children. The* teacher 
worked with . an average aKlO children ♦rtiile her asislstant worked with 
an average of eight childfM. • - 

The pattern here is^dcflhitely that of smalfl group iirjtructlori, 
being effectively managed inmost cases. ^. . ^ . 



First Grade 

. The firist grade teacher taught the whole gmip during 60S of classroom 
observation time. Despite the fact that six out of eight teachers had 
assistants, she^taught groups' only 2Z% of the time. These groups had, for 
the most part, between 6 and 10 children'. 

Assistants worked half the time with small groups and 19% of the time 
with- individuals. Ourin'g 19% of the observation time, however, they did 
not work with children at -all. When tfiey worked with small groups, there 
were usually from 2-5 children' in the group. This Indicates that. in first 
grade the assistants are being utilized primarily Tb work^with a very small . 
nwber of children. . " *. ^ 

The tea{;her taught an average number of 14-children and was most fre-. 
■quently seen- teaching 19 children," The assistant tau^gHt.an average of 7 
children id was seen an equal number of times teaching 0, 4 or 4 children., v 



Second Grade . 

The second grade teacher taught the whole group Half the time she was 
observed. A large proportion of the 26% individual teaching was done while 
thft^ teacher was super/I sing the whole group. She .taught smal] groups only 
23% of the time, and half of these had more than eleven children. ' 

There -were only 3 assistants for these 8 teachers and they taught small 
groups 33% "df the time observed. These groups had between and ten 'children 
They spent 17% of their time helping Individual children, butNturing 50% of the 
time worked wT€h no children. They never worked with the wl}ole group, either ' 
on a teaching or supervisory basis. 



The second grade teacher tau^t an average number of U children-. ^ 
Since in reality, however, much of the amount of tinie noted for individual 
teaching occurred at the expense of the whole group, this figure must be 
adjusted upward. ?he was most frequently seen. working with one .child, but 
again, since this usually occurred as part of whole grouo supervision (e.g. 
working with individual children while the rest of the group works ^n 
workbooks) the second mos't frequent^nuniber, 21 , is probably a more meaningful 
figure. ' • 

, the' assistant taught an average of 1.7 children and was most frequently 
seen teaching no children. This indicates that where the assistant is 
working with children, which is only half the ti»e, she is being used 
primarily to work.wjth a very small number f f children. 

^ ' . ■ 

the gro'-'p. patterning which emerged after classroom observations indicates 
that the srtalV group instruction, aimed at by the program, is being accomplished 
most effectively in kindergarten classes. If educational assistBnts in first 
and second grade are being properly trained to worj< with small groups, their 
training is not being as effectively utilized there, especially In the second 

• * grade. Second grade assistants 'are working .more on a t'utarTal basis than 

Is (iesired by the program.. \ ' . > . * • 

B, Adiflt Actl.vity (teacher and aide) ' ' 

• • * The types of .activities, being engaged in by teachers' (T) and educatfonal . 

assistants (EA) were observed by the. evaluation team. 



^ Table B-3 
ADULT ACTIVITY" IN THE CLASSROOM . 



Activity • . 


Kindergarten 


3 First 


Grade • 


Second Grade 


/ 


T 


£A 


T 


EA 


T 


EA 


Teaching 


m 




-r . 

• 70% 


38%. 


68% 


29% 


Supervising 


38% 


37% 


232^ 


(2%r 


26% 


14% 


Totals: 




7^ 




m 




Tm 


Disciplining ~ 






4.5% 


2.5% 


.3% 


7% 


Observing 




2:5% 




15% 




15% 


. Monitoring ^ 




2.5% . 


2.5% 


2.5% 




U% 


Clerical Hork 


2% 


2.5%. 






3% 




Supportive Role 


2% 










Housekeeping 




4,5% 




10% ' 


/ 




Absent . 




14% 




.20% 




21% 


Totals:- 








wm 




100% 



i.8 



An adult was considered to he teaching when she had the attention of 
the whx>1e group, small group or 'Individual and was directing them In some 
area of the grade curriculum. An adult wa$ supervising when ^he was re- 
' sponsible for a s(rt)up but was directing* her main* attention elsewhere. A 
teacher alone In a classroom was considered to be teaching the. group (or 
oindivldual) with whom she was working, and supei*v1s1ng the children.. doing < 
other assigned work. #n educational assistant was supervising, if she was 
.obviously in charge of a group of children but was notvdirectly teaching - 
at the moment. She may have been making or preparing materials, checking* 
books, etc. fin adult was disciplining if thfs was her main fole during 
each observation period. When an assistant was» seen sitting and watching. 
the_c1ass and- doing no.vislble work, with, direct responsibility for no 
children, she was noted as observing. Mdriftoring was noted if an adQlt . . 
was taking children to lunch or elsewhere,, -or taking responsibility for 
for classroom routines. , Clerical" work involved the adulit ;tak1ng roll, re- 
cording grades,, etc., w1th.no child involvement. A supportive role was 
• noted if the obs'e'^vatlon time was predominantly taken Op wfth th'te adult 
comforting a child or helping him work out some non-academic difficulty. 
The, housekeeping obi.<jrved occurred after actlvitfes during which the chll- 
•dren and adults had a "clean up" time. 

Obser^jatlons were not conducted when the teacher was absent • The ab- 
sence category, therefore, is not ineant to compare attendance records of 
teachers and assistants;* but merely to account for the difference in ac- 
tivity* - ^ _ ' ^ * 

,n classrooms, where snialV groups were. observed the adult(s) was often 
w^aching one group ajfid supervising ^ne or more of- them* For this^ reason^ 
the teaching and 'super\dsing categories are most meaninful when taken to- 
gether. They cannot be separated completely accurately* TheJarger per* 
centage of time devoted to* supervision usually^indicated not that the 
teacher wais teaching less but that more groups were- presents. 

0 

a^^ Kindergarten * ' - 

Kindergarten teachers were teaching and supervising 94^ of the. 
times they were observed in- the classroom* *The* remaining 8% of time was 
devoted, to giving supportive helo, disciplining and doing clerical workC 

The educational assistant taught and supervised 74% .of the time and 
was' observed most often with a small group of two chiWren. Her remain- 
ing time was spent doing a small .amount of observing^ monl'tortng, clerical 

work and housekeeping* 

• « 

b. First Grade 

The teacher, seen most frequently with 19 children, taught and super- 
vised 94^ of thR time observed. She did a small amount of mohltoHng and 
disci pi ininsK^,. " ' 

. The educational assistant, seen an equal number of- times with 4 chil- 
dren, one child and no children, taught and supervised 50% of the tinfe. 
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She discipTined and did monitoring activities a small percentage of 
the time, but spent 10% of her time with housekeeping activiti'es and 15% 
observing. 

The relatively high percentage of observing time as compared with kin-- 
dergarten assistants, indicates a somewhat greater need to, learn' techniques 
from the teacher and a lack of training and encouragement toward' self-directed' 
activity. She did teach or supervise the, entire class 122 of the time, 
(see table, previous sectioii), indicating that the teacher entrusted her 
with this -responsibnity and was thereby freed to do a small amount of other 
, work in the classroom, either clericaTI or preparatory. 

c. Second Grade 

Secimd grade teachers spent 945S of the time observed teaching oY supe?r- 
vislng an average of 14 children. As noted previously, however, this average 
is more correctly adjusted upward and the group seen most frequently after • 
ind^idual help was 21. Teachers spent B% of their time disciplining and 
. doir^lerical work.. * 

Educational assistants taught and supervised only 431^^ of the time observed 
.and observed the class and performed monitoring duties 30% of <the time. They 
spent the largest percentage of any adult group on disciplining - 7%. Secdnd 
^p'S'f^^^ classes on the whole showed more evidence of disruptions on the part of 
>-4?je children. -This situation, coupled .with the assistant's lack of chiltl in- 
volvement- on a teaching level reveal a pattern in which the talent^ of the 
added- adult are being underutilized and which is not educationally highly 
^^effective. 




Degree of Oral Conwtmication , ^„ , 

The following table illustrates the types of coninuni cation encouraged 
and most often seen in classv^om observations. 

• \ 

Table B-4. 



ORAL COMMUNIdCriON PATTERNS IN SEC CLASSES ' , 

Kindergarten First Grade Second Grade 
Kind of Commuriication ' , T EA ■ T EA T EA 



Academic 



lecture 


0% 


0% 


13% 


0% 


■ 2% 


- 0% 


tjuest ion-answer ^ 


37% 


26% 


42% 


54% 


53% 


0% 


' conversation 


Z% 


5% 


10% 


8% 


• 15% 


0%" 


readinsh 




0% 


0% 


'8% 


0% 


22% 


directions 


15% 


5% 


7% 


0% 


5% 


0% 


Sub-Total : 


iM% 


(1BT% 


{W%, 


(Wf% 




(W% 


Non -Academic . 














lecture 


0% 


0% ' 


0% 


0% 


2%' 


0% 


question-answer 




8% 




0% 


'0%' 


0% 


conversation ' 


. m 


13% 


. 7% 


0% . 


3% 


0% 


reading 


" Q% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


* 0% 


0% 


directions 




5% 


3% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


Sub-Total : 


(32)« 


(26,1% 


(13)%/{0)% 


(5)% 


(0)% 


Cultural environmental 












references 


0% 


0% . 


0% 


0% 


0% 


0%. 


No speaking - 


m 


38% 


15% 


30% 


20%, 


561 


Total : 


100% 


100% • 


I0d% 


100% 


100% 


100% 



Kindergarten 



Teachers devoted 58% of speaking time to academic and 32% to non-academic 
areas. They clearly preferred the question-answer method of cormiuni eating „ 
with their children and used it 50% of their communicating tim^*. No instances 
of prolonged lecturing were seen. Only 2% of acadimic activities were ap- 
proached in a conversational manner, but 11% of the time spent talking in- 
volved convet^ations about nonraeademic matters. The teacher read aloud to 
her class 4% of the time..an(( gave directions 23%- of the time. Teache»"s were 
observed to be not communicating orally at , all during onTy 10% of , the time ' 
observations were being conducted. - 

Educational assistants also preferred the question answer method of oral 
conwuni cation, using it 34% of their speaking time. In 38% of the time oV 
served, however, they did not communicate orally at all. Assistants were 
seen to talk conversationally with students Slightly more than the teacher in 
academic areas and nos-academic areas. No reference^ to the neighborhood 
or the ethnic, background of the child, nor speaking ^n any foreign language 
were observed by the eyaluati on team. 



First Gradie s „' • • ° ^ 

: « , ' ' . , 

First grade teachers conmuntcated orally on academic areas 72% of the 
time observed and 13J6 in non-academic areas. During 15% of the observation 
time they did not conmunicate orally. Again, they preferred the question- . 
answer method of communication and used it in 45% of cases. Next preference ^ 
was conversation witf 17% and lecture with 13%.. Teachers gave. directions 
.10% ^f the time and didn't speak at all during 15% of observation time. j 

Aidas^were observed to cwnnunicate orally with their students 70% of 
the tiiT)p on an academic level and not at all on a, non-academic level. They 
used question-answering during more than half their academic communication. 
They didn't cownunicatfr orally during -30% of observation' time. No references 
to neighborhood or ethnic bai:kground were observed and ho use of a foreign 
language was hearB. . ' - . - 



Second Grade' . * • ; , ' 

Second grade teachers communTc^ed orally- to their students concerning 
academic areas 75^* qf obserVatioh time-and only 5^" oh non-academic areas. 
Question-answer and conversational methods accounted for 68% of academic 
commynicatipn-time. Teachers did not speak to the group during 20% of 
observation time. 

% Educationarl assistants communicated orally to their students on academic 
affairs 44% of observation time and used equally the question-ahswer and 
conversation methods. . Thisy were not observed to speak to any children about 
non-academic matters.. No cultural references were heard. and no foreign language 
was. spiJken by aides in the presence of the evaluators*- They did not speak 
to jftiflidren at all during 50% of observation time, the largest percentage of 
nonfspeaking time for any of the adult groups. 



Summary •■ 

Kindergarten teachers and aides devoted the greatest amount of time of 
the adult categories observed tp non-academic communication and the least 
proportion of time to academic communicsticn. First shd second grade assistant 
were unusually uninvolyed with non-academic learning {0%'in both cases) and . 
teachers were only sHghtly involved, yfery little lecturing was done in any 
grade. .Teachers and aides communicated' orally :;to their students most often 
through the medicm of questions and answers, and secondly through conversation. 
Direction giving was prominent in kindergarten classes but was observed pro- 
gressively less of the time in grades one and two. Oral reading done by an 
adult was observed progressively fnore of the time/rom K through grade 2. 



Degree of Rapport 

The teacher and icjducational assistant were rated ^is having the- following 
degree of rapport with the childrjsn In their classes during classroom 
visitations; . ^ 

Table B-5 ' . 
RATED RAPPORT WITH CHILDREN 



Rapport with • Kindergartert First Grade . Second Grade 
Children . ' T EA T EA" - T- EA ' 



Excellent 


62% 


52% ' 


• 35% 


42% 


43% 


25% 


Good 


•21% 


38% 


.52% 


25% 


18% 


25% 


Fair 


12% 


5% 


" 10% 


33% 


• 21% 


38% . 


Poor 


5% 




. 3%. 




18% 


12% - 


Undetermined 




5%- 








St 



In general, the kindergarten teacher ahdj&d{icational assistant were 
experienced in. their work and exhibited very good relationships with the ^ 
children with whom they were observed working. The kindergarten teacher 
had the highest rating of excellence among the observed adult groups,. The 
kindergarten assistant, however, had the highest pyerall rating and 'was' 
thought fo have excellent or goad rapport 4ith the children 90% of times 
observed. This rapport was observed- mainly Jn the reactions of the children 
to the'adult. These reactions should have sh^n'an accejitable amount of 
familiarity, security, trust and respect. The outward activities of the . . 
adult as directed toward the chiltlreh were of course,- ^Iso considered. ^ 

» .First and second grade teachers also had high^ overall rapport ratings, 
although sSecond grade teache-'s did show poor rapport with children 18% of 
the time. 

First and second grade assistants received ratings at a significantly 
lower level than those assigiied the kindergarten assistants. JThirty-three 
percent of first grade assistants were>ated as having fair rapport with 
their students which Ijidicated to the evaluators that there was a lack of 
enthusiasm on their part and that they did not seem to, be deeply involved 
with the children. Second grade assistants were rated as having fair rapport 
38% of the time and poor rapport 12% of the time. 

Poor rapport was notfed if there was in evidence a hostile or an overly 
authoritarian or frust rated att itude. The fair and poor ratings received 
by the second grade assistants are only slightly higher than those received 
by their teachers, and' are no doubt highly correlated tp the teachers' 
rapport with both the aide and the children involved. 



. Where judgements could be made concerninge^the degree of rapport existing 
between the teacher and her assistant, these were noted and are presented" 
in the following table: \ \ 

■ Table B-6 , 

RATED RAPPORT BETWEEN TEACHERS' AND ASSISTANTS 



Rapport T-EA Kindergarten First Grade • Second Grade 

Excellent ' 572 53%\ 

Good 29«. ZQ% 

Fai»v • • 4« 12% 

Poor m 15% 

Not Observable . * . 100% „ 



The rapport between the teacher and educational assistant in kindergarten 
and first grade was observed to be good. to excellent at least-7f% of the 
time observed. ^ .. V 

It. was- not. possible to rate the rapport, existing between jthe two adults 
in. second gra^J)ecause usually the two adults did not 5peak with each other 
or fcomnuriicat^^^f/i. any way. This could be ifldicativei of a general lack of - 
communication and/or cooperation between some of these teachers and their . 
assistants. In some cases this was confirmed by ^he evaluators' observations 
but was "not obvious. in all ca;5es, ' 

Children's Activities 



:tiv|ti( 
irfc ob; 



• The speciffc objectives of the Strengthened Early Childhood Program 
(see_Chapter 1) Include the following: 

to develop early awareness of the printed word- 
to' develop readiness for reading (stories, poetry, books) 
to develop listening and speaking skills 
to enable child to .retell stories an.d poetry in proper sequence 

• to develop larger vocabufary ', 

to team beginning comprehension skills , - 

to provide opportunities to observe, discover, explore, experiment; 
classify, draw conclusions and/or find solutions 
■'( inath'ematics , science , art , other creative expressions) 
to strengthen child's sense of self-worth and internalized code of behavior 

In an attempt to dis,cover .ne extent to which children were being involved 
In activities aimed at accomplishing the'ie objectives ^ the evaluators check** 
listed pertinent activity categories during their -three 20 minute observations. 
Notations ^re made for each observation period as to the type of academic 
or non-academic activity In which the children In each group were seen to b^| 
engaging. ^ * . , ^ ^ ' 
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Language arts activities were broken down Into categories suggested ^ 
by the above objectives: (l) phonics (the printed word); (2) comprehension, 
which -Included sub-categories to determine how much training the children 
were receiving to attain the sequencing objective; (3) listening skills 
and; (4) sj»<»ak1ng skills. ' i 

The other areas which were to give children opportunities to discover, 
etc., by creativ.e means, were check-listecf. Non-acadfemic activities >in- ■ 
volved such tasks as working with .puzzles when these did not dearly have 
academic or play purposes.- In the play category were included activities 
normally resembling children's play regardless of obvious educational lvalue. 

Table B-7 gives a percentage breakdovyn of the amount of time being 
devoted to each of these activities by tlie children observed in the 
observation sample. ' , ' ' 

Table B-7 • . ( \ ^ 



Type of Activity 



CHILtiREN'S ACTIVITib PAHERNS IN SEC CLASSES 



-Kindergarten 



First Grade 



Second Grade 



69% 



68% 



' Phonics >!• Audio . 


m 


' . ■ 13% . . 


. ' 9% 


Phonics - Visual 


9% 


) X3% 


\ 3% 


Phonics - Total . 




m 




(Memory - Conprehenslon 


Z% 


4% - 


■\1% 


(Cause-Effect - " 


9i 


4% 


' '3% 


(Vocabulary - " 


13% 


. 29% 


Comprehension - Total 


m 






Listening Skills 


5% 


2% 


1% 


Speaking Skills 


3% 


5% 


•5% 


Reading 


Z% 


15% , 


17% 


Other Academic Areas 


32% 1 


2Ci% 


20% 


Mathematics 


• " lH% 


9% 


9% 


Art 


9% 


9% 


. 4% 


Music 


9% 






Social Studies 




2% 




Science 






6% 


Handwriting 




• 1 


1% 



Other Non-Academic Areas '3% 



May 


^1%. 


9% 




Unoetermined 




2%' 


4% 


TotaU 


100% > 




100% 



-The time' distribution observed for the major areas of activity seemed to 
be most satisfactoiy/ln kihdergarten classes.' "There, a' good concentration 
on the language artsjwas seen with 44% of the time observed devoted to those' 
activities. The children- were Involved in "play" activities 21% of the timej 
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and while the purposes of these activities were often related to language 
arts, the different approach -Is vital to a full educational program. Matti- 
enfatics, art and music activities were observed 32% of the time. The pattern 
whiqh emerge^ from kindergarten observations was av.healthy one>in which the 
c^iild was eng,ag1ng in a variety of kinds of activities throughout the school 
day. 1 ^ . ; • 

In contrast ,^ almost 70% of the" school day In first and second grade 
was devoted to strictly language artis activities. Activities patterning 
was remarkably similar fn these two grades with a seeming overemphasis on 
reading Skills, and only 20%. of the class time devoted to other academic . 
alreas which can well include language objectives » 

The amount of tiipe spent on phonics showed ff normal regression bysecond' 
grade and there was more emphasis on an audip approach than on a visual. ap- . 
proach on all grade levels. Progressively more time was devoted to compre•^ 
henslon as the grade level rose. There was, however, a very uneven distri- 
bution in the types of comprehension involved. Very little work was being 
done in the areas of memory or cause (»nd effect relationship. . On all; grade 
'levels, nearly all the' time spent in the area of comprehension involved learn- 
ing vocab'ulary. A proportionately small amount of time was spent in the areas 
of both listening and speaking skills, and a proportionately large amount of 
ti-ne was spent on .simple reading, when compared*with the areas of comprehension 
aiid listening and speaking skills, 

The informal , reacly to learn atmosphere observed in kindergartens can i>e 
accounted for to some degree by the' greater percentage of play, activities seen . 
and the presence of art- and music as an integrated part of the curriculum. 
Music was employed to- very great advantage 1n several kindergarten classes, 
in relation to both academic and non-academic objectives. The first and sepond 
grade tlass§s where only a small amount of "play" was observed, did not' in- 
crease activities in other academic areas, when playtime decreased, as might 
be expected, but rather .increased their en^hasi« on language arts. by' that 
affitount. There was,' in fact, less time devoted to other academic areas than / 
in kindergarten classes where more math activities were observed. Science \y 
and social studies activities were notably lacking on all grade levels. '■ 

The patterning of children's activities in kindergarten was de$irab1e 
in tenns of program objectives, except for the Tack of activities devoted 
to the areai of coniprehension in the language arts, 

hrst and second grade classes were inore formal , but did not show, as 
a*resuU-of this, a more satisfactory pattern of activities than was observed 
in. the kindergartens. There was a seeming overemphasis on' specific language 
arts activities, but a definite lack in this area of activities related to 
con^rehension. • . - 

Music was notably lacking as an integral part of the school day after kin- 
dergarten, and, science and social studies, which were to provide discovery 
opportunities,' were notably lacking in all grades. 
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Materials 

» 

The evaluators looked primarily for the following kinds of materials 
suggested in the Strengthened Early Childhood guidelines: (1) audio-visual 
•materials; (2) those specifically ordered under SEC funding; (3) those 
developed by the teacher or aide, or (4) those' especially oriented to the 
cultural background of the children. In addition, the evaluators s«w books 
and workbooks, puzzles, games, etc., art materials, dolls and puppets, and, 
musical Instruments. 

During observation tifne, only those materials being directly used by 
the children were noted. The following table shows to what extent different 
kinds of materials were seen in use In the 24 sample classes: 

Table B-8 ? 

MATERIALS USED IN SEC aASSES 



Materials 



Audio- Visual 
SEC funded 
Culturally oriented 
Teacher "or assistant 

developed . 
Books and Workbooks 
Puzzles, games, -etc. 
Art Materials 
Dolls, puppets 
Musical Instruments 



Kindergarten 


First ( 


. 24« 


43% 






10% 


-2% 


2% 


35% 


19% ■ 




24% 


20% 


7% 




' ' 11% 





Second Grade 
14% . 



54% 
21% 
4% 
7% 



Kindergarteri 

Children in the kindergarten classes worked' Iprimarlly with audio-visual 
and manipulative types of materials. They were^'the only grbups seen using 
musical instruments and these were used mainly during rhythmic exercises. - 
Materials funded under the program were seen i/i use in* only one classroom, - 
and no specifically culturally oriented materials were observed in use. 



First Grade 

A large percentage* of the materials used were audio visual and children 
were often observed working with art materials. No SEC funded materials 
were seen in use In* the classroom, nor were any Jnaterials specifically re- 
lating to the child's cultural background observed. Slightly ever one third 
of the materials observed in use were books and workbooks. 
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Second Grade * 

In second grade the materials most often seen in use Were workbooks 
and regular school .texts. In most first and second grades, music is taken 
on<y with a cluster and so instruments were not seen in grades one and 
two, although they could have been esed to implement the r^guTar curriculum 
in any event. i : - 



Summary 



i 



Audio-visual materials were seen to a great extent in kindergarten and 
rirst gwde, but hot in second grades, where the materials most often seen 
were books. Materials related to music were not seen after the kindergarten 
level, and art materials were seen very little in. second grade. Materials 
funded under the program were observed in use in only one class, and no 
specifically culturally oriented materials were observed. 
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CHAPTER 3 

• » i 

QUANTITATIVE DATA 
\. TESTING 

'» r valuation Design ^ * . • 

. After considering 4he language and activity objectives of the program, 
the evaiuafors prrposed testing achkvement in the following a?«ts: 
(1) beginning sight- vocabulary, (2) reading at levels eoirparable to 
national norms; (,3) ordering events in sequentia-1 order, and (4)«fin- 
^ ishing"assigned tasks. ^ . . ' . . ' 

In regard to a beginning sight vocabulary, it was prpjected that 7(^9 
•of 'the children served by the program, whq were at the readiness level in^^^ 
Septentei" 1971, would attain beginning levels in sight vocabulary by May, ' 
1972^ An original instrument would be designed. ■» 

It was projepted that 70% of the children in thfe program would have . 
achievement gains in reading equal to those of a national normative sanple. 
; . The New York-City Pre-Reading Assessment Test wouldlbe used in kindergarten, 
and the Metropolitan Achievement Test in second^rade, to determine the 
^ degree to which this objective would be met^ 

To" determine the extent to which children-in^the program could put 
events in sequential order, a story or poem wo'uld be rea'd to them, and " " 
. • 70« of the children in the program were projected to be able to order 
the events. ' .. 

.The evaluation design projected that 70% of the children in' the program' 
_ would achieve a significant improvement in the proportion of tasks they 

. could complete. Pre' and post administration of a task assignment appropriate 

to the age and grade level of the children in a sample group wouTd take 
' place in October and fTcyr, ' r 

■ « . * 

B, Description of Instruments and Procedures 

1. Sight vocabulary , • 

■ An original sight vocabulary test was designed to measure this objective, 
' • -^fd sight word^ were selected from the Bank Street'.pre-primer vocabulary list. 
Although this selection' might favor somewhat, th&'scores of those children 
using the series, it was felt that because of the very differing reading objec- 
tives- found among school^? (and differenoeT'in opinion on whether reading shouW 
even bfe approached in the kindergarten) /some reference must be made to a source 
kncwn- to be widely accepted in the district. The test was approved by the 
« ■ Strengthening Early Chi Idhpod Supervisor. '"^ 

Asi/Je from measuring sight vocabulary, several items on the test were 
O designed to rneasura recognitipn of those initial and final consonants and vowels 

-.ERIC . held to be pVe-primer requisites by Bank Street. Dne item meastiring recognition 
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of af wjddle vowel was considered more advanced and was included for . 
informatfonal purposes. The test contained ten Items and ten points 
were assigned each item so that a percentage score was obtained wKich 
measured aswimt of sight vocabulary.' Asitje from this sight vocabulary 
'*score, individual Items were analyzed to meas.ure phonetic recognition. 

In October, teachers .were asked ta^ist the name of the children 
In "their classes whom they felt were at the readiness level. In Hay, 
-.these lists were returned to the teachers* and they were asked to admin-' 
Ist^r the .sight vocabulary test to the children listed. The classes 
Involved in this test were primarily first grades. Most second grade 
teachers felt that the great majority of their children were 'above the 
readiness level in Octobwv and therefore too advanced for the liest. 
Several kindergarten teach^, although they projected sight vocabflflarles 
for their children in October, didn't feel the children were reaf^ly in 
May and di^ln't administer the test. 

2. Reading - National Norms' 

3 The New York City Pre-Reading Assessment test was distributed to " 
the' 13 sample kindergarten teachers* in Miw in order to compare readiness 
levels attained by children being served by the program with thosfe achieved 
by a national normative sample. Two kindergarten teachers gave the test 
on a pre-post basis in October and-Meor. The^test consisted of 3f subtests: 
(1) Lahgutge ^vocabularv. concepts and listening ability, (-2) Visual 
Discrimination : ability to distinguish between lett6rs and between words, 
and C5J Guide to Teacher Judgement ; ' a rating scale, based on the teacher's 
day-to-day observation of the pupil's behavior in the classroom. This 
aspect of the assessraent considers .the pupil's general language development, 
personal and social adjustment, physical functioning, and intellectual 
functioning. The test was devisfed especlatly for the children in the 
dry's public schools,. The items testing, vocabulary and concepts were 
selected, as much as qossfble, from those known to city children fcom 
low and middle income families. The test is not 'dfesigned to be administered 
to children whom the teacher believes to be very^wnature. 

Fiife^rade , children. in the district take'no national reading 
test and are not, therefore, included in our analysis of readihg achieve- 
ment in this area. 

.The Metropolitan Achievement Test-was admioisterfed to second 
grade children in the' district, by each school, and the scores of those 
children in the 13 sample clashes were collected and analyzed by the 
evaluators. 

' . ■ 

3. Sequential. Order 

; A story book was chosen which would interest the cJiildren'and which 
would ^*Ute a, clear sequence of events. Six illustrations were designed 
by an artist to aclftinjany-ceading of the book Pierre,. A Cautionary Tale , by 
Maurice Sendak. Thes.e illustrTitTons were designed sro that' the sequence could 
be" completely and correctly presented with four, five, or all six of the 
drawings. 
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The kindergarten teachers In the sample were given sets containing 
4 drawings per child. First grade teachers received sets with five <lraw1ngs , 
each and. second grade t.eachers received set^ of six. Teachers were asked 
to read the story to the class, then pass out one set of Illustrations to 
each child.. The child was to put the illustrations (each by 11 inches) 
in correct sequential order, .The sequence was considered^ to be eft4>er — 
correct, if all drawings were in order, or "incorrect If one or more drawings 
were out of sequential order. 

This measure was approved by the Strengthened Early Childhood . 
Supervisor. ^ ^ 

4. Task Completion' ^ • * 

In October, four childrfen were chosen at random from the registers 
of the 39 sample teachers by one of the meiribers of the evaluating team. 
The teachers were asked to assign a task to these children in the fre^a of 
"classification** which would be appropriate to the grade level. Because of 
the diversity in abilities and objectives in K-2 classes, the type of task 
could be no more narrowly defined by the evaluators, and "classification*' 
was feltfto be an Important concept in all three grades involved/ For ex- 
anple, a kindergarten teacher might ask her children to separate a number 
of blocks according to whether they belong on a farm or in a zoo. *A second 
grade tciacher might assign a"* task that entails classifying words.*accor*ing 
to meaning. , * / 

The results of the task completions were collected and recorded in " 
.October. At that time, an average of one child in every class of four • 
was' not tested by the teacher due to sickness, transfer or other causes. 
For this reason, the sample was reduced to three children per class. T^e 
names of the pre-tested children were returned to teachers in May,3nd they 
were asked to assign another task upgraded to i level appropriate to the ' 
increased 'exporience of the children involved, in the category of "classificati 

Findings' " * . ^ 

Sight Vocat>ulaTy Test 
^ *i 

The sample of children taking the sight vQcabolary test included 
294 children, considered by their'teachers to be at the "readiness" level. 
Sixty one percent of the children so designated were in the first grade, 
wenty five percent were in second grade and four sen percent were ir' kin- 
dergarten* 

The test results (see Table C-1 Ofunext page) show a fairly high 
correlation between teacher's estimations and pupil performance, with forty- 
three percent of the test-takers obtaining a scom of 100. The overall test 
results were high, with seventy-four percent of the children recognizing 
eigMy or more percent ^of the sight vocabulary words. The kin/iergarten scores 
reveal, thit, in general, these children were not ready to recognize pre- 
primer worids yet and most kindergarten teachers felt this to be true. 



^ Table C»l 
SCORES OF CHILDREN TAKING THE SIGHT VOCABULARY TEST « 

H\mb6r of Children 



Percentage Tekt Score 


k 


1 


2 


Total 


Total Percent 


' lOOX 


3 


79 


44 


126 


43X 


'90% 




29 


23 


- 56 




• ■ - 8Q«, 




26 


5 • 


35 


12% 


70^ ^ 


4 


21 


0 


25 


82 


60% 


5 


5 


3 


13 


5% 


501 or below 


v 19 


20 


0 


39 


13X 


Jotal : 


• 3^ 




n • 







In addition' to sight vocabulary scores, certain Items on the tust 
measured phonic reco^ .ition as follows: initirl consonants g, 1, P» 
and m - test items #4, 7 and 10 (see appendix E). A random saii?)le of r.cores 
frofn 21.0 students in 15 classes were analyzed *.o estimate the ability of 
the entire group to make phonetic discriminations. 

Table C>2 

• ♦ . ANALYSIS OF PHONETIC ITEMS m VOCABULARY TEST 
(San^le of 210 children from tota'. ''B^j 

Children with Item Correct 



Phonetic Ite»5- 


Nomber (210) 


Percentage 


InitiM consonants 
9 

m 


180 
1^ 

'm 


861 

91% , 

86% 

82$ 


middle vowel 
•a 


- -■ 148 


' m 


endings 

at 

' ed 
s 


■■ '144 
134 
^78 


64X 
84$ 



On the two itens which solely measured sight vocabyla.ry (#1 and 6), 
94$ (197) and 89$ (186) of the children, respectively, correctly recognized 
the words. This indicates that scores would, probably have been higher, 
overall, as anticipated by the test designers, had phonetic discrimination , 
^t. been. a consideration in the other items. 

V From the ratherlarge san^le takeiVv82$ of all children recognized 
words beginning with g, 1» f» and m. The most easily recognized initial 
consonant among Ihese was "1". - ^ 
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Eighty- foar percent of the children discriminated the "s" ending, 
but words finding in "at" and "ed" were discriminated by only 70% and 64% 
of the children respectively.. . . " 

Altliough middle vowel discrfminatiort was considered to be a more 
difficult task, 715 of the children marked the con-ect item. 

Sunmary • ^ 

-I t- , 

Te-jt^resiiUs indicate that ^mong children considered by their teachers to' 
be at the readiness level there is a high ability to recognize sight vo- . 
cabulary words. Almost 70% of- the test-takers recognized. from 90-10p)K r '^a 
words presented. ' ■ . 

It. farTbe projected, in addition, that the ability to discriminate; 
initial constants in this group Is also quite high, with no more than ' 
18g- of test-takei^ nfissing this category item. Ending sounds, except s, 
are less easily distriminated, and .a higher percentage of children than 
expected cou^d discriminate a middle vowel. 

The test results apply predominantly to fir§t grade children who made 
up most of the population considered to be "at the readiness level" by 
their, teachers. , * . , 

2. Reading Levels and National Hotps ' 

(a) Mndergarten • - ' e 

Tne Nev< York City.Pre-ReadIng Assessment Test was administered to 
- 144 "kindergarten children in the funded schools. Four>teachers did not agree 
to test their children, so .t-he- sample .Isxludes 9 classes. 

The two main sections of the PRA were analyzed by the evaluators: 
^^1 language * Including -^mcabulary, concepts and- listening ability, and 
(2) v1 sual df scrlmfnation » -th» abi 1 i ty to distinguisli' between letters and 
between words-. The possible scores were: Soperi or. (S), Above Average 
High Average (HA), Average (A), li.ow Average (LA), Below Average (BA), 
and Very Poor (VP). 
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T able C-3 / . ^ 
PRE-READING ASSESSMENT TEST - LANGUAGE SUBTEST 



Subtest Scores {no. of children), 

1^ S U BA P VP- fota\ 



ScRooT 



1 BT 



15, 

19' 

20 ) 

34 

61J 

632. 

64 

97? 
122^ 
134, 
140' 
160 

TOTALS; 



5 
3 

2 

3 
.6 



7 
4 
5 
8 

2 

17 
1 



2 

19 49 



PERCENT TOTALS :13« .34« 



4 

2 
7 
5 

1 



2 
2 

6 
1 



1 



2 
2 
1 

4 



5 

25 ,14 10 
.17^ 1055 7% 



3 
2 



3 

18 3 
13^ Z% 



6 

4% 



15 

12 
17 
8 

18 
20 
27 

16 

11 

144 • 
100% 



* Teacher administered test to limited sample. 

! Teacher ditbj't administer test. 

2 Teacher administered pre-test in October. 



Forty-seven percent of the ^kindergarten children tested received 
above average or superior scores. Thirty-four percent of the children 
achieved scores in the average range, and nineteen percent of the children 
scored below aver:2ge on the language subtest. 
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In the Visual Discrimination sub-test, a larger percentage of 
Chi Idrea. scored In the average range, than on the. language 'test. 

\ ■ Table C'A. 
PRE-READING ASSESSMENT TEST -^VISUAL DISCRIMINATION SUB-TEST 



Sub-test Scores. (no, of children) 
School S AA A LA BA P VP TotaT 



4l 



15, . • 
19' 




1 


.>3 


2 


3 


3 


3 


1.5 


















20 


4 


4 


1 


2 


1 






12 


34 • 


3 


7 


2 


3 


1 




1 


17.- 


If 


1 


2 




2 




2 


1 


8 






4 


5 




6 


• 


3 


18 


64- . 
97?, 
122' . 


1 


3 


8 


"3 




4 ■ 


1 


20 


3 


. 5 


9 


3 . 


4 ■ 


.2 


1 


27 


















134 
140' 




1 


4 




6 . 


5 " . 


16 


















160 


1 


'4 




3 


3 






n 


TOTALS; 


13 


31 


32 


18 


24 


16 0" 


10 • 


144 


PERCENT TOTALS 


: 9% 


21% 


21t 


.13% 


17% 


12% 


7% 


100% 



* Tea'cher administered test to limited saftiple" 
jj Teacher didn't administer test. . 
Teacher administered pre- test in October, 



Thiry percent of the children received above average or superior scores, 
fifty-one percent receiyed average scores, and nineteen per cent scored 
below average. The .following table illustrates this comparison: 

• Table C-5 \^ . 

SUMMARY; iPRE-READING ASSESShgNT TEST SUBTESTS 





(percentage scores) 




Test Score 


Language 


Visual Discrimination 


Superior- 






Above Average 


47% 


30% ' 


Average 


34% 


51% 


Below Average 


19% 


19% 


Totil: 


100% 


100% 



When compared with the normative sample of New YoT?k children, these 
scores ane consistently high. Twenty-three percent of the normative sample 
received be>ow average scores. Only 19%. of the District 1 sample obtainfed 
below average scores. Average scores are traditionally received by 54% 
of a standard group. The District 1 sample, however, scored well below 
this in Language and slightly below this, in Visual Discrimination. While 
only 23% of a given group are expected to attain aboyc; jiterage or superior • 
scores, the sample group, scored 30% in Visual OiscriminaHon and ^7% in 
Language. -. , * ^ 

The very high scoring, especially in "Language/' must be modified , 
to take certain factors into account. Two of the classes in the sample took 
the test in October for pre-post comparisons. This does not seem to have 
biased the results significantly*, except in the "Above Average" category 
for P.S. 97, where 17 out of 27 children scored "Above Average" on tlie - 
Language sub-test. On the other hand, this particular classroom was fu' j- 
tion.ing on a very high level throughout the year and was better equij)Red 
with SEC and other ^iaterials tharj any other classroom observed. 

la addition to this modi fyin'g element, it must also be mentionld 
that the test administration was not monitored, sand the evailuation, team 
cannot report on the degree to which standardized instructions were carried 
out^ In general, however, it is not believed that these two factors alter 
the percentage scores significantly.^- 

The following table illustrates the degree to which children 
improved in language abilities in two district schools, from October 
1971 to May 1972. \ 

Table C-6 

LAN6UA GE SUB-TEST PRE AND POST PERCENTAGE SCORES 
'- (P.S. 63 & 57) ■ ^~ 



Percentage Scores ; . 
School S AA HA A U 6A-Vp Tgtal 



Pre Test • 

- 97 7.5« 18.55^ 3% • 7n • - 100% 

63 J n.1% 5.6% 38.9% 44.4% 100% 

Post Test ^ * 

§7^ 11.1% 63% 18.5%'"3.75K 3.7% X ■ 100% 

63 11,1% 38.9% 16.7% ' 11.3% 22.2%. 100% 



In both classes, children showed great improvement in language 
abilities. One hundred percent of the children at P.S. 97 showed im*- 
proved test scores, and 61.1 percent of those at P.S. 63 increased their 
percentage scares. 



• Increased scores predon)ina^ed io the area of Visual Discrimination 
also. At P.S. 63, 61.1'percent attained higher scores in May as did 88.8 
percent of the .testi-takers.. at P.S". 97. Both school show post scores which 
are significantly higher in the~above average-superipr range than those of 
the.city-wide normative sample. 



Table C-7 



VISUAL DISCRIMINATION SUB-TEST; PRE ANi^ POST PERCENTAGE SCORES 



School 



Pre Test 
57- 

63 

Post Test 

— 5r~ 

63 



AA 



HA 



44:4? 

ll.U 22.2% 33.3^ 
22. 2« 27.81 



u 


BA-VP 


Total 


11% > 


66% 


100%' 




5^.6% 


lODX 


14.8X 


ii.n 


100% 


33.31 


16. 7« 


100% 



Swnmary 



Nine kindergarten classes out of 26 receiv4ng SEC funds administered 
the- New York City Pre-Reading Assessment Test. The scoi^s were significantly 
higher than those received by the normativfe sample of city children with two 
qualjfvcations to be taken into account: . testing was not monitored, and two 
classes gave the test on a pre.-test basis in October. 

(b) Second Grade - . 

Second grade children in SEC classes' tooV tte Metropolitan Achievement 
Test in April as part of the district-wide testing phorsm/ One of the major 
concenW of schools in the district, has been the tradifkJh ally low scores 
achieved on these tests. Typically* the increment in grade equivalent scores 
from one grade to the ne;(t succeeding grade has averaged approximately seven 
months instead of a full year's growth. With this patterning, the child may 
show only an average achievement deficit of -"2 or 3 months in secoad grade » 
but this deficit increases with grade level so that a student who exactly 
follows the typical pattern will attain scores three years below grade level 
by the time he reaches ninth grade. In this context, then, the deficits noteil^ 
in mos,t second grade classes in District 1 are more significant than they 
might seem to be Initially. . ^ " 
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Table M 

METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT TEST - AVERAGE MEAN SCORES 
mt^im IN SECOND GRADE CLASSES 





MAT Test Scores 










P.S. 


1. 3-1,5 


1.6-1.8 


1.9-2.1 ^ 


2.2-2. J ' 2.4-2.6 


2.7-3.0 above 3.1 








1 ■ 






i > 


15* 






* 








19 






1 








20- 




1 


1 


2 


1 


1 1 


34 




1 




1 


1 . 


« ^ 


61 


1 


4 


1 




1 




63 


1 




1 


2 






64 


2* • 


2 * 


, 1 


2 






97 




. 2 


1' 


1 




i • 1 


122* 














134 






1 






1 


140 




- 1 


1 


1 




1 


160 


1 / 


1 






1 




TOTAL: 


5 




• 

9x 


9 


5x 


4 7 




• 




) 






* Average mean sconf of all second grades contlned • - 



A second grade child, after attending school for seven months, should 
attain a score on the MetropoMtan Achievement Test (administered in April) 
of, 2.7 to be considered reading. ?at grade level". The table above shows how 
ma^y classes in each of the 13 funded schools achieved average mean scores . < 
in each range of scores specified at the top. Two schools show only the * 
average mean score foif all their second .gi^ade classes combined. 

The table shows the test results of 51 stcond grade- classes in 11 schools 
providing breakdowns by class. Of these 51 cltisses, H*{22«) attained scores 
at or above grade level. Four classes' (7835) attained scores from one montn 
to one year four months below grade level. Seventeen classes (33%) attained . 
scores below 1,8. • ' ■ 

Sumnfiary . " ' ■ " ' 

Second grade scores on the Metropolitan Achievement Test are low, with most 
classes attaining an average mean score four or more months below grade level. 
It is not known to exactly -vhat extent these low scores were influenced by chil- " 
dwn just learning to speak English as a. second language. Their scores would 
normally be low, but would be expected to improve in the next few years and ^ 
hopefully -reach grade level or above. For native English speaking children, 
however, these scores could project .a pattern as previously described, which will 
find them several years behind In reading by the time they reach high school. 



3. Sequence Test i 

. Teachers read a story to the- children in their classes and the children 
j^ere asked to put illustrations of the story in the prope^ sequence (see 
description of instruments, section 8 of this chapter). Any score less than 
100% was not considered to be passing. 

■fr ■ . . ' ' ■ 

- Five-hundred eighty seven children- in K-2 classes 'took the sequence test, 
which varied by class In the number of pictures which the child wafe asked to 
put in order (4^ in kinlergarten. 5 in first grade and 6 in second grade). 

^ From the s-anple. 334 or 5,6.9« af the children put the pictures in. proper 
sequence. This would indicate that children, are not receiving enough training 
in this important language objective, and is supported'by the conments of sev-* 
eral teachers who observed in interviews and when questioned about test results 
that children needed much extra training in this area. 

There is one important consideration pertinent to this test administration, 
however. . Several teachers noted, and the evaluators find some validity in the 
observation that the concluding illustration, given to all test-takers, pduld 
have been considered as an introductory one (see appendix F). This picture 
is a "happy ending" one, and it is true that the cuurent' media has made this 
Mnd of "summation Introduction" an expected one. It still remains, however, 
that-with the last picture first, the sequence does not have a sequential 
ending. 

A sample was taken from the above results in order to project the extent 
•to which putting the }ast picture first altered scores. From a sample of 289 
children, 124 (42.95g) ordered the story correctly, and 165 did not. Of this 
latter group, 48 (16.6%) of the total sample put the last picture first. This 
was their only error. If th^s item were allowed as c(frrect, then, 73.5% of 
the children in the sample could have successfully ordered the test. It Is 
Impossible to project meaningfully however, ^he degree to which children so 
ordered the pictures due to confusion on the item, or lack of training in 
this skill. ' 

Although teaqhers were given instructions on administration of the Sequence 
Test, a margin was to be allowed for diff|brenc<»s in the quality of administration 
because of the nature of the test. Teachers differ in story telling ability. 



as well as organization and planning whic 



1 were required here. Because of possibl 



differences in test admini strati 6n and betause of possible confusion regarding 
one of the test items, a "wider latitude must be given the overall score of 56.9%. 
Given, However, a range of ^ even 15 percentage points, it would appear that there 
is still some lack in training of sequential abilities, iri these classes. 

* . * • • ^ 

In a sample of 587 children, 56.9% were able to successfully, complete the 
sequence. test. .A margin must be allowed' for differences in test administration 
and in Interpretation of one of the test iteir^s, making it possible that the • 
prolJectel 70% of children in the .sample would complete the test -correctly. It 
.is appansrit however, £hat ability to order seciuentially is an area 'of learning 
needing .added emphasis in K-2 /:las§es. 



4. Task Completion- Test -• . 

. P& described prtevlously, ch^dren were assigned a "classification" task 
in October which the teacher felt the average child in her class should-te 
jable to complete at that time. From a sample of 134 children in 39 classes* 
the results were as follows: 

*7 Tabl6 C-8 



• TASK COMPLETION TEST: OCTOBER. 1971 

(134 Children) . ' - / 

Score Number of children Percentage of -Children • 

lOOX ' 86 

90-99% 6 

80-89% 7 

79-79% 10 

Selgw 70% 25 

TOTAL: . 134 



Although children were, chosen at random {omitting those whor^ teachers 
identified as not yet communicating in English) several teachers stated that 
those children picked wer6 cooincidently among the most able in the cUss in 
this ability. A large percentage of children; (64.2%),, received a 100% rating 
on the task -assigned them. Since the purpose of this measure was to evaluate 
the amount of Increase in ability to conplete^Aasks, these 86 children were 
not Included in the May post-test. Adding to that number those children who 
were absent or discharged at the time of the second test aAnini strati on, the 
post-test sample includes 31 children. The following table compares the scores 
these 31 children achieved in.f^y With those they achieved in October. 

Table C-9 . 

•PRE AND POST SCQRES OF CHILDREN WITH IMPROVED TASK 
• ' COMPLETION PERFORMANCE ■ (31. chi Idren) 



Number of Children 
Test Score October - May 



100% 


0 


20 ' 


90-99% 




'3 


80-89% 


■ 7 


5 


70-79% \ ' 


. 7 


* 0- 


60-69% ^ . 


• 0 • . 


0 


50-59% 


10 


0 


40-49% 


• • 0 


1 . 


Below 49% 


r 


2 


TOTAL: 


- 31 


31 



64.2% 
4.4% 
5.2% 
7.2% 
'18.7% 
100.00% 
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• Eighty percent of these child^n irnproved in their abiHty to conplete 

a given task. The real .rate of improvement for these 25 children can best 
be illustrated in the following manner: 

Table C-10 

RATES OF IMPROVEMENT ON TASK COMPLETION TEST 

Percent Amount of Improvement No, of Chri , dren Percent .of Children 

50-59% . ■ • ' 5 ' 20% • 

40-493; . .0 ' • ■ ' 3 

30-39% 3. . 12% 

20-29% • . . 9 . 36% 

6-19% 8 .32% 

TOTALS: ' . 25 ' 100%- 



Summary/ ' . ^ " 

It was projected. that 70% of the children in' the sample would improve in 
their ability to complete a task. In fact, eighty percent improved in this 
ability from 6-59%, with most children showing an improvement from 6-29%,% 
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if. INTERVIEWS AND QUESTIOfjNAIRES ' * 

Description of SmU^ and Instruments 

In additton te academic tests, the evaluators designed and distributetN 
questionnairies to all the teachers- in kindergarten through second grade,, 
and all of the princ1a)als in the 13 participating schools (see Appendix A 
and B). The evaluatoVs also .interviewed a total of 20 educational assistants 
in P.S. 4, IS, 19; 63,^, 97, 122, 134, and 140, using a set of 12 standard 
questions (see appendix^ These questionnaires and Interviews were , designed 
to elicit information about the way the program functions in each scftool, to 
determine how the administrative and teaching staffs viewed their poles in' 
the program, what they saw as the major benefits -conferred 6y theyi)rogram, 
and areas in which the program might be improved. The questionnaires were 
also designed to. facilitate the collection of data reUt^d specifically to 
.the teaching and educational assistanti positions and the" materials funded 
under SEC. ' * l , 

The questlonrtalres were issued in March, 1972, to each teacher and prin- 
cipal Involved, and the interviews of educational assistants were conducted 
by the evaluators on-site in April and eanly May. It was assumed that by 
this time of the school year, all concerned would have formulatisd definite 
. opinions about the subjects mentioned above. • - ' . 

^ Tfeachers ' Qu estionnal re ; One hundred and forty-eight questionnaires were 
issued, ana 71 148X; were returned. The sample used below for all questions 
from. the teachers' questionnaire is. therefore 71 or 4835 of the kindergarten 
through second grade teachers in the district's 13 funded schools. Where 
there is, a significant difference among the opinions of teachers In these three 
grades, tbeir answers will be divided Into the following samples;. 

Kindergarten: 20 teachers (71. 4« of 28 distr1<;t kindergarten teachers) 

First Gride: 28 teachers (50.95; of 55 /first grade teachers) 

Second Grade: 18 teachers' (32. 7J of 56 second grade teachers) 

Mixed Grades:- 3 teachers 

Did not identify grade level: 2 teachers 

Total: 71 teachers 

Of the total of 71 teacher respondents, 56 (78.92) had educational assistants; 
15 (21.1%) did not. 

Principals' Questionnaire : A questionnaire was 'issued to each of the 
principals of District rs 13 participating schools. Twelve (92. 3«) were 
returned (one was apparently lost In the mall). 

Educational Assistants' Interview : Twenty educational assistants from 
9 Of the district's >3 participating schools were interviewed individually 
by the, evaluators. This represents' a satnple ofl21.n of the aides in the 
district. ^ 
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^- findings - Progranr Fimciioning - Result of Questjonnal fes and Interviews 
1. A npcation of Teaching Personnel^ 

Jgy^eys : A total of 33 .teaching positions' were allocated to District 1 
SIC schools. With between. 2.. and 5 positions^ allocated to each school. 
Since no guidelines were Vet in the curKef)t\p1 strict proposal to establish 
a specific 4nini mum pupil-teacher nAtio.f it is not poss.ible to judge the 
effectiveness" of staffing allocations for teachers on the basis of the 
proposal. The proposal nwrely states that "sufficient teachers" will ^ 
funded 'to reduce the teacher ratio"" (sic), not class size, for grades 

. one and two in each school. Of course it is obvious that any additional 
teacher win reduce the teacher-pupil ratio, even If 'it is reduced from 
35-1 to 30-1,- and even if the teacher spends her da/ in non-instructional 

. activity. Two additional factdrs seem'4mpprtant: fi>st, that several 
schools lost teachiJig- positions funded through tax levy and other sources, 
and second, that from our sample of 68 classes, 29^4% had more that 25 
children and 1B.Z% had between 30- and 32 children. It would seem then that 
the tern* of the proposal are essentially meeaingless because If class ^slze 
is hott ultimately reduced it is not possible tp meet the goals of the. pro- 
gram (viz small group and Individual Instruction). Since approximately 

-one-third of .the classes in the. participant schools have more "than 25 ' 
children, the addition of teachers through the 'SEC program has servexi in 
these cases .merely as a stop-gag measure in' the sense that without these 
teachers the class registers would exceed desirable levels even more, than 
. they do at the present time. 

In addition. the evaluators find that there is sojne Inequality in the ' 
distribution of teaching positions. For example. P.S. 122, with a total 
first and second grade population'of 94 students, received 2 'positions, 
while P.S. 140 witha first. and second grade population of 231 more 
than double that of P.S. 122, received 2 positions also. P.S. 61 with 
approximately the same nuinfaer of pupils as P.S. \A0 ( 234) received 3 
positions. N . 

Educational Assistants ; 102 assistant positions wero allocated to the 13 
participant schools, with between 3 and 9. allocated to ea£h school. There 
was to have been an educational assistant assigned to each kindergarten 
class, and fpr grades one and tvio an educational assistant was to be pro- 
vltled on tba basis of one assistant per 28 children for 60% of the chil- 
dren in each gra'de-. The evaluators found, from the principals' question- 
. nairo, that aTl of the regular kindergah^ens- In the participant schoool, 
except ohe class In P.S. 140. had assfstants. There was also no assistant 
in one special class InT.S.. 64. The table on the following page indicates 
how many aides each school should have In grades. one and two according 
to the formula cited above, and. how many aides they have now. The difference 
between th-'se two figures Is. also cite'd: over (+) or under (-) the specified 
number. ' .. • 



ERIC 
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Table C>n 

ALLOCATION OF EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANTS 



School 


t 

Aides :nurtber according to formula 


• 

Aides :pres<»)t number 


D1 f ference 


4 


2.3 


4 


+1.7 


15 


. 6.4 


9 


+2.6 


19 


2,7 


5 


+2.3 


20. 


• 6.3 


7 


+0.7 


34 


4 


4 


0 


61 


• 5 - . 


5' • 


0 


63 


6.9. 


4 . 


-2.9 


64 


9 


6 


-3 




4.9 . 


7 r 


+2.1 


122- 


2 


3 ^ 


+1 


134 . 


3.6 


6 - . " 


• +2.4 


140 


' ■ 5 . - 


9. . 


+4 


160 


• 3.1 


4 


J. Q 

if 



Total: 73 



P.S. 4 has one Hess a1de>than the, proposal actually allocated^ but l,7 
more than the mlnlmt^ to be allocated According to the proposal formula. 
P.S» 20 has one less aide than the- proposal actually allocated* but has .7 
more aides than It should according to the proposal formula. This explains 
why the "Aides: f resent Nutrber" colurm reads 73 Instead of 75. All other schools* 
have the nuober of aides allocated In the proposal * and nlifcof these have 
more than the minimum extabllshed by $he. formura. TWo, however, have 2.9 and 

3 fewer aides than the minimum. Since there are 9 schools with between 1 and 

4 aides over ttic minimum the evaluators observe that at present, educational 
assistant positions have allocated on a completely proportionally 
equal basis. ^ * ^ 



2. Educational Assistants 

A n^or proportion of SEC funding was allocated to the hiring of educational 
assistants, and 102 of the 135 positions funded were filled by these aides 
(the remaining 33' were teaching positions). These positions are therefore.^ 
most significant aspect of the program. 

Profile: From the instruments described above, the evaluators derived 
the following informatiwi about the aides' job-related experience. 

Educational background: the 20 aides Interviewed had complete the 
following nunfcer of years x>f schooling: J 
(10*) were not hi^h school graduates <, 
,35%) were high school graduates 

had completed c«e semester of college 
had cenpletcd 1 year of college 



2 
7 
2 
1 

1 m 



J0« 
25% 



Z5%] had completed 2 years of college 
had completed -3 years of college 

#»n *a«i afi iiiiMa t # g . ..i. ■ 
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Continuing Education ; The principals were asked how many of the aides 
working in kindergarten through second grad€ In their schools were actively 
working toward a degree In the "Cai^r Ladder" program. The 10 principals 
who respon'ded to the question employed a total of 82 .aides'. Of these, 40* 
(48.8%)- are currently working toward undt'rgraduateTJegree?. ~ 

In-Service Traioing ; The principals of the 13 participant schoo*ls were 
asked to evaluate the training the aides had received. The 12 who responded 
tfo the^qi^stloiinalre answered as follows: 

Ex^lleAt: 5 (41.7«) ... 
* .^md: 6 150%) 

Fair: 1 (8.3%) . ... 
Eleven principals (91.7%) found the training of their . aides excellent f)r good. 

The 20 aides interviewed were also asked to eva'^uate their training. Two 
had- net received any training because they had b^e' hired during the second 
half of the school- term. Two 'aides did. not respond. The* ratfngs were as- 
follows: ^ 

Excellent: 9 (45%) " P . ' 

: ^ Good: 5 (25%) ^ , * - * 

V Rii.r: ,2 (10%) - . • • , 

Poor: 0 (0%) 

NO Answer: 4 (20%) • . ■ ' , 

Fourteen (70%) of the aides found the training excellent to good.' . ^ 

Work Experience : Tbe 20 aides' interviewed had.'been' employed as aides ' 
for the following lengtlis of time: • - 

1 week - 1 month:. 2 (10%) ^ 
part of 1 year: 2 (10%) . ' ^ ^ \ 

■"'1 year: 0 . ■ * 

2 years: 0 

3 years: 4 (20%) . , - " 

4 years: 6 (30%) 

5 years: 5 (25%) • 

6 years : 0 .... 

7 years: 1 (5%) » • 
Sixteen (80%) have 3 years or more experience. • . 

These 20 ai^^ have spent the following lengths of time with the teachers 
whom they viejre assisting thts year; 
1 .weeTr'--4,jnonth: 3(15%). 
part of 1 yfeSrt^.-, J (15%) * , * " . 

1 year: T 25% 

2 years: 6 (30%) 

3 years : 0 . * • 

4 years: 2 (10%) ^ 
. 5 years:. 1" (5%) t 

Fourteen (70%) aides Had been with their present teacher for one year or more. 

Speaking a Second-Langfeage : Thirty-six of the aldeS of the 56 sample 
teachers speak Spanish, 1 speaks Polish and 1 speaks Italian. 5175%" of these 
aides are bilingual. ^ * , 
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' Residence ; • ATI 20 (100^ ) of the aides interviev<ed were residents of the ' 
coiwnunity in which«they teacn. Fifteen (75%) of these havie contact wtiich 
they.<onsider ben^cial with their students and their parents outside of 
school. . 

General Assessments of Glassroow Roles : The 20 aides interviewed were 
^ asked if there were viy ways^in which' they could. be more helpful to the children 
with whom 'they work. - Fourteen (70X) of these aides were satisf ed with their 
roles. Three (15%) suggested that tnore small group instruction would be desirable-, 
Z (10%) sa^d that they would like to have more time for planning with their 
?upervising teachers, and j[ (5%) said that more cosnmuni cation with parents would 
be helpful." • s 

Surnmary :- 

Projecting fj'om their sainplfi of 20 aides, 12 principals, and 56 teachers, 
the'^valuators find that 55% of the aides have more than a high school education, 
and 48.8% are working toward undergraduate degree. Eighty percent of the aides 
have held their present positions for 3 years or more, and 70% htl^ worked with the 
same teagher 1 year. or more. Seventy percent are satisfied with 'the roles they 
pl'ay in the classroom. One hundred percent of the aides are resi' iiits of the 
Communities in which they work, and 75% have contact with their students and 
stiiden^l^ parents butside of itcbool. Finaljy, a majority of both the principals 
and aides find the aides' in-service training to be good or excellent. 

It would seem, therefore, that a majority of the aides are' highly 
motivated, reliable, and w.ell-trained workers, and that their residence in 
the comnpunties in which they work is thought, to provide a valuable link be- 
tween the schools, homes, anjtJ comsunitles served fay the SEC program. The 
latter is probably paT;ticularly true oT those jftJdes who speak Spanish, since 
thVre is a large Spanish-speaking population In the district. 



Rotes of the Educational Assistants: Propo sed and,^iydl 



According to the program proposal, the educational assistants are supposed 
to assis* thei.rv"5upervisina teachers in the following areas: 

a* ' small group instruction . 

b. Working with cnildren at centers of interest'!' 
^ cr^m^fntdin4ng a wholesome classrocxn atmosphere • 

d. selecting and acquiring materials appropriate 
to the cultural background of the children 
. e. using audio visual materials 

f* supervising at games and on trips 

g, bilingual instruction where possible 

h, monitorial, clerical and administrative duties 
vfhere required 

i, providing a link between home, school » and 

^ community to improve communication and interpret 

the objectives of the program* 



In thelf questionnaires and Interviews the principals, teachers and 
educational' assistants were ^sked to identify those areas in which the 
educatit^al assistants Mde significant contriljuticni 



Id* 



: SaiDple: ' 56 teachers who^ad ildes • 

TT principals who responded to the question 
W aides interviewed' ^' 

These respondents answered as follows: 

Table C-12 . • ' 

f " I II ■! "111! « I > ^ 

PEftSONNEl VIEWS OF CONTRIBimONS OF EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANTS 

C ontributions . Principals Teachers Aides 

a. srnall group Instruction ^ 11 {100%) 56 (lOOS^) . 18 {90%) 

b. working with children^ 

centers jDf Interest 10(90.9%) 48 {85.7^) 18 {9QX) 

c. maintaining a wholescn* class- ' - ' 

room atmosphere , ■ -39(90.9%) 42 (7S%) 20(100%) 

d. selecting najerials appropriate * . - . • 

'tc cultural background of children 6 (54.5^) 2Z (39.6?) 9 [4m^/ 

e. asing audio-visyal materials 9 (81.8%)' 23 (41. T%) 9 ('49l) 

f. supervision at games or on trips 10^90.9%) . 53 i95Uf ) 17(85%) 

g. bilingu^al Instruction 8 (72.7?) .28 l5(h), f0-{50%) 

h. clerical, and administrative 
duties - ^ 5 (45.5%) 28 (SO?) 11 (555) 

i. improving cofpunicatfbn between 
school, home and conrumity — 43 (.76.8%) 17 (85%) 
relieving teacher "of routine 

duties - • , . 11 (100%) , * 50 ( 89.3%) 13 (65%) 

k. keeping t:l^f room neat X^-. 9 81,8%} 48 85,7%) 18-(90%) 

1. working in general office 0 (0%) 11 19.8% 1 (5%) 

ro. school monitor duties — — — 13 123. 2"^) 8 (40%) 

n. planning lessons. * • «'(3'6.4%) 14(25%) U (60%) 

0. no significant cwitributlon 0 (0%) '0 

" Ir - ' 



\ - 



p. other 3 (27.3%) 0 0 

Items j. through m. are not included in the program proposal, but were 
addled to the questionnaires because they seemed potentially relevant, 

Sunrqary : 

There seens to be substantial agreement among ^he sainple principals, 
teathers and aides, that the aides are meettijg the goals of the program 
^n aiding in-small group instruction^ working with children at centers of 
interest t mafnta-iaing-wholesooe rla';«irnfm atmosD'here. su pe.-vising at games 
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and on trips ♦ and Improving c6(n?nu».. cation between hiwne, sctool and cormnunity* 
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It seems that the area of bilingual instruction has not been stressed 
(this wa> cdnTirtnethln classroom observations made by the evaluators). This 
my be accounted for by'tKe fact that roaily (46.556) of the aides aiee not bi- 
lingual, and that some teachers believe that if Instruction is sole.ly in^ 
^ English, the non-English spfeaking children will be motivated tO'leanr^^glish 
^more rapldl^^ - . • ^ 

^' ♦ ■ ' 
As<-a whole, the aides also seem to be"do1ng little in the area of selection 
and acquisition of materials appropriate to the cultural backgroung of the ■> 
.students. This* too Is bcme out by the observations o-f the.evaluators. It 
is possible that few of the aides are acquainted. with black-American or non- 
Amerlcah' cultures (Spanish-tspeaking, Chinese etc.), arid that even the- » 
' bUck or Spanish-speaking aides have not been trained in this area. Also, 
some teachers have expressed the opinion -informally, that It is more conducive 
to classroom, unity not to introduce differences In cultura.1 background^n 
) the early grades. 

' t .. . ' ■ 

Fewer t^an«SOI of the teachers and aides cited the use of audio-visual 

materials as an important contribution of the aides. Again, "lack of.training 
■ may bfe an Important factor-liere, and perhaps lack of 3pprot)r1ate materials 

(;fii'thp teachers' questionnaire, lack of materials was a frequently noted 

Problem. See below)., ' . 



3: Major Benefits of the SEC Program - 

The teachers and principals of the participating- schools were asked to 
Indicate what they believed to be the major benefits of the SEC program. 
Fifty-eight teachers and - 12 principals responded to the question. The 
percentage cited, below are based on "Biese nunters. 



Ta ble C-13 ■ 
TEACHER EVALUATIONS OF PROGRAH BENEFITS 

Teacher Nwrtber 



Teacher Per Cent 











a. 


reduced class size 


38 


65.5% 


b. 


cluster teachers 


38 


65.5% 


c. 


enthusiasm' of teadhers- 








and other staff 


17 


29.32 ^ ■ 


d. 


aid jsf paraprofessionals 


50 


86.2% 


e. 


^tfdltlonal or improved materials 


28 


48.2% 


f. 


increased involvement of parents 


9 


15.5% 


g. 


other (to be described) 


. 0 


0% 
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In addition the teachers were csked to rate the :.ef feet of the program op^ 
their students' reading readiness or reading achievement. Fifty teachers 
restoon<ted as follows: . . . 



Excellent 

3 m) 



-Good Fair Poor None 

irvM) TT1250 •'TT2%) ■~r{6%v 
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The table of major benefits classified by the grade taught by the. 
^eacher respondents reads as follows; ~ , 

Sample:.. Kindergarten teachers 18 

First grade teachers 22 . • ' 

' Second grade teachers 15 

Mixed classes- teachers 3 , 

Table C-14 

TEACHERS' ASSESSMENTS OF MAJOR BENEFITS OF PROGRAM 



Major Benefits 



Kindergarten 



1st grade 2nd grade Mixed 



a. 
b. 

C". 

d. 
e. 

f. 



■reduced class size 
cluster teachers 
enthusiasm of staff 
aid of paraprofessionals 
additional or improved 
materials 

increased involvement- 
of parents ' 



9 
11 

6 
17 



(50%) 
(61.1%) 
(33.3%! 
(94.4%; 

(50^) 

(27.8%) 



14- (63.6%) 
'15 (68.1%) 
6 (27.3%) 
17 (77.3%) 

8 (36.4%) 

3 (13.6%) 



11 (73.3%) 

12 (80%) 

5 (-33,3%) 
12 (80%) 

7 (46.7%) 

2 (13:3%) 



3 (100%) 
1 {33.-3%) 
1 (33.3^) 
3 (100%) 

3 (100%) 

0 (0%). 



Summary i ■ ' " - 

_Ih general the teachers viewed reduced class size, the addifion of fluster 
teachers, and the materials funded through the program most oeneficial. But, 
as -night be expected, the aid of paraprofessionals was the most frequently cited ' 
benefit. ' , , . 

There is, however, some difference of opinion among the teachers of different 
grades. Fewer of the kindergarten" teachers cited reduced class size than did 
first and second grade teachers. This may be explained by the. fact that in ■ 
general the schools' kinderga»:ten" populations are s^maller than those of first 
and second grade. For example,. the kindergarten population of a school might • ' 
be 40, so that there would be two classes of 20 witjr or, without the SEC program. 
This is not as oftjn the' case in first or second gri'tfe. 

» 

Aid of paraprofessionals is cited most rrequently by kindergarten teachers, 
probably because all K classes have aides. This is not true in the first or 
second grades. 
» 

Pri ncipals : The pr^'ncipals were asked. to indicate what they, saw as the 
* major benefits of the program for each separate grade. The 12 respondents 

answered as follws: (See next page) 

' . ' ■ ■ ■ 

•■<,.■./ 

^ ^ ^ ^ — _ ^ 

ERIC 
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/Table C-15 



PRINCIPALS ' EVALUATIOt»S OF PROGRAM BENEFITS 



Major Benefits 



a. reduced class size 

b. enthuslam of teachers 
and other staff 

c. ratic or cluster teachers 

d. educational assistants 
c. additional materials 

f. parent invoTvement 

g, closer coflinunlty ties 
through paraprofesslonals 



Kindergarten 



First Grade 



7 (58.3%) » 


9 (75%) 


9.(75«) . 


. 8 1 


[66.7%) 


5 1 


41.7%) . 


6"( 


;50%) . 


12 1 


100%) 


10 I 


83.3%). 


5 1 


41.7%) 


4 1 


,33.3%) 


3 (253;) 


3-( 


[25%) . 


9 {75%) 


9 (75%) 



Second Grade 



9 (75%) 

9 t75%) 
6 (50%) 
10 (83.3% 
■ S (41.7% 
(41; 7%) 

8 (66.7%) 



Stannary^ / * • 

The /principals in general concur v^'ith the teachers in their choices of 
paraprofesslonals and reduced class size as the major benefits of the program. 
However, they rate the assiga*nent of cluster or: ratio teachers lower than did 
the classroom; teachers. The principals also believed that a major benefit was 
gained In establishing closer ties to the communities served through the work 
of pafaprofessionals. The principals cited increased involvement of parents 
more frequently tha<i did the teachers. 

[he principals wer^ also asked to rate by grade the improvements observed 
in t^eir schools as. a result of the SEC program. The 12 respondents answered 
e>s follows: 

• Table C-16 
KINDERGARTEN IMPROVEMENTS - P.RINCIPAl RATINGS 



Area 



Excellent 



a. general academic progress 5 {41 7%), 
of children ' 

b. social behavior 8 (66.7%) 

c. relationship between school 

and parents , 6 (50%) 

d. instructional techniques 
of teachers 

e. teacher control of class 

f. instructional materials 

g. individualization af 
instruction 6 (50%) 

h. .creative expression of 
cbiWrcfi 4 (33.3%|. 



1 (8; 3%) 

4 
2 



(33.3%) 
(16.7%) 



1. reading progress 
j... other 



2 (16.7%) 

a 



Good 



F&ir Poor None 



3 (25%) 0 0^4 (33.3%) 

3 (25%) 0 0 1 {8.m 

4 (33.3%) 1 (8.3%) 0 1 (8.3%) 

6 (50%) 1 (8.3%) 0 4 (33.335) 

4 (33.3%) 2 (16.7%) 0 2 (16.7%; 

6 (50%) .1 (8.3%) p 3 (25%) 

3 (25%) 2 (16.7%) 0 1 (8.3%) 

5441.7%) 1 (8.3%) n 2 (16.J%1 



6 (50%) 
0 



1 (8.3%) 0 
0 • 0 



3 (25%) 
0 



so 



Table C-17 

FIRST GRADE IflPROi^MENTS - PRINCIPAL RATINGS 



Area 



a. , general academic progress 



b. 
c. 
d. 



of children 



social behavior of 
children 

relationship between 
school and parents 
instructional techniques 
of teachers 

teacher control of class 
instructional materials ' 
i ndf vi dual i 2at ioojaf^ 
instruction 

h. 'creative expression of 

children 

i. reading progress 
j. other 



e. 
f. 
9. 



Excel lent 


Good Fai r 


Poor 


None 


1 (8.3%) 


8 (66.7%)0 


0 , 


3- (25%) • 


4 (33.3%) 


5°(50%) 0 " 


0 


2 (16.7%) 


2.(16.7%) 


7 (58.3%)! (8.3%) 

* * 


0 


2 (16.7%) 


2 (16.7%) 
5 (41.7%) 
2 (16.7%) 


5 (41. 7%) 1 (8.3%) 
3 25%) 3 (25%) 
5 (41. 7%) 1 (8.3%)- 


0 ^ 

0 

0 


4 (33.3%) 
1 (8.3%) • 
4 (33.3%) 


*5 (41.7%) 


4 (33.3%)1 (8.3%) 


0 


2 (16,7%)"^* 


2 (16.7%) 

1(8.3%) 

0 


6 (50%) 1 (8.3%) 
9 (75%) i (8.3%) 
0 6 


> 

0 

0 ' 
0 


3 (25%) 
.1 (8.3%) 

0 ' 



Table C-18 

SECOND GRADE IMPROVEfCffrS - PRINCIPAL RATINGS 



Area 



a. * general academffc progre^ss 

df children 

b. 'jsocial behavior of children 

c. relationship between school 
and parents 

d. . instructional techniques 
of teachers 

e. . teacher control af class 

f. instructional materials > - 

g. individualization of 
instruction 

h. creative expression of 
children^ 

i. reading progress 
j. other 



Excellent 


Good Fair^ 


Poor 


' None 










3 (25%) 
5 (41.7%) 


6 (50%) 0" 
, 5 (41.7%)0- 


C 
0 


3 (25%) 
• 2 (15.7%)' 


4 (33.3%) 


5 (41.7%)1 (8.3%) 


0 


2 (16.7%) 


* 3 (25%) 
■3125%) 
4 (33.3%) 


^'(•25%);:..LX8.3%] 
5 41. 7%) 1 (8.^^) 
4 {33.3%il (8.33;) 


0 

"0 ' 
0 


. 5.(41.7%) 

2 Ohm 

3 (25%) • 


5 (41.7%) 


3 (25%) 1 (8.3%) 


0 


3 (25%) 


3 (25%) 
1 (8.3%) 
0 


3 (25%) 2 (16.7%) 0 
(50%) 3 (25%) 0 
0 0 0 


4 (33.3%) 
2 (16.7%) 
0 
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✓ 



Suwnary : . . * 

. More than 60% of the principals found Improvement In the following areas 
to be excellent 6r good In ail three grades, as a result of the SEC program: 
general academic progress of ch1¥^r«i» social behavior of children, relation- 
ships between school and parents, teacher control of claiss, and Individualization 
of Instruction. Fewer than 60% found reading Improvement excellent or good 
In second grade, but 1^,3% fcimd It excellent to good In. first grade, and 66.7% . 
found It excellent or good In Kindergarten. The area most frequently cited 
Inproved In alt grades Is the social behavior of the children. 



SEC Cooi*d1nator ; One of the teachers funded through the SEC program may 
be used as an SEC coordinator Instead of a regu''ar classrobm teacher. Since 
most 6f the T3 participant sdjools have a shortage of teaichers, only 4 schools 
have established the position ef coordinator* (and one of these coordinators has 
been on sabbatical this year), so it is not possible to draw definitive -con- 
clusions about this position. Host of the 13 respondent teachers from these 
schools said that the coordinator helps them by serving as a resource. person 
for materials and teaching methods. Of these 13 teachere 9 (69.21) believed 
that the position was beneficial to them and sHould be continued. Of the 
58 respondent teachers whose schools were not served by a SEC coordinator, 
M (€8.9«)bel1eved that the position shouldT be established, and another 5 (8.6%) 
said they would like to have a coordinatorv but not at the expense of reducing 
the teaching' staff. . 

■ - , f • • " 

It would seem from these responses that the position of coordijwtor is 

generally cons.idered to be a valuable, addition to the school staff in that 
the.pet^on in this position can develop, acquire, and disseminate materials 
/and information about teaching methods to the -teacHers in early childhood. 
This person can also helop to provide continuity within the program. The 
position is considered to be valuable*, however, only when it exists in ad- 
dition to and not at the^ expense of teaching positions. 




4. Major Problems in the SEC Program 

♦I,- 15? were asked^what they saw as the major problem' areas in 

the SEC program. The iiwho responded. to the qyestlon answered as follows 



Table C-19 



TEACHER EVALUATIONS OF MAJOR PROBLEMS IN PROGRAM 

Problem Areas ' , Tggclrer-mmtrer ^Teacher Percent 

a. classroom space 28 » • sd q?: 

b. class size 25 m 

c. lack of individual instruction 22 43 . 

d. lack of materials 29 55*9^ 

e. Jack of involvement of parents 20 39*2% 

f. staff relationships, • -5 g'sx 

g. discipline . 6 11*8% 

h. emphasis on reading • • * 

too little . '4 • 7.8X 

top much ' 4 ' T 

i. other (to be specified) 

guidance overload i 

lack^of audio-visual materials 1 - • 

lack of program coordination 2 
parents refusal to .assume re- 

. s^onsibility for education 1 



Summary : * - , . 

Class size, classroom space, lack of individual instruction, lack of 
materials and lack of par<;ntal involvement were the "problem areas most 
frequently cited ty.the teachers. But since the highest percentage of 
teachers choosing any area was 56.6%, there would seem to be wi'de dif- • 
ferences in opinions held on these subjects. The only evidence that seems 
conclusive is that staff relationships, discipline, and over or under 
emphasis on reading are not considered major problem areas by a significant 
number of teachers. • . . 



. £r^?^^Pf^^ were^ asked a similar question with additional choices 

to reflect their different roles. The sample of 12 who responded to the 
questionnaire answered as follows: (See next pageT 
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Table C-20 
PRINCIPAL EVALUATIONS OF PROBLEM AREAS 



Problem Area 



Principal Number Principal Percent 





classroom and other space 




2 


16.7% 


b. 


materials 




3 


25% 




parent relations 




2 


ie.7% 


d. 


community relations 




0 


0% 


e. 


staff relations 




0 


0% 


f. 


teacher training (methods) /- ' 




2 


16.7% 




teacher training (management 








and discipline) / 




2 

* 


' 16.7\ 




lack or withdrawal of / 






funding in other areas ^ 




4, 


33?3« 


1. 


curriculum 




o« • 


0% 


j. 


teacher turnover 




4 


33'. 3% 


k. 


pupil turnover 




6 


SQ% 




other (to be specified) 










•classes too large 




2 


.16.7% 




lack of substitutes for 










paraprofessionals 




1 


8.3% 



Suimiary : * • 

Agafn^there are no areas lhat wer^ considered major problems by a 
conclusive majority of the principals questioned, but this is explicable in 
terms of the fact that' many of these problems vary from school to scThool. 
For example, some of the schools have relatively stable populations (P-S* 15), 
while one school (P.S. 61), according to the principal ;/had a turnover rate 
of 200% in the academic year 1970-71 • Also, the physical plants of the 
schools vary considerably, so that class space may be inadequate in one school 
* . and more, than adequate in another. 
» 

In any case, those problems most frequently cited by the principals are 
lack of materials, teacher and pupil turnover, and the lack or withdrawal . 
of funding in other areas ♦ For example, though SEC funded between 2 and 5 . n 
^ teachers for each participant school, several schools lost the tax levy fund- 
ing' for as many as or more teachers than they gained through SEC (e.g. P.S. 160). 
In P.S* 4, the All Day Neighborhood Schools program was not refunded, which 
meant the loss of two early choldhood teachers funded through that program. 

Teachers .were asked in an open ended question to identify the major 
learning difficulties in their classes. Fifty-nine teachers cited the 
following problems (the ofJipr<; did pot respond): ISpp Vipyt nagp ) ^ — 
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Table' C-21 

JEACHER EVALUATIONS OF LEARNING PROBLEMS 



Learning Problems 



Teacher Nunter 



Teacher Percent 



a. Language difficulties 

b. Home-related problems 

Emotional 

Lack of experiencial 

background 
Lack of parent in- 
volvement- • _J 

Total : 

c. Perceptual difficulties 

d. Absenteelsnf 

e. |ph-1tten and oral expression 



f. 

9 



Reading 
discipline 



27 



9 



T 
6 
5 
6 

2 



45.8? 

10.2% 

10.2% 

15.3% 
35.7%. 



"TOT 
10. '2% 
^.5% 
TO; 2% 
3.4% 



The 20 aides fntervfewed were^ also asked in an operiend'ed question what 
they .considered to be the most in^rtant problem areas in their classes. 
aeven (35%)' aides said there were no serious problemi. The remaining 12 (65%) 
.answered as follows: 

table 0-22 " . 

~ ~~ ) ^ • •• - 

ASSISTANT EVALUATIONS OF LEARNING PROBLEMS 



Problems 


Aide Number 


Aide Percent 


a. Discipline 


4 


^ . 20% 


b. Home problems 


2 


.10% 


c. Language (Non-English speaking 






children) 


6 


30% ' 


d. Lack of materials 


3 


>/ 15% 


e. Lack of space 


1 


'( 5% 


f. Social adjustment 


3 


1 15% 


g. No serious problems 


7 


35% _ . 


Summary: 







Teachers and aides cited most frequently the language difficulties 
of non-English speaking children as the most serious barrier to learning. 
In addition teachev^s stressed home related problems as presenting dif-- 
ftculties in learning. . , 
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- Suggested Solutionis ; ' 

/-^ ^^^^ needed to aid In sdTvIng these difficulties, 19 

■l^ijjlof the teachers said more individual materials were needed, anT~ 
14^(23. 7X) said smaller classes and/or an atde (where there was none), 
and/or more individual instruction. . One teacher said mor« classroom space - 
would be helpful. Twenty.flve (35.2X) did not rgspond. 

The principals too were asked what suggestions they would make to the 
end of Improving the SEC program's functioning. Of the 12 principals who 
responded. 8 (66.6X) said that more personnel were needeTto reduce, class 
registers -and the pupil-adult ratio. One principal suggested that a full 
time coordinator would be helpful, one cited the need for a Teaching English 
as a second Language program, and a program to discover, evaluate, and plan 
,a currlculwn for children with learning disabilities-. One suggested a 
program for teacher training. . . . 



Conmunl cati on Within the Schools and the District About t he SEC ' / 

^ . - r— 

Program; Because many teachers whom the evaluator^ pttjposed to work with 
seemed to know little about the SEC program during October, the evaluators 
asked three questions on the questionnaire deaTlng with the extent of com- 
imunlcatlon about the program within the individual schools and district as 
a whole. Of the 71 teachers who returned questionnaires, only 26 (36. 6S) 
said they had received any communication from their school admlntstration 
about the existence and functions of the SEC program. Thirteen of these 
were part of the evaluation sample, so that what information they received 
^ related to the fact that the evaluators worked with them. 

Only 22 (31%) said they knew of receiving materials^ funded by the program. 

A more general question was asked about whether or not relationships 
between teachers and school and. district administrators of the program 
needed Improvement. Ih1rty( 42. 3%)-. teachers said- that the relationship did - 
not need improvementTlMSl.lX) said that it did. Whit seems most slg- 
HTTlcant however Is thaF 25 ( 35.20 of the teachers Wd not answer the 
question. Since the question could be answered by a slnpTe yes or no, and 
should not have required a great deal of thought, the large proportion of 
teachers not answering suggeststhat these teachers were not being frank. ^ * 
and that perhaps many of them do believe that the relationships need im- 
provement but were reluctant to say so. 

The above Item also Included the question of which adnlnlstrator 
(principal, assistant principal, coordinator, district supervisor) teachers ^ 
would consult about problems relatea to Strengthened Early Childhood. Most 
teachers said they would jconsult either the early childhood assistant prin- 
cipal or the pHncipal. None- o/ the teachers referred his/her preblems. 
the district supervisor. Results of Informal Interviews with teachers and 
school administrators (pHncipals. assistant principals and SEC coordinators) 
indicated that these personnel have little, if any, contact with tiie 
"Olstrfct Supervisor. / 
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5. Materials 



^ * SS^'^^^y °^ mateHaU that.each school and gr^wftre to receive 
under SEC funding was sent to the administrator o/ the progl-aSin eaS 
•nfftl "^5^! a<Aptnistrator was asked to indicate' which 

? J 5 materials the school had in fact received. Of the 13 schools con- 
tacted. 10 responded. One of the respondent schools was unable to fill 
out the checklist because their SEC Coordinator was o^-&abbatical . reducing 
the number of respondents to 9. , . »cuuv.iny 

•c ^/l! "«tfC^a]^ were -listed in the, following categories: (1) general 

VaTl Jpi;^^"fr^'1'"^?JJ?^» ^^^^^ 6 itei« and (4) second 

grade. 3 items. A total of^ 23 items were ordered. 



Table C-23 



AVERAGE NUMBER OF SCHOOLS RECEIVING MATERIALS 
Kinds of Materials Average Nunfcer Haxiitium Number 



general K-2 


J6 Items 


• • 7- 


8 
7 


kindergarten 


,8 Iteirts 


» 6 


first-grade 


|6 itetiK 


5 


S 


second grade' 


[3 items, 


2 • - 


4 



The table stiows the average nunter of schools receiving items in each , 
category, in. the first category, for example, where 6 items were ordered, 
between 5 and 8 of the respondent schools received any given item. No more 
than 8 schools received any one Itjem. 

• No one item was received by all schools. The least received itenuJas ^ 
the second grade Early Childhood Series set which was checklisted in only 
one school. The 'other two second grade items were refieived in only 3 and 
4 schools respectively. No more than 5 schools received any of the first 
grade itenns. 

There Vi'ere 23 items ordered by the *SEC District Supervisor. In 9 re- 
sponding schools, 3 spools received no more than 4 items, one school re- 
ceived 7, 2 school s^^ceived 17.and 3 schools received over 20 items. 

Table C-24 

NU^^BER OF ITEMS RECEIVED ON MATERIALS CHECKLIS T /- 

- I : ■ — ^ ^ ^ji^ 

Total Number of -Items Re ceived Nunter of Schools Receivi.i^ 



3-4 

7 

17 ' 
20-23 


• 


t 


3 1 


[33.3X1 








1 ( 


1.1.1% 








2 1 

3 1 


:22.2%! 
[33.3%] 


■ 



ERIC Totals: 



9 (99.9%) 
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Sucaary : » ^ 

Twenty-three Items were ordered by the SEC DIstHct Supervisor in 
June 1971. These mateHals were predominantly for use in kindergarten 
and first grade. Only 3 mateHals were ordered specifically for second 
grade. FoUr schools, out of nine who checklisted materials, received, 
only between 3 and 7 items, out of 23 items on the list. Sixty-six percent 
of responding schools had received no nwre than half the wyierials Ordered 
by June, 1972. . ' 
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CHAPTER 4 



CONCLUSIONS 
» J. DISTRICT ADMINISTRATION 




On the basis of the preceding data, the evaluators conc^Tide tliH the 
Strengthened Ear}y .Childhood program In District 1 provides valuab.leA^er- 
vices to the 13 schools receiving funds, but that there are sever^il areas 
ip which the program needs inprovement. 



Allocation of Teaching Personnel andi-laterials 

The teaching and educational assistant positions; as well^as the materials, 
funded under the program* have not bgen distributed equally, on strictly 
according to guideline recommendations in tRe 13 participant school s«. Two 
schools, which have the highest student populations in the funded group, 
have fewer aides than many of the others, while a school with slightly mpre . 
than H their population has 1/3 again as many as the proposal formula re- 
quires. In addition, most of th6 schopls did not receive a -significant portion 
of the materials allocated in the proposal and ordered by the District SEC 
Supervisor. 

. \ 

District Planning " ' / ' ' 

The program is apparently considered to partially fill a need for more 
teaching personnel, but in the area of administration *^t islJot defined or 
administered' with specific objectives or controls** Most of tbc teachers who 
participate in the prbgram {by virtue of -having reduced teacher-oupfl ratios, 
an educltional assistant, and/or tnaterials funded by the program; do not 
even know that the program exists. They are givn special' orientation 
training In working with aides and receive-no Supervision or aid from the 
District Early Childhood Supervisor who is nominally-in charge o^the program. 
Because of these factors, the success of the program in terms 0/ aides in 
entirely detemined by the personality and competence of the i/dividual teacher 
and aide and their ability to work out a constructive plan of action together. 
Where they succeed, their success is entirely their own, and not that of the 
administrators and/or plar;*ers o^the program on a;dtstrict level* In^iri- 
dividual schools, teachers and principals together may approach the us* of 
personnel more systematically, but In terms of th'e overall administration df 
the program, this is purely fortuitous • . - 

Reduced Pupil -Teacher 'Ratio . • ' 

Many of the teachers funded through the SEC program are merely being ustd . 
to fill gaps left by reduction of tax 16 vy and other sources oY funding for 
teaching positions. Wherel there are rn^oy cias^S registers above 25, "Some ajs 
high as 32, it seerrfs -inaccuate aJMiest to consider the early childhood program 
"strengthene'd", especially whferrf these large classes have no aides- 
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Proposed Staffing Roles • 

. ' The turrent proposal for the $EC program is remarkably lacking details 
about the administrative goals of the program, or specific details of what 
duti^ the teachers and aides are to fulfm. While the aides are assigneji 
several specific duties, the teachers are sir^ly "to be used in each 'stnubV^^ 
in ways to best service all the children on (sic) the grades affected." And 
ther*e is ambiguity even in the case of the ai(fes. For exair^le, the proposal 
stated that aides are "to give bilingual instruction when possible." It 
would seem highly desirable in an area with a large non-English speaking school 
population %o determine definitely whether or not bilingual instruction is 
a goal and if it Is, to take the necessary steps to hire aides who can give 
such instruction. The sane is true of the proposal recosnmendation that aides 
select or acquire material^ appropriate to. the cultural background of the - 
children.. At the present. time ..only 50% (projected from teacher question- 
naire sample) of aides employed speak a language oth^ than English and ap- 
parently fewer than 50% of the aides are ifi%lved in selection and acquisition 
•^of culturally appropriate materials. 

1? 
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ll' £FFECT1V£N£$S OF SEC PERSONNEL ... ^ 

-v-^ - - • ■ 

■ . . ; 

Educational Assistants 

" * 

■ The e\^aluators believe that the assignment :0f educational assistants 
is the most valuable aspect of the SEC prograr^ and most clearly meet$ the 
general goal of strengthening early childhood education.- This goal Is 
achieved primarily through Individual and small group instruction* working 
with children at centers of Interest, in5)rov1ng ccrourtl cation between the 
hornet schoQlSt and communities served by the program, and helpiiig the teacher 
in supervisory^ clerical and administrative duties so that the teacher can 
be more free to concentrate on teaching. The roles pTayed by the assistants 
can clearly help meet the program goals established by the Board of Education' 
(see Chapter IK in general, the* assistants make possible a greater flex- 
ibility' in nf^thods of teaching than could be achieved by the teacher alone^ 
so that individual^ small group and whole group instruction can be'accom- 
plished with either homogeneous or heterogeneous grouping* 

Since every regualar kindergarten class^(with one exception) nas an 
aide, the effects of the program are particularly evident there. This Is 
confim^ed by the formal classroom observations of the evaluators, and in 
the results cff the Pre-Reading Assessment tests. The evaluators observed 
in the kindergartens more flexibility and creativity In teaching methods, 
subjects taught, better rapport between children and adults and between 
teacher and aide than In the other two grades'. Those kindergartens observed 
by the evaluate^ seemed, as a whole, to provide -environments highly con- 
ducive to botfi academic learriing and socialization. 

The effects of the program seem to diminish progressively in the first 
and second grades. This is partially because there are fewer aides in these 
grades and partially because less constructive use Is made of their services 
than in kindergarten. In both fi«t and seeded grade, the classes observed 
Dy the evaluators' had much less small group instruction, and a much higher 
percentage of the aides were seen ndttworking with diiloren than was the 
case in klodergarten. Where there are no aides, the teachers are forced' 
'to rfely primarily on whole group instruction at the expense oMhose chil- 
dren who heed individual attention or would benefit by working In small 
groups with other children at the. same level of development in the subject 
being taught. The class regijsters are also usually higher In these grades; - 
which further hinders the ^effort to personalize instruction. 



Though one of the goals of the program is to provide b*ilingual instruction 
swrough the aides ''wherg possible**', the evaluators .heard no bilingual in- 
struction in. their formal classroom observations and only 50% of the sample 
teachers and aides cited bilingual instruction as-one of the aide^' con-^ 
^tributions. Fewer than 50% of both aides and teachers cited "selection of 
materials ^fppcbprlate to the cultural background of Che children" as a con- 
tribution of the aides, and the evaluators observed no classes where specific, 
non Anglo-American oriented lessons were presented b^- teachers" or aides. 
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B. leachertT "^^^ _ ^ .. 

• Given ccoipetent and interested teachers ( and teachers observed 

■ j by the svaliiatSrs seemed to be both), the efTectivenes^pf the SEC program 
is deternHned ])y class size, -the presence 'or absence of aides, sufficient 
appropriate ^rnaterlals and space, and the. abilities {especially language 
abili^ei and training) and of course, th^, motivation of the children .(which 
V is dependent both on the teachers and parents). 

, "Where many teachers are in charge of classes with populations oveV 25, 
. some- without aides, many with a large proportion of non-Engli',h speaking • 
children or children With limited Englisli speaking ability, ♦.he effective- 
ness of the teachers diminishes accordingly, ev^ given the teachers* best 
% : intentions. As previously stated i in many casfs the allocjitidn of teaching 
positions. has served merely to fill gaps created by- the loss of funding from 
^oUT^s otHer than SEC. While without, the SEC positidns the situation would 
b€ worse 'Irlt^rms of class size, the positions^ cannot be said to have strength- 
ened ear^ly dilldhood education in the participant schools where first and;y 
' second: gradeX class sizes remain over 25 and teachers have no aides. TfeSsT ca/j .. 
/ be seen particularly in the second grades where MAT scores were generally 
' ' low (as compared with high PRA scores in kindergarten), where fewer than 60% 

of the principals? found reading progress to be excellent or good, and where 
, ^ the evaluators observed discouragement on the part of even those th^y be- 
lieved to be excellent teachers. 

C, Coordinators 

M6st teachers in schools served by an SEC Coordinator believed this position 
to be a valuable addition to the school staff and most teachers iii schools 
without a coordinator believed there to be a need for this, position. Un- 
fortunately, this position can only be created at the expense of a possible 
teaching position so that few of the schools feaT they can afford to ^ave a 
coordinator. 
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III. MAJOR BENEFITS OF THE PROGRAM 



Educational Assistants * i 

I he greatest benefit of the SEC -program, according to the observations 
of teachers, principals and the evaluatons, is the additior of educational' 
assistants to the teaching staff. These assistants make possible more 
efficient, creative, and flexible methods of teaching, improved academic 
achievement and social behavior of childrfen- and estab'lish valuable ties 
6etweeen the communities* hOTes and schools served. 



8, Teachers 

The second major benefit of the progffam is the allocation of teaching 
positions and the concomitant reduction 'of adult-pupil ratio and in some 
cases reduced class^ size* But again, it should be noted that these posi- 
tions, in the present situation of reduction in other sources of funding, 
serve in many cases to keep class size from becoming absolutely unmanageable, 
rather than to strengthen in a positive way the education of the children 
involved. 



C. ' Materials ^ - ^ ^ 

Between 41% and 48% of the sample principals and teachers believed that 
the materials funded by the program were a major benefit of the program. 
However, most of the teachers were not aware of having received' these materials 
^nd most of the scHool SEC administrators reported receiving only half the 
materials ordered by the District Early Childhood Supervisor, More than H 
the teachers consider the lacfeof materials to'be a serious problem in achieving 
the goals of the SEC program, 'Because of these factors, the evaluators con- 
clude that the materials that were received served, like the funded teachers, ^ 
more to help achieve a sort of subsistence level than to actually improve 
a situation that could be considered .even minimally sound in terms of ed- 
ucational theory • 

It should also be noted that only a small percentage of the materials or- 
dered were designated for use by second grades. This further indicates that ^ 
in important ways, the second grades are being neglected. 
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IV. MAJOR PROBLEMS IN THE ACHIEVEMENT OF PROGRAM GOALS 



The evaluate rs conclude, on the basis of teiicher and principal responses 
to questionnaires, and on the basis of their own observations, that the most' 
serious t)bstacles to the la^chievement of program goals are class size, laick 
of materials, lack of parental involvement, lack of sufficient ^eachitit per- 
sonnel (teachers and, educational assistants), and the high percentage of 
^nVQ"^"!" the participant schools who 'do not speak fluent English. Teacher 
and pupil turnover are also serious problems, but are not within the province 
of this particular program* • " 



V. PROGRAM ACTI VIT lES 



Kindergarten 

Small "group patterning is the rule in the kindergarte .s observed and 
aides are working effectively as small group instructional leaders. The - 
curriculum appears to be well integrated and children are working in a 
variety of activities with se^nd educational aims". Music is being used 
in several kindergarten clS^ses with a high percentage of non-English speak- 
ing children with great success in the area of language objectives. The 
evaluators noted, however* that an unsuitably small proportion of work time 
was allocated to the very important area of language comprehension, which 
included activities jn memory, cause and effect and vocab-ulary areas. Of , 
all the comprehension areas, vocabulary was stressed most and very few 
or no activities related to cause'and effect relationships were observed. 
This-was true at all gradjs .levels. ^ 

Most kindergarten classrooms, although not outwardly equipped with materials 
funded under the program, had many interesting materials which were well 
utilized and well arranged. 

Kindergarten teachers are for the most part very happy to have educational 
assistants and the classwork shows very advantageously the results of planning 
and instruction and care by two adults.". 



First Grade 

First grades were more similar in effective functioning to kindergarten^ 
• than to second grades. Aides'were not used quite as effectively as in kin- 
dergarten, but were very helpful and the grouping pattern seen was satisfactory. 

• The increased formality observed in classroom situations was not compen- 
sated for in more academic learning , and reading continued to bek 
taught in itself^ rather than in other subject areas more interesting to the 
child and necessary ta his development as, for example, science, social studies, 
and mathematics. ^ Music activities were lacking and again, there was a smaller 
proportion than to.be expected of comprehension (and especially cause and ef- 
fect) language activities, ^ • 
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VI. TESTIN6 



• Children considered .by their teachers to be at the readiness level 
(first graders, for the most part), showedja high ability to recognize 
basic. sight vocabulary words on an original test instrument designed 
to measure this ability. 

« * 

Kindergarten children, excepting a small number considered to be top - 
inmature to be tested, performed at a level above the city-wide normative 
sample of children in reading readiness activities as measured by the New 
York City Pre-Reading Assessment Test. Second grade children received as 
a group, scores bel«w those of the national normative sample of second grade 
children as measured by Metropolitan Achievement Test. These results are 
not supn sing in li^it of the assessment made by the evaluators of second 
grade classes observed in comparison to kindergartens and first grades. 

* iii]*^'^!!! district schools showed a si gnif leant' Amount 

of difficulty in their ability to order the events of a story sequentially ' 
as measured by an original evaluation instrument. 

f i/ii^^^-T abilities to finish tasks assigned, the majoVity of the sample 
or children testfid showed a high level of improvement between October. 1970 
and June, 1971. , ^, 

'- V' t - . . 
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CHAPTEPf 5 




RETCOMMENDATIONS. 



The evaluators believe that the SEC program provides valQat\le>services 
.to. the schools and students in District 1 and therefore shouW be. recycled, 
i.f possible with funds sufficient to provide aides in all K-2 classes; and 
enough teachers to reduce the pupil -teacher ratio as well as class size to ^ 
a level that could be cohs^idered a positive ijrengthening of early, childhood 
education. . . * * 

The evaluators also recommen?! that^the following steps be taken to insure 
the efficient functioning of the program as it now stands: ^ 



1. Teachers and educational assistant positions sKpuld be distributed ^ 
equayv/mong the schools served by the program on the basis ^of som definite 
critefmi (e.g. population, percentage of non-English speaking children, etc.)." 

2. No school should receive more ^ides than established by the program* 
propbsars formula, un1f?l all otKer schools. Kave been allocated th^rr , ^ ^ 
minimum number. * ^ 

3. The basis for the distribution of teaching positions should be made ' ' 
clear in the proposal, and these |)ositions should be distributed equally 
among the schools on this basis. . 

4. The distribution of materials funded by the program should be strictly - 
supervised so that all schools are equally benefitted. Perhaps the best 

way to insure that all participant schools benefit equally from the ifiaterials 
is,^to allow each school to order materials individually. In this way there 
wou!ld be no"<langer of .duplication and school administrators would know what 
was 'to be received and could take the necessary steps to insure that what 
is ordered is received. 

• 

If the SEC supervisor continues to order materials, SEC personnel in each 
of the schools should be consulted in advance of thfsVand a list of expected . 
materials should be sent to each SEC school administrator. ' 

AUo, second grades should be allotted a proportion- of the funded materials 
equal to that allotted to kindergarten and^grade one. 

5. Clear and specific goals should be set for the program by district 
administrators, and the appropriate steps should be taken /to insure that 
all participating personnel are aware of these goals and are given what- - 
even aid, advice or supervision is necessary to achieve them. 
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6* Especially those teachers who feel training would be helpful, and 
possibly ill teachers vf\v> have ai,des, should be trained to work efficiently 
with their aides in order to meet the goals of the program. Joint training/ 
discussion. sessions with both teachers and aides would be helpful* Th.e SEC 
administrator in each school shou1<l be, perhaps, officially responsible for 
initiating and carrying out these sessions during >the school year. 

^ ^ / ^ - 

7. > Training sessions for educatiotnal assistants as they are now conducted 
on a district level should be contjnued* 

8. Educationjl ^assistants should be allotted at least two- official periods 
per week for planning wit'h their teachers* They should be encouraged to 
plan by both the teachers and their school administrators* • 

9. If the goals of the program are to be fully achieved, SEC funds for 
teaching positions must^be used as supplements to and not replacements for 
other sources of fundi ng^ 

10. The roles of teachers involved in the program should be defined clearly. 
A decision shouldbe made as to whether or not bilingual instruction and 
developing or acquiring materials "appropriate to the cultural background 

of the children" are to be an official responsibility of the aides. If 
so, -steps should be taken to hire a larger proportion of bf lingual aides and 
to train aides in the use of both bilingual and culturally oriented materials 
and to coordinate their use with daily classroom activities. , ' ^ 

Effectiveness of SEC Personnel 

1.. The ai^Iocation of educational assistants, as the most significant aspect 
of the proaram.^should be cpntinued, if possible with an ai^e allocate*d to all 
regular K-2 classes in the participant schools^ so that the first and secoftd 
grades can benefit equally with the kindergartens^^ 

2. The reasons for the apparently l^ss eff^ive use of aides in grades 
one and two should be more fully investigated^^and appropriate training or 
supervision should be instituted to remedy this situation. 

3. For the sake of maximum teaching efficiency, an' effort should be made 
to secure enough. teaching positions to reduce, class sizes to below 25 pupils. 

4. A consisteft approach should be followed in the teaching of children 
v^ho speak little or no English. Some clear guidelines are needed in this 
area. 

5. The roles of school SEC coordinators should be. defined, and the position 
continued where classes are small enough to allow for' the- addition of this 
position in lieu of an additional teaching position. If possible, sufficient 
funds should be allocated to create the position in schools that do not have 
a coordinator at the present time. 



Program Activities 

1; . Coordinatton of activities should exist among district SEC schbols. 
Teachers and coordinators should become aware of the program as It exists 
in other schools, and provision should be made for teachers, especially 
new teachers, to observe K-2 "master teachers" in their own or other schools, - 

Z. K-2 curriculum should emphasize, to a greater degree than is evidenced 
at present,- activities in the area -of language comprehension (viz. memory, 
cause and effect |nd vocabulary). Special (attention should be devoted to 
providing acti>4,ities in the most neglected of these areas - cause and effect 
relationships. . ^ 

^3. The curriculum in grattes one and ^specially grade two should allow less * 
time for specific "reading'* activities. Reading lessons sljould be in- 
corporated into science, mathematics and^social studies les^sons. Music and 
art should be used more creatively and to a greater extent in teaching read- 
ing on grade levels one and two. 

4. More culturally oriented materials and lessons should be in evidence in 
K-2 classes. 

5. Second grade teachers should utilize Iheir aides to a greater extent than 
at present, in leading small [^ups of children on instructional and non- 
instructional levels. 

6. Second grade teachers should make less use of standard texts andjiore 
use of audio-visual materials. ' 

7. Teachers in grades one and two should attempt to make classroom settings 
more informal and especially in second grade provide a physical and social 
environment conducive to learning. 
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. APPENDIX A , 



STREN6THEHIN6 EARLY CHILDHOOD . 

. DISTRICT I 
SCHOOL ^PRINC!PAL$ ' QUESTIONNAI RE 



SCHOOL NUMBER ^ 



PRINCIPAL . 



1. How many teachers are on yoj6r staff in the following grades? 
K 1_ 2 

2. How many educational assistants are on "^our, staff in the following grades? 

K ' . . T - • ' . 

. i — . ^ 

3. How many pupils attend your school in these grades? 
K ■ 1 * 2 



4. How many regular classes do you have for ? 
K ■- 1 . I 2 



5, Please list any special classes or sutf-groups which meet regularly on these 
^levels: • *v 

N&me of Class . No> in Cla^^s - ' Subject 

Kinder. 



1st Gd. ■ . ■ . 


; 






2nd Gd. • . ' • ' ' 



6. Please indicate the number of classes on each grade level to which pupils 'Were 
assigned on the basis of: ' , * 

Grouping : ^ - , Kinder . 1st Gd. . 2nd Gd . 



Homogenous grouping ^..eading ability) 
Homogenous grouping (other eiresr abilUy) 
Homogenous grouping (adjustment) 
^ Homogenous grouping (age) 
Heterogenous grouping 
Other - specify 
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(Appendix A continued)- 



.J(SCH00L PRINCIPALS' QUESTIONNAIRE) 



7. . Please list the, names of the teachers and educational assistants in your 
school funded under the Strengthened Early Childhood Education -Program: 



Teachers 



Special Title if any 



Grade 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4, 
5. 



1. 
2. 
3, 
4. 
5. 

8. • 



Educational Assistants 



Grade 



9. 



Please attach a copy of. each of these staff members' weekly working schedul es 

i ncl iid ing tha number of hours worked and the type of work done during thoseliours . 

If* any of the funded teachers holds a position other than regular classroom 
teacher, please describe the duties involved and give a critical comment of the 
position (e.^. , coordinator, teacher trainer, cluster). 



10. How would you desc?*ibe the main function(s) of the teachers funded under the 
Strengthened Early Chlldhoocf Education Program? 



n. Please check the ar^as'in which .the educational assistants make a significant 
contribution: / 

Assisting in givitig a small group instruction, 

Relieving teachers of routines (milk, etc.) 

Assisting in working with children at centers of interest. 

• Helping keep official records. 

7\ssi sting in maintaining wholesome classroom atmosphere. 
Helping in the general office if necessary. 
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(Appendix A conttnued) 




(SCHOOL PRINCIPALS' QUESTIO?JNAIRE) 



Assisting in selection of cultural materials, 

Keeping, the classroom neat. 

Assisting in use of audio-visual materials. 

Supervising at games^and on trips. 

Planning dally .lessons. • 

Giving bi-lingual instruction. 



Coninent 



iJ^burlJhoil^ quality of training received by the educational assistants 



Excellent 
Comment: 



Good 



Fair 



^oor 



13. If possible, give the number of 'educational assistants actively workinq 
• toward a degree in the Career Ladder program in your school. ^ 



Do you encourage this and how ? 



Yes 



No 



14. 



Considering eaiTgrade separately, 'wLa^ aspects of the program have shown 
f-^^^^^Mmprovement in your school? Please r|te E (excellent), G (good) 

General academic progress of children ^ 

Social behavior of chndr.en. 

Relationship between school and parents " 

Instructional techniques of teachers ' ^ 

Teacher control of class — — 

Instructional materials used ." 

Individualization of instruction — — -~ 

Creative expression of children 

Reading progress ' 

Other • > ■ • - — " 



15. Which of the following aspects of the program has been most beneficial in 
your view? ^ 



ERIC • 



Reduced class size 

Enthusiasm of teachers and other staff- members 
Assignment of ratio o\ cluster- teachers 



1 
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(Appendix A continued) 



(SCHOOL PRINCIPALS* QUESTIONNAIRE) 



^ 16. 



J7. 



Educational assistants 
Extra niaterials 
Parent involvemerit 

Closer community ties throug « paraprofes^ionals 
Service to program and children by district 
ECE coordinator ' " . ' . . • 

Check it^s whtch have presented significant problems 
in organization and' implemerttation of the. program 
this year: * ' ' * . ^ 

Classroom and other space 
Materials 

Parent relations ' ' 

Community reJatipns . 
Staff relationships^ * 
Teacher trainihg (methods) ^ 
Teacher training (managefl>ent & discipline) 
Lack of withdrawl of funding in other areas 
Currictilum 
-Teacher turnover 
Pupil turnover 



Comments: ^ ; J ^ 

if an early childhood tbacher in j^our^sclioo^l had i professional problem 
through what hierarchy of positions would this problem generally be 
channeled ? - Please fill in titles. 



18. 



20. 



Teacher,, 



Have ydu received any special maieriials from the Strengthened ECE prooram 

Yes " No When v/eVe. these received? 





Tfo w are lnly"dTYrr 



19. What suggestions do you have for the imWovement of the SECE program ? 



Please list the standard 'tests used in ybor school during the current 
academic year. . ^ . \ 1 2 



Name tff test 



Date (approximate) 
of administration 
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TE ACHING &[ ;; . ' APPENDIX 8 

STRENGTHENING" EARLY CHILDHOOD 
DISTRICT ! 



TEACHERS' QUESTIONNAIRE 

• TEACHER__ ; •» S CHOOL 

GRADE r ATE ' 

CLASS register' " • 

AIDE^ NAME (If any) j;_ 

Working Hours • - ' 
(of aide) M T > W T F 

APPRQX, NO. OF HRS. PER DAY OF CLASS TUC DEVOTED TO READING AND/OR LANG. ARTS 

NAME OJ READING PROGRAM (If any)__ [ 

READING EXPECTANCY .F AVERAGE STUDENT IN GRADE JUNE 1972___ 

NUMBERS NON-ENGLISH CHILDREN SE^T. JAN. ^ _^ 

AMOUNT OF TIME FOR SPECIAL HELP M . T_^ W [ T F 

TITLE OF HELPER (If ariy) '_ 

ARE YCU A CLUSTER TEACHER YES NO 

SUBJECT OR SUBJECTS TAUGHT lli THE CLUSTER: 

Monday _ * 

Tuesday " ■ . 

Wednesday > , , 

Thursday I J 

Friday ' * 




J. Have you received any •cofmnuni cations from your school administration to make you 
aware of the existence and function of the SEC program? 

Yes No^ ' . ~ 



i f 



* ( 
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(Appendix B continued) 



(TEACHERS' QUESTIONNAIRE) 



2. To your knowledg^,. bave you received or will you receive any-materials funded 
under the SEC program? YES ^ NO 

If so, please describe- - - ' 



erJc 



3,, f^lease fill in the foHov/inq schedule with your daily activities under the days 
of the v-zeek^ and the time they are performed in the left hand^ column. 

J 



Period 



TUESDAY 



Total teaching hours per week 



WED. 



THURS . 



FRIDAY 



Total -administrative hours per v/eek 



Please describe an^ non-scheduleJduties you perform 
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(Appendix B^continued) 



(TEACHERS' QUESTIONNAIRE) 



4. 



8. 



Did you, or do you receive any special training (e.g. seminars, work shops, 
discussion groups) to work as an SEC teacher? YES ^NO 

If so, please describe: ' ^ 



V 

Dp you. see any need for special training? YES 
If soz-whatrkind? ' 



NO 



Please check the /olTowing areas in which the Educational Assistant, if any, 
makes -significant contributions: 



a 
b 

c 

e 
f 

g 

h 
1 

j 
k 
1 
m 
n 

0 



Sma^l 9roup instruction 

Working w4th children at centers of Interest 
Relieving teacher of routine duties (?iil1c, etc J - 

Maintaining good classroom atmosphere 

Keeping cTassroom neat - 

Selecting materials appropriate to the cultural backround of the 
students 

Working in general office", if needed 

.Bilingual instruction 

School monitor duties ^ ' 

Using audio-visual materials . - 

Planning lessons ^ , ^ 

Supervision at games or on trips- \ 

Clerical or administrative duties^ ^ 

Improving communication between school , home and community ^ 

No significant contribution . . , 



If you do i.ot have an assistant, would you like one? YES 
^ If so, hou would you make us e of his/her services? __ 



NO 



Is there an Early Childhood Coordinator in your school? YES 
How often do you have professional' contact with this person? 

In ^hat way does this person help you? 



NO 



. Do you think this position should be continued? ' YES 
*Why or why not? > 



NO.- 



9, If there^is.not an Early Childhood Soardinator in your school, do you think 
there should begone? YES NO 
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(Appendix B continued) 



(TEACHERS' QUESTIONNAIRE) 



/ 



10. 



12. 



Please describe what' you see as~ the major benefits of the SEC program: 

a) Reduced class size _^ 

.b) Cluster teachers 



c) Enthusiasm of teachers and other staff 

d) Aid of paraprofessionals _/ " 

e) Additional and /improved materials 

f) Incr^^sed involvement of parents ^ 

g) Other (please describe) 
-^^^ . ' 



\ 



Ifihat'do you see as. the major problems in the program? 

a) Classroom space 

b) Class size 

'a) Lack of individual instruction ' 

d) Materials 

e) Involvement of parents _J 

f) "Staff relationships 

g) Discipline 



'h) Emphasis on reading too much 
i ) Other 



too little 



How would you rate the effect of the SEC program on your students' reading 
readiness or reading achievement? 



Excellent 



Good 



jf ai r 



Poor 



None 



13, What are the 2 or 3 main learning difficulties in your present clas^? 



ERLC 



What special aids are needed, if any? 



Has 5EC provided any of this help? YES 



NO 



14. As an SEC teacher, what do you see as the most important goals Tor the 
• children in your class to achieve? 

a) 

b). • ■ • 
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(Appendix 8 continued) 



(TEACHERS' QUESTIONNAIRE) 



15. 



\ 

Wi_th which administrative personnel dq you deal if yoo have a professional 
problem with materials, discipline, class over-load, curriculum? 
(Please write in the problem area after the personnel .ti ties) • 

, V - ' . . . 

a) SEC Coordinator ^ ■ • 

b) Early Childhood Assistant Principe^ ' 

c) Prijicipal _j / 

d) District Early Childhood Supervisor . 



Do you see any need for improved communication with any of these people? 
YES' NO Title (s) • » ^ . 



16. COMMENT (if desired): 
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APPENDIX C 



Strengthening Early Childhood 
Dtstrict 1 -"^ 
Educational Assistant Interview 



1. How many years of school have you finished? 



/ 



2. Are Vou currently enrolled in a college degree programt . ^es / no 

3. ' Do you plan to conplete it? yes 



no 




k.- How long have you worked as an educational assistant? 



• With the present teacher? 



/ 



5. Are you a resident of this community? yes 



o 



6. Are^you.d parent ef a student in this school? yjefs no . 

■ , • . / 

7. Do you have contact wi*th students and/or- parents outside school? yes no 

' . / * *' ' ' 

'8. Please; Jist in- ordfer-of importance the cor:Ktri but ions you have made iti 
the :classroom tp help the children and/of teacher: 
Which of the following areas have you ^de .dontributions- in? 

' ' / ''V 
Smal 1 group' instruction / 



Working with children at centers of ^interest . 
_ Relieving teacher of routine duties <milk; etcj 

_ Maintaining good classroom atmosphere* 

_ Keeptng classroom neat #' 

Selecting materials /^ppropriawe to the cultural, background 
^ of the students / 

Working in general office, if needed*^ 

_ 'Bilingual instruction ^; 

_ School monitor duties 

_ Using audio-visual materials r ' ' 

^ Plarthing lessons 

_ Supervision at games or on trips / ' 

_ (Clerical or administrative duties, 

_ Improving communication between school, home and community 
No signl f leant contribution 



Other 
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(Appendix C continued) 
(Educational Assistant Interview) 



10. ;.|s there any way in which you could heTp the" chi Idren nwre? 

11. How valuable was the training you recievedat the Auxiliary Educational 
Ca ree r Un 1 1 7 ^ 



12. Would you have preferred to have a .larger training period? yes 



no 




J3 
2 

Z 
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APPENDIX D 



STRENGTHENING EARLY CHILDHOOD 
READINESS LIST 



* n 



Teacher's Name 



School 



Grade Level 



Please list all the children in your class who ycu would classify at the 
'•readiness** level at the beginning of the* school year. 

I. 



2. 

3. 
k. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 

9. 
10. 

1 1 . 
12. 
13. 

]k. 
15. 



-i-r 



erJc 



' ^ . APPENDIX E 

SIGHT VOCABULARY TEST ^ 11, 1972 

Dear Teacher, 

One of the objectives of the Strengthening. Early Childhood Program 
* (under which classroom paraprofessionals are funded) is that children at 
the readiiiess level begin to develpp reading skills. Here is a very brief 
nieasure of beginning reading skilts to be adm;nstered to, those .children 
you designated as being at the readiness level'in October. These will be 
collected on May 19 , 

> DIRECTIONS : Please read' the following wor^ to the child, 
' ' giving him sufficient tire'to find, the correct 
choice after each word., 
(approximate administration time: 7 minutes) 



1. 


car 


2. 


go 


3. 


look 






4. 


' fat 


5. 


for 


6. 


schoo 


7. 


baked 


,8. 


mend 


9. 


man , 



10. girls 



y 
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., STRENGTHrNING EARuY CHILDHOOD 












unon ^CYCDrTcc 
.> WUKU tAtKulob 








<- 


NAME 






CLASS 


( 


* 


« 


1. 
2. 


f 

car 

so 


day ' 
home 


it 
so 


fly 
do'" 




• 


3. 


house 


look 


come 


book 






4. 


feed 


fall 


fat 


fed 






5. 


more 


for 


bore 


soar 






"6... 


lunch 


work ^ 


people 


school 






7. 


bake 


' baketi 


baking 


bakes 






8,. 


send 




mencl 


fend 








mail 


man 

• 


. men 


sky 






io. 


gi rl 


gi rU 


boy 


boys , ■ 








• 




« 


















^ — 


A 






*>• 




















» 






• 


« « 


i 
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APPENOtX G - ^TERt ALS CHECKLIST 



June 25, 1972 



Dear SEC Supervisor, 



Would you please cKecj^ off those Items pji the folloV^ng list whlcb you ' 
received during, the , current school year? ar^ not finishing our%final refport 
on ihe Strengthening Eorly Childhood prpgram and wduld like to ascertain 
whether the ordered materials were actually received* Please feel/free to 
make any coi^irjents tn this area. We want to thank you again for your geoerous 
cooperation during the year. ^ ' 

Sincerely, 

• " ' • ■ . . • •■ , ■-•/ ^ 

^ ' Patricia Paone ^ 

Carolyn Za loom 
* " ^ Teaching h Learning Research Corp, 

F l Ip Flop Majth Prpgram - I set 

F lip Flop. Beading Program - I set 

' !Magnets" - GB Book (Science) -1 

A ri thmab locks ; Hath, manipulative - I set 

H anipulative Books - q set (8 books, I teacher's manuaU 
Early Childhood Sound Filmstrips - 1 set 

K Inde rgaren: Mothcj Goose Songs kit / 
, Motlier Goose Songs Filmstrip - J set' ^ 

At the School Set - I set ^ • 

You Tell He Books - \ set 

Color Dominoes I set y 
• Hix and Hatch Blocks - ) set yf 

> Fold-Out Books • I set ^ - 
\ "' Put Together Boards • * 

F irst Graded Rhythms to Reading I set - / 
^ By The Tall Houses - I set 

" Put Togethcf ^e^ds - I seF r — . — ' . i 

Fold-Out Books - I set 

' You Tell He Books - I set 



\ Pat4ifinders - I set 



\ S econd Graded EarV'. Childhood Series' - I set 
.\ > nii The Clinic - 1 set . 
. * See Through Games - J. set^"* 



\ 



/ 



/ 



APPENDIX H 



SchocxI 



STRENGTHENING EARLY CHILDHOOD 
DISTRICT I 
Observation Form , \ 

Teacher* 



Aide ■ / 



'A 
/ f 



Observer 



, Date 



Class 


RegPster 


^^ttendancc ' ^ Person Obserjtied 


* 






Time: 






No. in 
g roup : 


• 


* • 


Teacher 
.activity: 


/' ■ 
/ 




Degree of 
Oral 

Communication: 


/ 


♦ 


^ — rr: 

Degree of 
Rapport with 
Chi Idren: 


/ 

/: ^ , * 

' / 
, / • ■ 

/ . 


• 


Children 

Activity: / 






Oegre^ of ^ / 
Oral , // / 
Commun i cat i Co4 / / ' 


Hater? ais": / 

/ /' " " 




( 

\ 



Tasit^ ass^igned/ 
TasyKS c&rnpl^tfid: 



FUNCTION NO, 33-21-605 



■ .1 



EARLY GRADES BILINGUAL BI CULTURAL PftOfiRAM 
IN CONJUNCTION ..WITH TITLE VII ' 
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List of Tables 



1. The Means, Number of StudMts Tested and'Coprelated 
t Ratio for;Kathemat1cs Swres of Students in the 
Bilingual Program" 

2. Changes in Ratings of First Grade Students ift Various 
Language Areas 

3. Percentage of First Gr^de Students N*n Four Rating 
Categories oh the Language Pretest - 



I. INTBODtjCTION . ' 

• The/ BiUggual-Blcultural 'program in District ! is jointly funded 
under a Title VII .grant, and a Title I Conponent submitted under the' 
Dis„tfict 1 umbrella proposal. The program is'in its initial year.. 
-The Ti*.le 1 portion supported ^ bilingual teaching'position.?. 

' The Bilingual-Bicultural -program ha& particular relevance in a 
distr,ict wbich has nearly eighty percent of enrolled children from 
the Puerto-Rican and .Chinese homes. The program alsp is developing 
In a school district which has substantial problems in teaching all 
of its children to. read. For some time the academic achievement of . 
Its students has ranked in'the lower half of the distribution of 
students in, New York City; o ■ . • 

The Bilingual-Bicultural pf^gram is an attempt to use- the dominant . 
language of its students In the earTy gnade irt'strudtional sequence while 
gradVally assisting the student in acquiring language skills in his/her 
non-dominant language. ' . ■ ■ " 

The oHg nal p,1an stipulated tha,t two-Bf^pgual-BI cultural classes 
were- to be formed at each of three grade U^ms 'in- three elementary 
schools; The grade levels to be served were^J^dergarten through 
grade two.. .' .'' • 

■ ■ . , • 

Substantial Bdmirti strati ve, difficulties caused the project to be^ 
substantially revised. Ir)stea(f of two classes at each grade level, 
one v/as. formed.- The team^'teaching approach was also modified because 
some regular teachers refused to participate in the bilingual ins'truc- 
.tionaV program. • » . • ^ • ' 

• II. EVALUATiON ACTIVITIES ■ ' " » " • . 

A majoH asses sinb'nt of this program is being conducted- by the 
Psychological Corporation, Its evaluatton includes analysis of ^ 
.standardized achievement tests, therefore this evaluation focuSed 
ort tests specifically designed ^to measure the development of language- 

•and arithiBatic skills of the students in the bilingual program^ 

' ^ * * ^ ' *■ 

A. Method and Procedures 

r """""" ' " . 

■ An students who were enro'lled in the Bilingual program were 
tested early in the School year. The tests were administered in- 
dividually or in small groups by college students or graduate students 
who were proficient in both Spanisn' and English. The" students who 
were still enroU^d in the program were retested in' May. 



B. Data itealys^ 



fhe tests In mathematics consisted of 39 items which measured 
achievement, in. the following ar^as: 

L Numeration - . 10 items 

2. Place Value - • 3 items . . ' 
$• Addition and Subtraction - 11 items 

4. ' Geometry - ^ 2 itens ' 

5. * Fractions - . '2 items 

6. Money - 4 items^ * 

7. . Time ' - ^ 3 items ' ^ , - ^ 
B. Measurement * - 4 items 

The statistical analysis of the matheifiatics skills developments consisted 
of a- series of corref^ted tests wh1ch> assessed whether. the change in 
total score during the school yeah was statistically significant. 

For language, development the following skills were, measured: 

1. Auditory Iniitial sounds and sound blening 

2/ Visual - Letter names 

Initial consonants 
^ - Word forms ' 

' , Sijght Vocaballary 

3, JJriting - ' Letter shapes 

- Sentence Writing 

Ratiijgs of performance were made on^ a poor- fair-good continuum. The 
fiufAer of students who fell into each category- on the Initial and 
•final testing was caluclated, and a -chi -square analysis was performed 
for each of the language areas. : I . 

1 11. RESULTS .-■ ■ ■ ' , 

A. Mathematics 



- J 



During the year the bilingual classes at p.S. 134 experienced a 
great turnover f»-student enrollment. Thi^ is evi'dent in .the following 
table in which the means, nunter of students tested and statistical tests 
are presented. ' ■• ' 



■ • ♦ Table 1 . • 

The Means, Nunter'of Students TestedVand Correlated t Ratio 
for Mathematics "Scores of Students'*, In the Bilingual Program ,) ' 

♦ " ' '\' 

Pretest » • Post-test_ ' Students ' taking 

Scho'ol -Grade N X \ H X* both tests t ratio • • 

. ^ ^ _ , 

134 1 23 1^,2 , . 9 • 18.6 , ■ 5' not calculated 
20 ■ 1. 16 12.6 16 ,17.1 * 13 4.E0 
--63 1 . 22 • 11.0 1^ ' 15.3' 13, 5.47 * 

•B5 t^^t:; — sgTT — rg — -in nr" — : — r?r~ 

20 . 2 , 16 26.2 14 > 32.1 12 4.22 

63 ■ 2! . 22 . : 29.2' 26 33.6 . 18 ' . . 4,49 • 



the firs^ 



* The test for the first grade consisted of 20 items. The second grade 
. test containe<i 39 items. . . ' 



«^The ochcjr schcfols had a fairly stable student population with ' . 
.the classes at P.S, 20 retaining the largest percentage over the course ' 
of the school*" year*. ' • , 

The mathematics achievement changes In each school over the - 
year are quite cons^^stent and are statistically sfgnfficant. For the 
first grade- the mean increase averaged about four points on a total 
possible score of twenty, and the second grade attained" mean, increase 
of about six. test score points out of tijirty nine possible points. 

The examination of the separate areas of the test indicated that 
three, .areas .continued to present problems to the students on both the 
initial and final tests. , These were Measurement s Time , and Money. 
The areas of Place ValUe and A ddition and Subtraction fJose^ the least 
learning probTeins! * ■ * - . 

. ' ' ' ' 

• Discussion / 

• . The fact that students in the mathematics sequence of the Bilingual 
program attained significantly higher s.cores at the end of the school year 
indicates that the. bilingual instruction did not interfere with the 
acquisition of skills outside the language area. The tests were direct 
measures of the Instructional content of the mathematics aspect of the 
program and the scores atta1ne<l by ttm srodents give support to the 
contention, that the program was effective. Its effectiveness however, 
is less pronounced in the areas listed above and more attention' to the • 
practical aspects of mathematics should be- cogsidered. 

Language 

The participating first grade classes were tested rather than both 
the first and second grade level. Thirty five students were tested on. 
both testing ^periods. Table 2 presents the number of students who attained 
hi-gher, the same, or lower ratings on- the post-testing as conpared to the 
pretesting. . . ^ 



t 
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Table 2 " . 

Changes "In Ratings of First Grade Stuctents 
in Various Language Areas , 





y, 'Ratings 


' Ratings 


Racings 


banguage Area 


' .Improved 


Remained Same 


Decreased^ 


Initial Spunds 


■ 14 . ■ 




• 2 


Sound Blending 


22 


10 


3 


Letter Names 


19 • 


, 16 


■•Q • 


Initial Consonants 


21 


14 


0.- 


Word Forms 


. ; 8 


26 


1 


Sight "Vocabulary 


29 


6 




Letter Shapes 


26 ■ . 


8 


I- • 


Sentence Writing 


24 


11 

f— T "— ■■- 





The changes in ratings |n atl area's is qu.1te, evident. .'A fartor which 
should be taken Into account in interpreting changes., in the" various 
areas is the rating on the. pretest. Because a preponderant ntobfer of 
students were -rated "poor", on the pretest,' they had no xhance of re- 
ceiving lo^er ratings on the post-test. Conversely, students rated 
"good" on the pretest^ could not improve their ratings. Table .3 pre- 
sents the percentages of student?, who received various ratings .on the. 
pretest. •• . . • . 

Tabic 3 * 



Percentage of First Grade Students- in Four 
Rat^ g Categories oh tl[»e lanquqjje Pretest 



Poor 



■Fair 



Good 



No 

Perfomance 



Initial Souniis ; ; 


' 80$ 


14% 


0% 


6% • 


Soynd Blending 


1455. 


. '6%. . 


11% 


69% 


better Namtis 


66% 


. 17% 


17% 


0% 


Initial 'Consonants - 


• 75% 


11% " 


6% 


8% 


Word FbritiS' 




14% 


75% 


8% 


Sisht Vocabulary 


2856 . 


0% 


3% • ' 


69% 


Letter Shapes 


61% 


■ 0% 


11% 


28% 


Sentence Writing. " * 


, 75% 


11% 


3% 


11^ 



A rors ^et^6d analysi-s "bt each area follows. 

• Initial Sounds )' , ' ' 

' The performance of students! on initjal soufids is not' very good. 

Eighty six percent of the students received "poor" or "no performance" 
ratings and yet less than 'half-'Of the ratings Iroprovea. £ven with such 



ICM Initial ratings, two students r^^ceived lower post-test i^atings* There 
is not much evijience for overall discriminatidn of Initial sounds^ 

Sound Blending 

* . * 

Here the inyroved performances are due alrrost entirely to a change 
'from "no performance" ^o *{)cot^.* or higher. Th^ percentage which improved is 
very similar to the percentage .which changed from *'no performance*-? to 
higher ratings^ 

Let ter Names 

— V 

The -evidence* for changes is somewhat more convincing in this area* 
although 66S were fated as *t)oor*Qn the pretest* There were however 34? 
who received^ "fair" or "good" ratings which make the improved ratings 
more substantial, ' . ^ , 



Initial Consonants 



The improved ratings on this area are'stronqly influenced by 'he 
83 percent wlio received **poor*' or "no performance" ratings- on the prptesL. 
There is" some evidcnce--f or* change but not asriimch as in letter names . 

Word Forms ■ * . . , 

On this test nearly all st^jdents who cojld improve did so. \flecause 
75 percent of the students had already received jhe top ratings the change 
toward satisfactory. scores was Almost complete-. ' • * \ * 

Sight Vocabulary ^ 4 - . ^ ^ \ 

The* acquis it /on of sight vocabulary words was p&rti^larly pro- 
nounjced. Although only three percent received **good*' or **f*sAr' ratirgs 
,on the pretest t most of th.se students were rated as "good" or V^ir" 
on the post-test.^ 

Letter Shapes • - 

There was some evidence for attainment of l<inguaae objectives in 
this language area* It was/ however, '.ess pronounced than in sight vocabu- 
lary and nearly ninety percent received la* ratings on the pretest, thus 
making the high percentage of chance somewhat more likely. There was more " 
of a change from "ifo performance" ^o "poor** than in the sight voc^ibulary 
area. 

Sentence Writing 

I In this area there was 3l??o evidence of substantial'positlve change. 

^Although 75 perc4nt received "poor" ratings on the »jretest, there were 
several "good" and "fair" ratings on the ,^ost- test. 



IV. SWmm' AND CONCIUSIONS AND RECOHHENDATIONS 



The program as It was orlginany proposed was not fully Irnplemented. 
Tke changes made seemed to be more in scope than^i procedure, and' in two 
of ^ the fchools, a fitst and sectond class were eliniinated or combined with 
an existing class. The mobility of the population in this district makes 
itjsofnewhat difficult to retain students in the program. Although two 
of the three schools appeared to serve stable populations of students. 

j Students in the first gr^de were administered a language test by a 
bilingual person in >jis/her dominant language^ the beginning and end 
of the scht>o1 year. The areas in which = greatest \pro^ss occurred ap- 
pea^red to be'irv the visual discrimination area. The auditory discrimina- 
tion areas seemed to present gVeater difficulties to these first grade * 
students. Finland second grade students were ^idministered mathematics * 
tests wh1(^, en^mpassed a variety of skills. Adding end subtrffctinn. and 
place value" Reared to present the Wast ?yfficulties. "Keteurement" , 
Tlrpe" and "Money" posed difficuHies both^ at the beginning and end.of the 
school-j^earv •. , " . js. 

The institution' of the'Bilingucll-BicuUvra-1 program is a significant 
im'dertaking by the district. It is- recorrmen ded that greater attention 
be paid td the difficulties of ifeam teaching.- The. coordinator could 
perhaps hold additional in-service workshops prior to the" opening. of 
the school year to allay some of these difficulties. 

< The instructional program could be sti%«gth^ned by more practical ' ■ 
applicatiwi in the field of mathematics and by^^-^creased practice in • 
.auditory dfscrimination; 
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fThe, Special Reading Services Clinic was established in 1959 in-wh>t 
IS- now District 1, Manhattan. This year's program wasSupborted under 
Title funds. According to the Project Director thjfe' major goal of the 
projec^a? to see^out those children who Mete significantly retarded ' 
in readrfo'g and to diagnose their r*eadifig performance 1n- order to detennine 
•those factors Interfering "with the chitd's 'reading perfortnance and to 
•find, appropriate learning methods for each child including programs of 
language ^stimulation and perceptual training. The project therefore aimed 
to provide requisite ski.lTs for success in reading, thereby naising reading 
levels as ejsaa^ted by an •individually administered standardized* oral A 
'^aai"9 test. (Spache Diagnostic Reading Scales), arrd for a gr*oup of . ' 
-selficted^TXth^gj^^ by the Metropolitan Achievement Test.'- 

The major educational pYx)bllmrtawhfc4-4bis^:5i5^ was directed 
were the factors. co?>tr1but1pg to reading retardanofuTfiesB-faetors^^ may ' ' 
include English being a second, language, limited cogaitive development, 
.perceptual lag. undetected physl'cal problems, and teaching that Is not 
specific enough; . . i ' , . 

The official caseload of the eight efementary schools Involved during 
the 19/1-72 school year was 194 children, rangitig in age from 8 to il. The 
children were screened on the basis of. referral and were assigned' to the 
progr^am on a yearly basiSj^These pupils usually had problems of a multiple" 
nature, requiring instruction in a small group on an*,' individual basis in- 
addition to woric- in a regular classroom. 

Additional services associated with the program were paraprofessional 
workshops, school volunteer assistance, demonstrations of commercial 
materials, a program organized with the (Jptometric Center Program, teacher 
training, association with a Right to Read Program -at P..S. 97 and 'association 
with other related school persoftnel. 

Ma'terials were consl deified- to be generally adequate by the program' director. 
The allotment for the projects was $1500- to be used for books, instructional • 
devices, audio-visual^ supplies,' equipment, and general office feupRlies-. . 

The evaluator conducted approximately 20 observations of the Reading 
clfnicans in the Special Reading Services Clinic rodm and schools. "In- 
Service" workshops were visited. Grade level conferences, teacher conferences, 
and a conference y/ith a neprfesentsstlve of an educational publisher were 
observed. A Teacher Trailing Evaluation questionnaire,' designed by the 
Project Director was distributed and collected at. the end of the school 
year. At mid-year there was a project director questionnaire. , One hundred 
and fifty-two pre and post scores of .Spache Dia^ostic Reading Test were 
collected. The results showfed a 2 month gain on the average -for every " 
month a. student participated in the program. 

On the basis of observations and other data acquired during the course .* 
of the study it can be asserted that the Special Reading Services Clinic ^ : 
rates high fn effectiveness.' 
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Strong organization and good communication across professional roles. / 
Ai characteristic of the" program. Not. only is^^e program -prfiducing a / ■ - 
s'i4?stantiial impact on remedial reading prcMems, it is also serving as / 
'a- vehicle foir the in-service tr^ining^of teacheHs' and para-professionals//. , 
Strong ties ><1th othier cotnnunity educational antt medical agencies were /',. ' 
also evident. ^ An. unusually high level of support from school personnel - 
who ar^ involved ^in. some way with the clinic was evident.^ ' ' ' . /" • ' 

- ■ . * '■- 

It is* recommenced that this program be re-cycled. Th.e only, issue fhat 
mi ght be r'ai sed is the degree, of compati bi 1 i ty bjetween the- suppl ementa^fy 
'aiuB of Title I and the integral nature of this program in the educational . y 
system. la other words-,. i§'th1s the type of prtj|ect which should be ^funded / // 
under Title I rather than tax-levy funds? One mijght assert that m expansion 
of this service -beyond pre- 1965 levels would be compatible with the ESEA. , / , 
Probibly sudh an expansion would be warranted since the total diagnoatic / / /v. 
and remediation "caseload was 194, a small portion of. District 1 students ^ ^ r/^ 
wTfh reading disabilities. . i 
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PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 

> 

J\. Schools. , , • / 

The Special Reading Services Clinic wa^ establislied in 1959 in 
what is now District 1, Manhattan. This year's program, which was 
supported under Title. I funds, began on Sept; 33, 1971 and terminated 
,on June. 30, 1972. Prior to this year seven elementary schools were 
involved: PS 4,. 20, 140 , 97,. 160 , 64,*and 34. ' Serving as the-Dis- 

l trict Clinic Center was PS 20. In the ,197T-72 school yQarPS 15 
was added to the program. The April T971 Metropolitan-Achievemeifit 
.. Test- results shbwed.PS 15 to be one of the lowest ranking school.s 

^ in -the, City in academic achievement and requested that SRSC give Its 
assistance in preparing and maintaining an effective remedial 
•reading .program in that school, i J * • 

■ >■ • . ■ I ' . - 

B. Student Population * °i i . 

\ — '■ — — : — ~' ^ ■!••;: « 

Except for;PS-i5; which'wilii b^' discussed separately; childreh 
" were generally selected for scr^enijng through referrals by princi- 
_ pals, teachers .and guidance couhs^Tors. In' a few" instances an en- 
tire class was's'creenedi (for e)«alm|ile"a very low third or fourth grade 
class might have been screeped ati'thfi: request of a printipal or 
• teacher) but typically screeniffg i;|dsi dqne. on' a referral basis , An " 
schools 134>'20 and 4 principalis rfques'ted that the counselors work 
with children in upper grades (iSthlJirj 6th) as' well ,as' 3rd or 4th. - 
But the bulk of the caseload was Srcii and 4th ^rade students. 

C. Screeni nq , ' 

In September and OctoBer of 197-1 approximately 200 chijdren 
(excluding PS 15) were tested or! rfetest^d (follow-ups from" last year) 
• . with one or more of the following diagnostic- tests being used to de- • 
termine their total reading difficiji.ties, This screening included' • 
the subs kills reading and some perceptual areas: 

-Diilgnostic -Reading Scales by Geot^ge D. Spacha 
p . -The Slingerland Screening Test for Specific Language Dis- 
abilities ■ 

-The Roswe^ll-ChairAuditory Blending Test 
-The Roswelt-Chall Test of Phonetic Skills 
-Informal tes^s devised by the Clinic staff 

Approximately 20r25 children from each school for a. total of 160 
were selected for either group^ or individual intensive remedial 
reading instruction. . 1 . . 

Chi Idren^wha were suspected of ^ither having learning, visual 
'Or physicaVdeficits were referred tiowthe Optometric Center, the 
I -League for^ the hard of Hearing, Bethllsrael Hospital, New York Eye^ 
and Ear Clinic or Bellvue Mental Hygiene Clinic* ^ 
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Scheduling . , , 7 ; 

Testing was completed by niid-October and classes began at that 
time. . .During the morning children were Usually seen in small groups 
of seven' td nine, twice weekly, for one hour'. In 'the afternoons 
most of the clinicians worked wiJtH thfe more difficult cases on an 
individual basis twice weekly in hourly sessions as well. 

Throughout the year teachers, principats, guidance counselors : 
and parents madeTequests for a diagnostic; reading evaluation of * . , 
various children. The clinicians evaluated these children and pre- 
pared reports of their findings* In some^cases the children were 
included in the'pro^ram If space was~ava44aWe-^nd-4n olii^^ 
suggestions for improving the childs reading Skills^. were made to. 
t^a^ers or parents. ' 

P.S. 15 ' " - - - . 

When the re9uest was made to include PS 15 in the SRSC program, the 
four counselors' began the tas.k of team diagnosjng th^ reading problems^ 
Of ;the entire 4th, grade (identified by the principal as. the grade 
needing the. most ^helpj. Wednesday mornings were spent testing these 
children using the instruments mentioned previously and every, \ 
Wednesday afternoon was devoted tq test scoring, analysis and de-- 
cidiifig on the most^appropriate prpcedures to aide the tea<;hers'and 
children of the school* A Complete , file containing the tests ad- 
ministered and scored by the Reading team was prepared for eacli ^ 
child. Comments abdut- the chilttren with regard to possible furth'er 
testing,-retesting, ^eferrsfls or -other possible method^ for solving 
reading apd school problems were also made. These files were made 
•available to all the teachers in the school and they were encouraged > 
to go throiJgh them. In one case very comprehensive chart was 
prepared for the leacher of the lowest class, showing in detailed 
profile the test ^scores, various instruments used, etc. for each^ 
child. ' ^ i \ 

The addition of PS 15 brought the official caseload to 194, 
clearly an o.verload for all the Reading CounseVors and especially 
the. Program Director.. In .February permission .was granted to hire 
another Readijfig Specialist to relieve this overload. The Program • , ^ 
Director and the new Reading Soecialist held several teacher confer- ' 
ences in p*$. 15 to discuss which, children to include In the Clinic and the 
best scheduling times for this. In additipn they covered helpful 
classroom remedial techniques and suggestions for more effective 
grouping. ' * 



--P^rlfmifessional Workshops: Special Reading Services coordinator 
conducted a workshops for parat)rofessioflals in the distriet* Each work- 
shop (given' 5 times") was attended by approximately..^5TJaraprofess1onals 
making a total of 12?. Thrworkshops dealt with topics ©f diagnosis 
and remediation • Many techniques of instruction were demonstrated. 
Teacher-made instructional devices were demonstrated, A foJder of 
sample diagnostic tests v/as distributed to each p.araprofessional 
who attended sessions. . 

School Volunteer Assistance: S.R,S. coordinator maintained cl ose re- 

latlonship with' the P.E.A. School Volunteer Program liO^S. 20 . 

throughout school year. Assistance consis^ted of: 

a) recommendation. of pupils to be serviced by the Volunteer , 
Prtfgram. ' . i ~ ^ 

^ b) diagnos'is and prescriptive remediat^'on for many of the pupils t 
in the Volunteer Program,. ^ ^ * - 

Demons t rati pns - Commercial. Materials: S.R.S, invited school personnel, 
supervisors and staff to attend several demonstrations of new materials 
at the reading center, at PS"20^ . Representatives of various pub- 
lishing houses were invited to present these Innovative programs. 
Among the companies represented were: -r— , 

a) Educdtix)nal Developmental Laboratories 

'b) Random House. Criterion Reading. Stern Structural Program. 

c) J, C* Lippencott ^ , 

d) . 6inn,and Company. Language^ D&velopmental Program. i 

e) Encyplopedia Britannica Language Prcfgram. 

f) Spoken Arts. 

g) Sonocraft. Fountain Valley Diagnostic Program. . • 

Optometric Center: Special Reading Services organized with ^the Optometri 
Center^ program for the PS 15 class plus other selected pupils in fourth 
grade. A parents' workshop was held to explain this program and to 
secure 'parent involvement. After the visual screening of 42 pupils 
at' PS 15 by* the Optometric Center Staff ,> those children who required 
further, evaluation were buse4 to'the Optometric Center. . "Glasses were 
prescribed for those childreyi who required" them, while others were 
being considered for a visual training ifrogram. 



In addition to PS 15, S.R.S. staff initiated and continued the Op- 
tometric Center Program in the following schools:. PS 97, 140, 64 and 
20/ This pfrogram Involved the following steps: * 



c) Arranging bus transpoi tation to Optometric Center for more 
intensive evaluation. 

d) Treatment and follow-up. 

Teacfrer Training - Cluster Teachers: During the course of the year,* 
the teacher training program was considerably exterj^ed to incliide \ 
the training. of paraprofessionals and cluster teachers not directly 
involved in our program. * - * * 

At, PS 97 and ^S 140, the reading counselor organized a supplementary 
remedial reading program utilizing- 4 cluster teachers at each school 
to work with children who wefe potential hold-overs. At PS 97, the 
children involved were fourth and fifth graders whereas at PS 140, 
the children were sixth^griaders. 

Right to Read: Two Special Reading Services staff^members were ac» 
tively involved in an advisory capacity on the Right to Read Program , 
at PS 97. Materials of instruction were recommended and suggestions 
as. to the nature of proposed program were made. . S.R^S." staff member 
was part of the Unit^Task Force. * 

Other School Personnel: In ill 8 schools* serviced, S.PT.S. staff worked' 
closely with the following School personnel: ' . 

^-^.^^ * . * * • 

a) Bi-lingual Teacher ^ 

, ^ — *. 

; . b) Guidance. Counsel o/ . ' 



^ e) School Nurse ^ 

Pupils werp referred to the SRS clinicians for diagnosis by these 
members of the school staff arid where necessary, suggestions for 
referrals to outside agencies such as Bellevue, Optometric Center, 
New York Eye ^and Ear were made. . . 



a) Parent workshops . 

b) Visual screening at sthofdls# 




c) Supervisory Perswnel 

d) Bureau of Child Guidance Personnel 



6. Changes in the 




Design 



The SRS Prograiji began with four clinicians in Septenber and during 
the year two part-time clinicians were added to the staff. The pro- 
gram director, having substantial experience i it the NYC system, was 
able td locate highly experienced and semi-retired reading specialists 
able to. enter the SRS program tn mi'd-year. Orie of the part -.time 
clinicians relieved the program director from her teaching "duties 
in PS 20 two days per week, thus.enabling the Director to concentrate 
on providing a better reading program fbr the' entire district. As 
was noted in the interim' report the program director was requested 
to assume. some of the responsibilities of the District I Reading Con- 
sultant who retired mid-year. , " 

the other 'part-time clinician added to' the staff taaght In PS "15 
two days per week to relieve the other clinicians of the overload 
existing from September through February. 



H. METHOD 

- A. Observations 



« 



1. Small Group and Individual Classroom Instruction 

Throughout the year'observations of the Reading clinicians were 
made in the Special Reading Services clinic rooms at PS 20, and in 
the clinic .schools PS 4, PS 15. PS 34, PS 64, PS 97, PS 140, and . 
PS 160. Small group teaching units usually contained five to eight 
children for a duration of 55 minutes while individual sessions of 
instruction lasted 30- minutes. Approximately 20 observations of 
-Special Reading 'Service activities were made. 

The observations were divided into three segments. The first in- 
volving t^).e following checklist. . 

a) . Where was the class bein^ instructed? 

b) .How long did the session last? 

. c) What was the. seating arrangement? 

d) How many children were present and absent? 

e) Who was teaching? ' ' . " - 

t 

f) What topic or topics were discussed? 

% • 

g) What special materials {if any) were used?' 
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? . 

h) How was the classroom prepared for learning? 

i) - Did the children participate? 

Secondly, the observer relied heavily on her educational exper-- 
ience,_knowJedge and training to evaljuate: the learning atmosphere; 
th^B responsiveness of the cfyfldren; the familiarity of the teacher 
with her materials; the cooperation with the Classrooct Teachers; the 
Counselor's understanding and concern for children- and their needs; . 
■ and the clinician's appropriate use of good educational techniques. 
/ ■ . 

.The third part of the observation entailed a brief interview 
with the clinician concerning the Special Reading Services Program. 
Typical questions were as follows:- 

a) What othier services do you prbvide in this school? 

b) What changes if any would you like .to see made jn the Special 
Reading Services ^program? i _7 

2. Grade level conferences were observed 

3. Teacher. conferences were observed * , ' * 

4. "In-Servfce ""workshops were visited 

* . V, 

In the case of observing the above. activities the techniques in- 
volved were basically the same as the first 2 parts mentioned under 
Small Group and Individual Instruction with the exception that where 
"children" are referred to '".teachers" would be substituted. - 

5. Conference with a Representative of an Educational Pyl^sher 

The observational -technique in this ipstafjce again relied rather 
heavily on tha educatlonal-experience, knowledge and training of the '- 
observer. Sh# attempted" to determine the purpose of the conference, 
th& quality of. questions asked by. the Counselors and the usefulness 
of school time for this purpose. 

• ' ' 'f ' 

B. Qu.es tidnnai re . ' . 

t 

The Teacher Training Evaluation questionnaire, designed by the 
-Project Director, was distributed and collected at the end of the 
scht)ol year. A copy .is reprinted in Appendix A ., The purpose of 
this questionnaire was -to elicit responses to questions concerning 
the effectiveness and acceptance of suggestions during the weekly 
informal conferences between the teachers and the reading counselors. 

• Three teachers in each of the eight schools (totalling -35) were 
given the questionnaire and twenty were returned by mail., 

C. .Pre and Pdst scores of.Spache Diagnostic Reading Test. ^ 

The ore and post' test scores of 159 children enrolled in the 
program were collected. Any discrepancy between this figure and 



the official caseload total "of 194 is accounted for by the fact tfjat 
the remaining students moved out of the district. As was nfited pre- 
viously, diagnostic tests were administered by the project clinicians. 

0. Project Direction Questionnaire * / • 

At mid-year, the project director was asked to respond to a series 
of questions pertaining to the sioals, organization, target population, 
professional roles, and typicaT operating procedures use in the con- 
duct of the program. , • \ \ 

RESULTS ^ t " ; ■ ' 

A. Observations * . • - »^ 

1. Small Group and Individual Classroom Instruction 

The enthusiasm of the Readihg Counselors and children i(ya;5Mmmed- 
iately noticeable upon entering the site. -The high-quality of rapport 
between the Counselors^d children should be credited to the long 
expferierrce, dedication, concern and. thorough subject matter know- 
ledge* of the Counselors. The lessons^bserved were alw^s interesting 
at the appropriate level and presented cheerfully and c>arly* The 
atmosphere was refaxed, exciting and ready for learning. 

, During the classroom observational visits in the SRSC Program 
• it was always noted that a great deal of care was given to pre* 
senting materials and techniques that would not only foster the 
Improvement of reading skills but would also promote langua^ie 
development and comprehension and. encourage oral expression. It 
was also noted that the children and teachers reacted tothe pro- 
gram with enthusiasm. 

A good example of the first case was seen in a classroom with 
six.childreh seated around a few desks grouped in a horseshoe shdpe. 
\ The clinician, with the use of an Overhead Projector, showed pic- 
tures of severa] objects and asked f6r their ri^mes, i.e. "lasso", 
or "sailboat". Next she wrote the words besidft the pictures and 
on an easel located near the x:hildren. Tinally, the words wers 
discussed with everyone adding bits of informatian or relating 
stories. This lesson was given as part of the preparation for 
reading a new story. The children were thoroughly familiar with 
.the new vocabulary words when the time came to read, and had in 
some cases probably added one or two new words ta their oral 
vocabulary "and comprehension. 

An example of the secorvd case could.be seen during any evaluational 
visit or conference with the Reading Clinicians in the SRSC Pro- 
gram. Children and teachers were continually cdltiing in to speak' 
to the Clinician about reading problens or conferences. The degree 
of Informality and friendly attitude of the Clinicians seemed to. 
encourage people to come for help or relate triumphs. The SUSC 
Reading Clinics were very vital parts of their host schools. 



ggibrary Haterlals / 

all of the schools served by the SRS program, the Clinic 
^ Reading Room had a substantial library; about TOO books .iirf some 
schools, and as many as 200 1n others. These books appeared to 
be a very important part ^ of the, reading program. Every session 
began with an exxihange of ^Library books. In^most cases the selec- 
tion of a book and. signing It "IN" or*"OUT" \ws peKormed inde- 
pendently and -vigorously by all the children. In several Instances 
• it was observed 'that If a child related having enjoyed a certain 
**fiO(Dk<very much the Cliiiclan would thien direct the^lld to books 
that were similar and mljht-also be enijbyable readfag.- Freguently 
during the regutar reading lesson, if a^cHild e}<hib1ted certain 
Interests? the Clinician would suggest to the child that* he or 
she wouldL probably^n^oy heading, a fecial book or series, of 
books. * V • 

Hairvtaining a-ltbrary in each of the. Readli^ Rooms seems to be a 
valuable asset of thtf Refnedlal Reaiding Progr^im.' Encouraging and 
teachlno ch11d/;e.rt" (especially children with severe reading diffi- 
culties) the uve'of a. library is a skill that^ill undoubtedly be 
useful during an entire lifetime. Prom a remedial point of view, 
using Library books not only promotes more reading but is also a 
good technique for increasing vocabulary and comprehension. 

3. Other Materials - ^ . ' 

Throughout the year It was^. observed that^the^RS clinicians Had 
devoted i^ch of their time to the design /and preparation, of class- 
. room materials. Every SRSC classroom contained a great variety 
of Interesting and challenging teacher-made materials, all of which 
the dhildren se^Ded to enjoy using. There were also several comrner- 
cial machines and materials In each clafs room arid they were also- 
frequently used. The-Cllhlcfans appeared to have a philosophy of 
using teaching devices to. provide variation and to make leamingr 
less <diffi cult. Apparentlytthis was appreciated by the children 
and reflected in their enthuslasm^for attending .the Reading Class-» 

In some* instances it was noted that the Clinicians made a prac- 
tice of leaving some of their materials in the teachers' class-, 
room. The teachers were encouraged to go through them ind use 
whatever they found appropriate for their needs. 

4. Grade Level Conference 

A Clinician was observed x:onducting a W6rkshop for all the third 
grade teachers in a school, during a' lunch hour break. Matarials 
and Diagnostic Tests were distributed and explained^l/i detail. 
The teachers were Encouraged to try using the tests in their class 
rooms for diagnosing possible, problems, better grouping and de- 
termining tjeaching sequence^ Some background Information and 
material was given regarding subsklll^ necessary for good reading 
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and t^divi(Jua1 classroom problems were discussed. The teachers 
appeared intensely involved in th^ conference and actively par- 
ticipated tn the.Wscussions. Nearly all of them requested copies 
of various tests they felt. were relevant to tbeir students. The 

•Clinician of fered- to assist in administering the tests or to 
demonstrate^ their administration. The teachers requested another ' 
Workshop and tasked for help In remedial techniques with specific • 

'reading and p^Vceptual problems. The ReaJing Specialist had 
prepared rtaterl^l for; the teachers and presented" It in a manner 
that eijcouraged 4t!(^ teachers to expand the-ir icnowledge of reading 
Instruction. 

5. Teacher Conf erence • • > ' 

— r ,9 

Another facet of the services provided by .the Special Reading 
Services Clinicians conference was observed vjlth a Teacher-Trainer 
and a classroom teacher who was having difficulty teaching rea^ng 
to 'her low, achie\7ing third gra*de class. The Clinician had been 
observing the teacher In her classroom during the morning and this 
was a follow-up conference during the lunc+J period.- The Clinician 
began her comfnents and suggestions with a highly positive, sym- 
pathetic, and supportive statement to the teacher about what she 
had observed.' Even though she was about to. In a sense, critically 
assess the teacher^s techniques, the teacher never became defensive, 
but rather appeared to feel that she was meetina people who under- 
stood her problems and could providfi creative suggestions for coping 
with and improving the situation. Eventually both the Teacher- . 
Trainer and the Clinician offered at least 6 concrete suggestions ' 
for changing routines, etc., and the clinician offered to observe 
again to see if more suggestions could be made.* At the' end of thereon 
ferenpe the teacher appeared very encouraged and anxious to try . 
out suggested changes. 

"This clinician, besides having knowledge of her subject mtt^ - 
and teaching techniques also had the feeling for'the presentation 
of her ideas and their effect on those she was trying to change 
or help. This is a very unique ability. • « 

6 . " I n-Servl ce Works hops " 

It was noted in «»n Interim Report that a fifth Reading Counselor 
was added in February to the program and the Project Coordinator ^ 
would then have, somewhat more time to fill the many requests for 
Reading Workshops from other District I teaching and administrative 
personnel. A member of the Evaluatix)n TesTm observed one of these 
Workshops and found It to be an extremely Informative and valuable 
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presentation. The Workshop was conducted for the Auxiliary Edu- 
cational Career Unit (a training program for Educavional Assistants . 
in the classroom).^ The Coordinator ^phasized the need for on^ing 
diagnosis of the reading level and difficulties of children wiChin 
a classroom. She stated that, *'We must frequently use Reading 
Tests in the classroom td determine two things, F4rst» we want to 
determine where 'the children are in the development of their ^ 
reading skills and secondly , we can then determine what to .teach 
next". This is good advice to convey to anyone teaching children, 
and seems especially' appvopri ate for reading. A folder containing 
copies of l4 Reading Diagnostic Tests was given to every Educational 
Assistant at the Workshop, artd each test was explained in terms 
of administration, procedures, scoring well as an explanation 
of the various abilities or subskills bei^ig examined. 

For example, it was explained that the Horst Reversal Test which 
asked the chfld to match words or groups of 2 "letters would. aid in 
determining whether or not the child was seeing the letters in the 
right order: The Rosw^ll-Chall Auditory Blending Test was explained 
as Indicating whether a child is hearing words from ''left to right*' 
which is a necessary subsklll for. good reading. 

Certain behavfor in children that could appear to the untrained 
eye as misbehavior on laziness was described to the Educational 
Assistants, then possible- explanations were given. The notion of 
not condemning too histily was mentioned several times throughout 
the. Workshop. For example, a child who is constantly slow to copy 
work from the board may not be- just lazy but may have a visual 
coordlfiation, 'perceptual or motor coordination problCT. The 
Coordinator at one point said "It's a mistaken philosophy to say 
If he doesnH know, it that's just too badi Rather we as teachers 
or teaching assistants of chiJ^ren should say,' 'if he doesn^t 
know it what went wrong?*. Let*s see If another approach will 
work better," This is obviously very wise advice for people who 
are Teaming to teach children, ^ ^ 

The basics of teaching reading wfere reviewed with the Assistants. 
Vocabulary building, teaching sounds uf letters, rhyming words and 
decoding words were alX^-taplcs covered in tm Workshop. Many 
teacher-designed and commercfal materials were used, by the Program / 
Director'to illustrate and demonstrate these basic principals, / 
The evaluator, for example, noted from her vantage point In the/ 
SRS Clinic room at least 35 teacher-designed reading devices o/ 
activities decorating the walls, tables, boards and shelves/ 
There were countless other teacher-designed materials in clipboards 
etc around the room. AlsQ on the conference table before the 
.ProgVam- -Director there were at least 30 more reading devices or 
activities which were all -demonstrated during the MoHcshop, 
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This Workshop was well planned. Questions from Educational Assis- 
tants during the Workshop indicated that the Program Director was 
well understood. She encouraged 'them to copy the materials^ use 
the tests and '*reach 1 or 2 children in the class that aren't keep- 
ing up with the group." 

. 7. Confer^cewith a Representative of an Educational Publisher 

The SRS Clinicians throughout the year frequently invited repre- 
sentatives of newly published educational programs or materials - 
to present their wares. This Is a, fine technique for keeping 
.abreast of thet newest ideas etc. in' reading that could possibly 
be useful in the clinics or their schools. The Clinicians were 
constantly on the.alert for new materials, progranistor parts of 
pr'ograms that would fit specifically their schools' needs • 

.A itten^er of the Evaluation Team observed a conference ,wi th, the 
Clinicians and a repres^tativ^ from Encyclopedia Britannica^ 
Educational Corporation*^ The Clinicians asked probing questions 
and attempted fos evaluate the Language Experiences/ in Reading 
program for its appropriateness in their schools* . , 

8. Teacher Questfonnai're -Responses 

'As was dftscribed in. the "Method" .section of this report, -a 
questionnaire for teachers to respond to was prepared by the Pro-^ 
gram Director aqd distributed by mail to *35/teachers in the eight 
participating schools. These were teachers Whp had been directly 

• involved with the program through having class mesters as recipients 
' of remedial services/ Twenty (20) questionnaires were r^twmi near 

the end of the school year. 

The first question pertained to whether or not tfte teachers 
e thought that they would use an ongoing diagnostic program .in the 
area^of reading with subsequent classes. To this question 100 per- 
cent of the teachers responded, *'yes".^ A typical reason for this 
was their feeling that^the procedure^ thev had seen or used led to^ 
a quicJe identification of problems so that appropriate steps could 
be taken toward a soliition. 

* ^ There was also complete (lOOs;) agree.ment that the time ^.pent in 
conferences with the reading, counselor has helped l^rovide a better 
understanding of specific problems children encounter. H^ny of the 
teachers noted in the quest lonnaire that 'they wished that they had ' 
had.more time to sperht in conferences with the reading counselor. 
The feeling was also expressed that they were working as a team to 
solve children?*s problems more efficiently* 
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Two further questions were asked: 

1) Did you find the suggested diagnostic and/or teaching 
techniques helpful with other children in your class? 

» 

2) If you have received diagnostic or developmental materials, 
have they beenf helpful? 

Again, to both of these question^, all (1005S) of the teachers 
answered a/flrmatively. {^t should be pat^antheticatly TOntioned that 
this Is the first time in* the experience of the evaluators in New . 
York City that such an overwhelmingly favorable response was elicited 
from teachers by a program). 

As has been frequently noted by evaluation agencies with respect 
to other projects, teachers allude to the lack or materials. A 
nmt>er of teachers took the trouble to note tha^M though the mater- 
ials^they received were helpful, they were stiTl insufficient in 
quantity, from the teachers' standpoint* One of the more vehement 
responses to the question concerning the usefulness of diagnostic 
and developmental materials was: **Yesi Yesf Yesi With all the budget 
cuts let's hope It won*t happen to the Special Reading Services,'* 

CN $pa<;he Diagnostic Reading Results 

One measure of the direct impact. of the remedial effort on stu- 
dent performance was pre and post intervention scores acq'uired 
*^,^^i^9h the administration of the Spache Diagnostic Reading Test. 
Thei^ta surrtnaries which follow are expressed as grade equivalents . 
, and^ are based on the Individual -Oral" reading component • ' 



-Students exposed to^the program showed an average gain of one 
year and tfiree months (1.34) on that variable over an average in-pro- 
gram time of 6.7 mpfnths. This amounts to exactly 2 months gain on 
the average f6r e^ry month in the program^ Sex differences in gain 
^were slight but in the expected direction 1.2, years for/boys and 1*4 
^^ars*for girls. The variation in gain was broad as would be ex- 
pected. with a range of 0 to 3*2 years for boys and .1 to 3 J years 
v:^for girls. Correlated "fe" tests as, pre and post scores yielded a 
^atiq^^of^^ statistically significant at beyond the .05 alpha 
leveW 

Ms^tcond analysis was conducted for ^he purpose of attempting to 
answer ,the" question "To what extent does length of ^me in the pro- 
gram an3 sex explain variation in post scores?'' 
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Y « dQU + a^x-j + 33X2 ^ e * 

.where 

post - test score ^ 
x^ = mon]ths in program < 

X2 = dichotomous sex vector ■ 

aQ.^.ag ^ least squares regression weights 

u ^ the Mnit sector, when multiplied by ag yields the regression 
, . * constant 

e f an error vector 

Prediction resulting from this model was low and not s.tatistically 
significant. The proportion of variance (individual differences in 
post-test scores) explained by x, and X2 combined was less than four 
percent o ^ o 

(r2 full ,036 vs, r2 = 0 n,s. at alpha .05) 

J\io possibilities are relevant here: First, low variability was 
noted in length of exposure to the^^ program, most students having 
received 7 or 8 months of instruction. Such a condition will tend 
to result in lower r2 values. A'seemed possibility fs that the rate 
,^of gain 'is faster during the fi rst few months of exposure 'to the 
, program. Either or both of these conditions might account for the- 
above result. • 



D. Project Director Questionnaire 

The following section contains responses of the Project Directors 
to a series of questionis dealing with the questidn of the program. 
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1\REA I: GOALS OF 'PROGRAM 
K. What is the major goal of your project? 

1. To seek out those. children who are significantly retardeid in reading, 
and to diagnose their reading performance order: j 

J a) to determine those factors interfering with the c'h^ld's 

reading performance.. ! , ' 

bj'to .find appropriate learning methods for each child which will 
include programs of language stimulation and perceptual training. 

. • . . , 

2. To provide .re'quisite skills for success in heading, thereby raising 
reading levels as evaluated by an individually administered standardized 

,oral reading test (S'jpache Diagnostic Reading 'Scales, publisied by Cgli- 
fomia Testing Bureau). • . • | ' . 

For a. .group of selected sixth. grade pupils, reading* lev(!l ''improvement 
^will be evaluated by the Metropolitan Achievement Test in reading. 

2. To^what major educational problem is your program directed? 



thelproblem of reading retardation is very serious in t)ie school 
popul'fitidh in District 1. The factoris contributing to thlsj retardation 
are varied and may include - English as a second language, Hi mi ted cog- 
nitive development, perceptual lag (auditory; visual, kinesthetic), un- 
detected physical problems, and teaching that is. not tspeci tie enough. . 

We a^e addressing ourselves namely to that group of pupils whose 
progress in reading'has been -insignificant and who, in'fact, may be to- 
tal non-readers. The reasons are .usually of a multiple nature. Fre- 
quently these children may have developied inappropriate behavioral * 
attitudes towards scf|ool-. They require instruction in a sjiall group ' 



• or on an individual 'basis in addition to .work in regular c 
3. What do you expect the outcome of the program to be? 



ass room. 



I-n most cases we expect pupils to- show gains in SpacHe Diagnostic 
Test or MAT. (depending on which evaluating- tool usefl). In addition, we 
expect improvement in most cases in the fotlowing" areas: 



Question 3 - continued: x • 

1. Ability to ' corral rte sound and synjbol and to blend (decoding). 

2. Skills of comprehension - both or^T and written 



Use of English language 

4. Attitudes towards school" and reading in particular. 

5., Interest in borrowing and reading books from reading room 
and school library. .. \ ' " 



6. Auditory and Visiial Perception. 



\ 



. *7. Relattonships vHth peers. Ability to work cooperatively 
in group situation. 

4. Is there any special 'problerfi that you face? , . 
. •' " .' ' ■ 

With children .such, as we service who have multiple learning handicaps, 
four dasy a week service would be preferable to two sessions per week. 
-In two" schools physical space is limited. • 

' . . ■ ■ ' •* /' . 

5. Are the overall program goals fairly well understood by program professionals; 
teacher, supervisors/ counselors. paraprofessiona1s« parents? 

,Yes. / • • ' , 



ERIC 
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AREA II: POPULATION SAMPLE 

1. What is the exact nature of target population: location, age, ethnicity? 

The target population is located in District 1, lower East Side, ex- 
, teijding North and South from 14th Street to Cherry Street. We service 
children from the following sdiools:' • 

PS 20 , 4, 15 , 64 , 97, 134, 140, and 160. 

Ages'r 8 - 11 ' 

Ethnicity: 8.5% Spanish; several Slavic and Chinese 

2.. Are . there any special characteristics of^the children. served? 

Many of the children we service have multiple handicaps: limited 
language, learning disabilities, land lack of: experiences which develop 
cognitive abiJ4j::ies. • 

3. Are there any s pedal testing procedures used in the assignment of 
children to the group? ' 

The following tes°ts were^adniiflistered to all children in the Program: 

1. Spache Difegnostic Reading Scales. ■ 



le Di^gnosi 
>iy^hall. 



2. Roswel F-Chal 1 . Part or complete depending on pupil. 

3. Harris Graded Word List. , 

4; Screening tests for Identifying Children with Specific Language 
Disability - Beth SI ingerl and/Tests: -Visual Discriminatipn and 
Test for. Visual Memory. 

5. Tests to establish handedness. * ■ ^ - 

If » * * 

6. Informal test of English language functioning. ' 

■ ■ ■ ^ • " 

7. Informal test to deteranine fiuditory Discrimination Ability. 

(" 

The Metropolitan Achievement Tests were administered to all sixth grade 
^ pupils in pl-ace of Spache Diagnostic. 
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Question 3 -"fcontinued: - ' ^ ^ 

• : In addition, the following tests were administered during the course of 
, , the year where the need was indicated - (on selective basis). 

/ ' 1. Roswell-Chall Auditory Blending Test. 

2. ininois'lest of Psychol triguis tic Abilities (Digit Span only). 

. ' . ' 3. Wepman -Auditory Discrimination. 

4. Inffanrial .tests to detemine ability to categorize, and ability 
to note similarities. , 

5. Test pf GeometHc Designs. ' . 

6. Figure Drawing. 

7. ° Copying test, near and far, fr6m Slingerland S.L.D. Screening Tests. 

: 4. Are children assigned to this program on a permanent basis? If not, ex-- 

plain re-assignment procedure?. 

On a yearly basis - unless child is transferred from school. If pupil 
is transferred to another school in district which is being serviced by 
S.R.S., he is picked up by Reading Counselor there. 

V AREA III: PROFESSIONAL ROLES- 

■ ' 1 . Mho designed the original program? 

The project coordinator and two members of the staff. . 

2. What is your overall role in the program? 

The project director coordinates all activities.. This includes: 

, a) Instructional program • 
t: • : ■ - - ' 

i, b) Preparation and distribution of instructional materials (re)^s, 

mimeos of stories, comprehension and decoding exercises, etc.) 
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Question'2 continued: 

c) Requisitioning and distribution of commercial material s-(books, 
teaching devices, audio-visual Supplies, equipment, etc.). 

d) Maintaining statistical records of all children in caseload 

in Central Office and preparation bf final statistical suimary' • 
of progress for entire caseload* 

. ■ ■ »- ^ ' 

e) Arranging for demonstrations of new materials fpr'menters of 
Special Reading Services Staff plus other school personnel 

f) . Maintaining jcon tact with Title 1 Office and Distrfct Superintendent/- 

g) Arranging and CQnducting workshops for teachers, paraprofession- 
als and supervisors. ^ 

3. - Who sjupervises the instructional programs? 

The project coordinator! 

4. Are the funded positions in /this project already filled? 

Yes. ^ • \ / ' 

5. Were iteachers » counselorst'paraprofessi&nals,. etc. assigned or were they 
, selected through interviews witn someone associated with the program? 

The S.R.S. staff has been functioning -as a team for the past 10 years. 
The additional personnel assigned this year were selected by project 
coordinator through interview and reconmendation. * 

6. Is there central planning or are teachers allowed to formulate their own program? 

^The instructional program involves both central planning^ (guidelines) 
and individual formulation by reading counselors to meet the specific needs 
of the children in their caseloads. - • 

7. Are there any special requirements that must bs met by professionals to 
fill roles? '• ~ 

They must be special'ists in the reading field and must have experience, 
working with .children who are retarded in reading. 
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I" .AREA IV: TYPICAL OPERATING PROCEDURE 



1 . What special materials have been funded for this program? 

■ ■ / . 

The allotment for the project was $1500. This sum was used for books, 
instructional devices, audio-visual supplies, equipment, and general office 
supplies. ' K . 

2. How are thev requisitioned? . ' 

All material was reqdsi tinned by Project Coordinator on R. P.O. forms. 
3r Are they sufficient? 

^Additional audiq-equlpmsnt In the outside schools would have enhanced 
program but was not a necessity. Materials were generally adequate, since 
project has acquired and maintained supplies for the past TO years.. 

4. Did you get them when needed? 

There was some del ay r ' \ 

5. Are they to be used differently than^'thev would be in a regular school program? 

The materials ordered are for the most part not available in the reg- ' 
ular classroom. ' " ^ 

6. Are there any In-service training features associated with your project? 

Weekly Staff workshops are held for the purpose of sharing and eval- 
uating new techniques and materials. Plans for instruction are also for- 
mulated at t|iese sessions. ' ' ^ 

All staff meiTbers. are responsible for 'sharing hew Ideas and methods ' 
with faculty and supervisors in outside sdhools thru group conferences 
and faculty preseptations. ^. 

7. Could you outline a typical day for a student in 'your program? 

The students who participate are seen twice a week in hourly sessions. 
Sample hourly schedule: 

a) Library Activities: Returii library books that were borrowed 
from reading" room at previous session. Elicit coitments about • 
books. Hake new selections of library books and make proper 
Mn and out" entries 'on library cards. 
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Question J - continued: 

b) Group Sessions ;^ere deVelopmentaMangOage is stressed and 
children are ^Hcouraged to Verbalize questions and resiwnses: 

c) Skills are introduced to entire group or part of group. Per- 

e) Evaluation and planning ,fon".following session. 

\ , ' ■ 

^ * . AREA V; FEEDBACK 

1. How long has this project been in operation? - " • 

One year. 1970-71 on Title 1. and 12 years on City Tax levy Funds. 
2- Was there'a previous eval uation of this program' (last y ear)? 

Ye^. ' . . . ' ' ' • 

*^3. Did you- read it? 

It was presiented to me on April 17, 1972. 
^* Was anything modified on the basis of the evaluation? 

. Obviously the date af submission made that impossible .' 
^- "hat is the role of parents, communitv grou p ., and students, in planning? 

• Jhe children may be given choices of activities within a framework 
during sessions and ar^ involved in planning activities' fSf fo^SSir 
'tSf p!?hI„S"^ ^^''T' °^ 'P^'^^^''^ "^^""^ °^ our Spils hand kJps ' 

4« J5">"9^^".<"vidual'and group parent workshops, parents are involved 
in the program of diagnosis arid instruction. Par'^nts are enwuraZ to 
IdlZ wfv!:^^''*^' *2 a-gencies. The instructionafp^rram i^ 

shared with the parents, and where possible, they are guided to utfl zed ' 
appropriate instructional activities at home • utilized 

- * * . * * 

Parents are encouraged to visit<the reading room to confer with the 
reading counselor or to observe their children. 
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Of fi ci a1 Program Statisti cs 
o'f Prx)[qram: 



1. Scope 



Total number of children serviced 
Official Caseload (Diagnosis & 

, » Remediation) ' 
Partial Service-Indi vidua! Diagnosis 



. 125 



Total 



flipils on Official Caseload According to Grades; 



Grade 3 
Grade 4 
Grade 5 
Grade 6 



Totals . 



Schools Serviced 

PS 20, 4 15, 64, 97, 134, 140. 16Q 

Total number of classroom teachers . 
• Participating directly in the program , 

2. Reading Retardation at Beginning of Service 
"(194 Pupils - O'fficial daseload) 

Reading Retardation in Years 



School Year 1971-72 



Girls Total 



69 



194 
173 

367 



Boys^ 


Girls 


Total 


' 60 
37 
17 

n 


42 
10 
- 5 • 
.12 


102 
47^- 
22 
23 


125 


69 


194 



8 



35 



" 5.6 - 6.S 
4.6 - 5.5 
3.6 - 4.5 
2.6 - 3.5 
1.6 - 2.5 
• .6 - 1.5 
Bel(w 

Totals 

Median Retardation 





Official 


Caseload 


Boys 


Girls 


Total 


5 




5 


9 


4 


, 13 


37 


21 


58 


68 


. 37 


105 


6 


7 


• 13 




0 


0 








/'l25 


69 ♦ 


194 


2.4 


2.1 


2.2 



t 



Bpys 


-1.0 


- 4.9 


.1.6 


1.2 


r 6.5 


Girls 


-1.0 


- 4.3 


1.5 


1.6 


- 6.5 


Total 


-i.o' 


- 4.9 


1.6 


1.2 


- 6.5 



* . 22' 

♦ • 

« 

' Special Reading Services 

, .3. .Reading Achieveinent on Admission Compared with Results in June 1972 
Reaaipg Achievercnt on Admission Reading Achievement, June 1572 
' Range of Grade Scores Medians Range of Grade Scores Medians 

Official Caselo ad ^ * 
^ ^ ^. 

3.3 

3.3 

^ 3.3 • 

Reading Gain -Shown by Tests June 1972 

Range- of Reading Gains , „^ Median Reading Gain 

Boys 0-3.2 ' 1.2 

Girls .1 - 3.7 ■ 1-.4 • 

Total 0-3.7 . 1.3 



IV. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOf^NDATIONS 

On the basis of observations and other data acquired durina the course 
V tfie study it can be asserted that the Special Reading Services Clinic 
rates high in effectiveness. Strong organization and good communication - 
across prerfessional ro>es 1? characteristic of the program. Not. only is 
the program producing a* substantial Impact on remedial reading problems, 
it is also serving as 'a vehicle for the in-s4rvice training of teachers 
, and paraprofessionals.. S"trong ties with other community educational and 
medical agencies were also evident. An unusually high level of support 
from school personnel' who are involved Jri some way with the clinic was 
evident. 

1. It is recommended that this program be re-cytled. , The only Issue 
that might be raised is the degree of compatibility "between the aims of 
Title I and the nature of this program. While Titl? I was designed to 
" provide supplementary services,'.^ category into which this, project cer- 
• * tainly fits, the long history of opiating prior to the Inception of 

«P Title I suqgests that itMs an Integral part of tlje education system; 

a part wlidse contribution is so substantial as to be considered necessary. 
I/» other words. Is this the type of project which should be funded under 
'Title I rather than tax-levy funds? One might assert that an expansion 
of . this senJhe beyond pre-1965 levpls would be compatible with the 
ESEA. Probably such an expansion would be warranted since the total 
diagnostic and resnedlation caseload was 194, a small- portion of District \ 
. -students witlTreading disabilities. 
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Appendix A , 
Teacher Questionnaire 
SRSC Program 



Do you think that with future classes you will use ongoing diagnosis 
as a basis for planning your reading program? 



Do you find that the time you spent in conference witl^ the reading 
counselor has helped you" understand better the specific porblems 'of the 
children directly involved in the reading program? 



Did you find the suggested diagnostic and/or' teaching. techniques helpful 
with other children in your class? • « 



If ytSu have received diagnostic or developjnental materials, have they 
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I. INTRODUCTION ' , " 

The Homework Helper Program has been fully operational since October 
4, 1971 functioning as an after-school tutdrial service for under achieving 
children in the lower East Side of Manhattan. At the centers ♦utors work 
with students from grade levels three through eight in order tr develop 
acadeini(Lskills. From three to five P.M. on Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays 
and JhuriTays tutors work directly with students. Once per ronth,' on a. 
Frjday, a training seminar. is scheduled for master teachers, tutors, and 
aides. 

A. Location and Staffing , 

Seven public school buildings served as the physical centers for 
the program:' P.S. #*s 15, 19, 61, 64, 140, J.H.S. 22, and J.H.S. 56. 
Except for some temporary mid-year shifts the*program was fully staffed. 
Each center employed a master teacher, two aides and a part-time secretary. 

Some turnover occurred arwng.the tutoring staff during the course 
of the school yean. Three tutors left J.H.S. -22 to accept better paying 
jobs elsewhere. . Replacements were 'attained for two of them. One tutor .. 
left J.H.S. 56 in order to accept a better job with the Board of Education. 

Compensation for tutoring ranged from $1.60 ta $3.10 per hour de- 
pejnding upon. the tutor's experience and educational qualifications. College 
students with prior tutoring experience received approximately $3.10 per 
hour if they had completed 30 credits. One dollar and sixty cents was 
established as the base hourly rate for beginning high school students. 

From five to seven classrooms were provided In each school for use 
in the after hours program. Materials were supplietl to the tutors through 
the auspices, of the funded program^ In some cases these materials were 
supplemented by supplies from the host school. 

8. Student Selection ^ 

Students receive a pupil's application form which U returned to 
their classroom teacher. After the student receives the form, the teacher' 
checks the school records to determine if the reading score is 'one year 
below grade level. Upon acceptance, the student is sent to the Homework 
Helper office in the school. The parent Is sent an acceptance form, and 
the classroom teacher receives a request for information. The information 
requested is the most recent reading and mathematics scores along with 
the following: 

1. Reading: What specifi^ reading .skills should be emphasized? 

2. Mathematics: What wecific area of mathematics is most 
difficult for the cnte?~\ * ^ 

3. What subject/subjects^ t^ie child studying at the present 
tinie in which he needs .remedial help? 



After the student is enrol TS^d in the Homework Helper program the 
teacher Is asked to provide continuous feedback. Information from the 
classroom teacher is forwalrded to the Homework Helper-master teacher upon 
request. Each time the tutor works with a student data is recorded re- 
lating to progress inade." Therefore, data acquisition does not stop at 

studeht selection. It is a continuing process. * \ 

- ' . ■ _ i >' 

C. Tutor- Selection ' . . • 

Students^who are recommended by counselors or teachers and who Tteet 
the following minimum requirements were considered for>tlie jle of tutor: 

- Enrolled in^inth grade or, above 

- At least 14 years old , 

- Social }y mature ' , 

D. Program Population * . ■'^ 

• The original program proposal stated that the project would serve 
about 168 students. During the* actual conduct of the program, however, 
about 198 students, 18% more. than. the projected figure, were served. • 

Table.1 

Program PopuTatiofI: 
Students, Master Teachers, Tutors, and Aides (March, 1972) 

3 :. \ • , , , \ 

School Students Master-Teachers Tutors Aides 



P.S. 15 

P.S. 19 

P.S. 61 

P.S. 6 
P.S. 14 

JHS 22 

JHS 56 



23 
32 

35 
30 
28 
15 
35 



1 
1 

1 

1 
i 
'1 
I 



12 


2 


12 


2 


12 


2 


12 


2 


12 


2 


12 


2 


12 


2 



TOTAl^: 198 ■ 7 * 83 14 

■ ■ , , 'v. 



r ' * 
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II. RELATED LITERATURE 

The use qf children in teaching each, other dates back to. the one roo<n 
school house where due to the- age differences between children the teacher 
required'dlder students to teach the younger ones mateirl^il that they 
themselves bajl alreacHy mastered.*' Today there ha? been' rapid development 
in this area resulting in the establishment of many federally and state 

/ subsidized programs concemihg the effects of learning through teaching on 
both tutor and tu tee. Youth Tutoflog Youth, a branch of New York's 
Hobilization for-Youth- Program where older children tutor younger chMdren 

, in many academic areas has resulted amongst othi^ things, reading gains of • 
6.0 months for the tutees and as niuch as 3.4. years for tutors {Riessman, 
Gartner and Kohl ef, 1971). TKe. overwhelming success of this program has • 
promoted the development of similar programs in Philadelphia, Detroit, L.A., 
Washington D.C.. Chicago and many other cities;- acrdss the country (Clowar*. 
1967; THelen. 1969; Hunter, 1968). . 

^^nother program involves 68 children'from high school, junior high school- . 
and elementary school tutoring and being tutored in areas ranging from sewing 
to math and Latin vocabulary. Significant apademic gains have been made by 
the younger children in the program while^^^reater cl^s participation, greater 
effort, extra work done, better attendance, greater attentiveness' and more self 
. respect has resulted in the behavior of those doing, the tutoring (Riessman, 
Gartner and Kohler, 1971). • 

The learning through teaching method has not only been promoted on the 
primary and secondary levels but on the college level as well. Hunter, 1968, 
used this approach in a teacher training course at the undergraduate level. 
College students, themselves -training to be teaqhers, tutored ten year olds, 
who in turn tutored seven year olds. This method. Hunter found, provided^ * . 
twfce the number .of students with tutoring aid; boosted the self esteem o'f 
the older students, gave assistance to regular classroom teachers and pro- 
videjd the college students with microcosmic learning situations (Hynter, 
-1368; Hunter 1968). . . • • . 

While the tutees benefit academically from proarams such as MFY and YTY, 
' the tutors not only make gains ejcademically but they also obtain a great 
deal of social and emotionaT benefits from learning through teaching. By 
reviewing and reformulating material in an attempt to teach' the younger stu- 
dent, the tutor is not only reinforcing concepts previously learned, but also , 
hejs learning to organise facts in a new way and to-seek out the basic struc- 
ture of the material which qften results in a better understanding of 'tm 
material for himself. However, even more important than these cognitive' 
developments is the social and emotional 'progress obtained from learning 
through teaching. LTT helps to build the self ego, respect and confidence 
of the older students, especially those who haven't themselves experienced 
much, if any, success in schooL The special and high status of being a 
tutor is also often a major incentive for these students. AnotheV benefit 
of a learning through teaching program is that the tutor can become better 
"adjusted, develop a sense. of responsibility, of seriousness' of purpose, of 
greater motivity, of better uriderstanding of -individual differences. 

* Mont'essori also furthered the method in the direction of learning through 
exploration and discovery and eventually promoted the fdea'of learning 
through teaching. . « 



in. METHOD ' . \ 

A. Achievement •* 

' . ' * 

° Metropolitan AcHievement Test (Reading) scores were collected 
from school records on a pre (Spring^ 1971) and post (Spring. 1972) 
basis. Grade equivalent scores were used in a correlated "t" test of 
the following hypothesis:. - 

1. Students receiving. tutorial services will attain reading 
achieveiiient scores significantly greater (alpha = .05 one-tailed) 

, ' than scores they attained duAng the previous year of school 
attendance. ; 

The record cards of students being tutored were reviewed to determine 
those -who were and were not promoted a grade within the system. A pre-set 
level of ac!teptance was>used as a test base as described in the following 
hypbtbesis:' , ' . 

2. Seventy (70) percent of Tifie students receiving tutoring 
• will be promoted to the next grade. 

B. Attendance 

Attendance data for ^oth tutors and students served ty the Homework 
Helper Program were collected for the 1971 and 1972 school years. CorreUted " 
"t" tests were spplied (alpha = .05 one-tailed) to test the following 
hypothesis: ' ' 

3. Students receiving tutoring will demonstrate higher average 
attendance in the 1971-72 school, year than In the previous yea.r (1970-71), 

' 4, Tutors employed in the Homework Helper Program will demonstrate 
^ilgher average attenance In the 1971-72 school year than in the 
previous year (1970-71) • 

C. Parent Responses 

A parent questionnaire was prepared by the program director and sent 
home with stuiients receiving the service (see Appendix A). A random sample 
.(J<»50) of 18 percent of the respondents was taken to provide a basis for a 
descriptive analysis of parental perceptions of the program. 

In addition, site visits ano interviews with the Project Director, 
master teachers, and tutors were conducted. 



IV. RESULTS 



Table 2 

Pre and Post Metropolitan Achievement Test '{Reading) 
Grade Equivalent Scores: Students Receiving Service 





Variable 




Mean 


SD • 


t 



Reading Score 

(May. 1971) .208 3.749 1.628 

: — :* 5.630* 

Reading Score 

(May. 1972 ) 208 5.082 3.771 



* Statistically significant at .05 level or beyond 

Results shown in Table 2 support the intended outcome of this project. 
Students showed an average growth of 1.33 years in reading achievement 
over the dMration of the project. Post scored were significantly higher 
than pre in. a statistical sense. A greater variability of post scores 
reflected in the higher SD value demonstrates a widening of within-group 
achievement differences. This points to a differential in effectiveness 
according to recipient of thte i^ervjcie. 

Table 3 

^ Proportion of Students Receiving HHP Service , 
Who Were Promoted (1972) , 





Category - < 




N 


% 


Promoted 
Ratal necf 


i 

4 


19a 

18 


• \ 91.46 
' 8.54 , 



f It had been-stated in the original proposal that a seventy (70) percent 
promotion record would be c^sidered positive evidence of at^inment of 
program objectives. Table 3' shows that this rate was exceeded by, 21.48 
percent. ■ f ' > ' • , 



/ 

(. Table 4 

Attendance Results for Students Receiving HHP .'Servi(^es 

(N«233) 





Variable 




SO <i 


e 


O^ys Absent 1970-71 
D^^ys Absent ,1971-72 


10.17 
6.91 


8.81 
7,05 


i 1 

6.91* 



* Statistically significant at the .05 level or beyond 



A statistical!^ significant drop in absenteeism rate Was noted among 
the recipients of the service. The absolute mean difference wds 3.26 
days. Evidence of the attainment of a program objective, is provided 
bythis data. , • • ' 

■ Table 5 

' ' 

Comparison Between Average Report Card Markings 
(1970-71 and 1971-72 school years) 
For Tutors in the HHP {N=72) 



Variable 




• SO 


"t" 


Average Report Card 
Grades- (1970-71) 


79.69 


9.06 




» 

Average Report Card 
Grades (1971-72) 


82.90 


6.29 


4.32* • 



* statistically significant at the •OS Jevel or beyond 

Table 5 shows that average report card ratings by teachers for tutors 
in the HHP improved from 79.9 percent to 82.9 percent during the ye^r of 
the program. Reflected here is both a probable change in performance but 
also a notlceaole change since teachers take into account a number of factors 
when awarding grades in school subjects. It is likely that some positive 
behavioral changes also accompanied functioning as a tutor. No direct ^ 
evidence was collected relevant to this, however. 



Table 6 

Attendance Results for Tutors in the HHP Program 

(N=75) ■ 





Variable 




SD 


"t" 


Days Absent 1970-71 
Da^ys. Absent 1971-72 


8.76 ' 
4.39 


10.77 
• 4.67 


4'. 14* 

^ — 



* statistically significant at the .05 level or beyond 

Attendance results for tutors' parallel those recorded for recipients 
of the service. In both cases, attendance was inproved on the average 
during the project year. For the tutors^ a decrease of about four days 
In absenteeism was*hoted. Mean attendance rates were significantly 
higher (statistically) during the current year. The data, however, 
again supports^ the^cohtention' that the program attained certain basic 
objectives that were initially set forth. «■ ua^ii, . 

Parer * ^questionnaire Dat a . * 

The following table sumr^rlzes dichotomous responses of parents and. 
students receiving futoHal ^assinance to a number of questions concerning 
their iii?)ressions of their chiid i prcgress during the program. . " 

Table 7 

Percentage of Parents Responding Favorably to Questions ^ 
Concerning Their Child's Progress in Program (N=50) 



^^^^ % Responding Favorably 



1. Does he/she like to at.tend the * 
Homework helper Program? • .93 

2. Does he/she like his tutor? • ^'.94 

3. Does hs/she talk about the 

Homework Helper Program at home? ' .86 

4. Has he/she shown any progress in his 
school work since he has been attending 

this program? .96 

5. Does he/she tlvink he/she will be 

promoted? .94 

6. Does he/she believe that he/she js - . \ 

' doing better in school? \ m 

; : (cqnt^nye^ gn ne?<t pflqe) 
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(continued from preceding page) 

Item : % Responding Favorably 

7. Does your child's' attending the 

■program help you in any way? . .90 

8. His he/she improved in attendance? .88 

9. Has he/she improved in reading? , .88 

10. Has he/she improved in mathematics? '88 

11. If there is a Homework Helper Program 

next term, will you let him/her attend? .90 

12. Do you ever visit the school? .78 

13. .Would you like- to visit the Homework 

Helper Program? * .80 

14. Would you attend a meeting with other _ • 
parents who have children attending the-— "^r^* 
Homework Helper* Program? .72 

15. Would you join a Homework Helper'Program 

School Conwittee? .58 



The data in the above table supports the statement that jsarents 
perceive their children as benefitting from the Homework Helper Program. 
It should be noted that even if one were to discount the effects of as- 
sumed response bias { a reluctance for respondents to negatively evaluate 
programs has been noted "'n some sociological studies), parental responses 
still are favorable to the program. 

# • 

Some reluctance to participate directly .In. the program is noticeable, 
with only 58 pp'-cent of the parents expressing a willingness to join a 
Homework Helper Program. School Committee". The lower incidence of favorable 
nesponses to the question askinq for a commitment to direct Involvement In , 
contrast with evaluations of progr.am Impact wouHl tend 'to be co.nsistent with 
observed parental behavior patterns. As such, this is evidence for the 
validity of the questionnaire. 

Tutor Interviews 

The tutor was a female who graduated from Washington Irving High School 
and was taking an accounting program at Manhe^ttan Conmunity College. She 
arrives at 3:00. At this time the students ar« having cookies and juice and 
she meets them at 3:10. The tutor works with 3 students who first do their 
homework and then they are given work in mathematics or English. In this 
case, the tutor' has been with the program for 3 years and she has worked with 
2 of the students for about 3 years. She first worked with these students in 
the third grade and they are now in grade five. .Even though she iiorked with 
the two students for a few years she has not met their parents. The tutor 
• feels the supplies are adequate and by I'ollowing a text she is able to explain 
lessons to' her students. This^.tutor attended the Homewgrk Helper Program 
herself while in elementary school. 
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The evaluator inttervtewed another iejnale tutor, age 16. She is' a high 
schobi student in her»jun1or year at i^ash1^^3ton Irving High School. This 
tutor started working for the program at age fourteen. Her tutor training 
with the. program has been concentrated in the area of perception and the 
understanding of relationships with-students and oeers. She plans to con- 
tinue with the program. Her salary is $1.75 per^our and her onliTcomplaint 
is that she feels underpaid. 

Her original plans were to studiy nursing, but her interests have changed 
since she became affiliated -with, th«i.Homeworlc Helper Program.. Her new 
vocational goal is to enter the field of teaching. This demonstrates an 
interesting factor involving the homfework helper program because vocational 
influence mjy be a secondary benefit to tutors 'even though this is not 
an explicit goal of the program. She has met the parents of her students - 
♦and she feels a need for more materials. Her schedule calls for working 
with two children on Tuesday and Thu^^day and two other* students on Won day 
and Wednesday. She finds it difficult to work with two children at the 
sanie time. Her preference is for tutoring a single student. She has been . 
with one student for two years. Sometimes teachers send her notes identify- ■ 
ing select problems or sofifetimes she communicates with teachers In order 
to relate how the students are progress<ng. 

Haster-^Teacher Interviews 

. One teacher had no specific problems although he needed additional supplies 
He has been with the program" for five years and h6 feels 'the following has 
.been accomplished: ' \ ' " 

1. Students feel less pressure because they are helped with their home- , 
work,.- Sore students get difficult assignments and they get easily 
frustrated, but they know the Ho«iework Helper Program will aid them. 
The master-teacher will often get in touch with the classroom teacher 
to discuss the assignments. * 

2. Students gain a sense of accomplishment. 

3. The program plays a remedial role. If students complete their home- 
work", the tutors are directed tb help in reading and mathematics; 
this work is closely supervised by the master-teacher. 

4-e The program contributes to attltudinal changes. The tutor acts as 
a go-between-, &/g. 

Teacher - tutor - p6er 
The tutor is almost a helping friend, but not quite that young; he 
is also a teacW»r» but not quite that old. Besides attitudina' changes 
among students, the tutors also benefit because they are learning how 
to, motivate pupils. 

The only problem mentioned by this masler-teacher is that because the 
tutors themselves are quite young and have emotional or academic prob- 
lems of their own Jthey-need^ close supervision. 
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• The evaluator interviewed anotlier mastfe'r-teacher who concentrated on 
reading disability problems. This master.-teacher has had training in 
remedial reading and he diagnoses the problem which contributes to the • 
student's academic disability. In evaluating the program the- master teacher 
felt that there should be no more than one student per tutor and more • , 
tutors shot'ld be added to service more students. He feels that the goals 
of the program are being r^acheB and he <J1d not have any negative per- 
ceptions. He feels that tutors are also benefitting from the program and 
he would like to add more visual, training equipment .to tf^e. program. 

Interview with Project Director , 

The Project Director perceives the program as having met the original • 
goals, I f* he coi/ld. make two changes for next year he would: . 

1, Request that two. college students be assigned to supervisl^fourtfen 

' tutors. The purpose Is for someone to be there all the time to find 
out how the tutors and students are performing. . The two college 
students would be -supervised' by the master-teacher. • . -* 

2, He would hire 14 year old tutors. The 16-18 year old group often ^ 
find other jobs for more money, ^y hiring younger tutors, they • 
should stay with the program .longer, thus there would be more ex- 
perienced tutors continuing with the program. 

* * 

V.' CONaUSIONS AND RECOf^NDATIONS . • , 

' Ine results obtained in the current evaluation are consistent with ^ 
nunter of other findings cited In the related studies section of this report.- 
In brief, benefits for both tutors and recipients of the service were noted. 
Gain in academic achievement and attendance were observed along with parental 
response favorable toward the program.- This evidence* .along with interviews 
and professionaV judgements of the evaluator support the conclusion that the 
project has attained the measurable objectives initially set forth. 

The program has operated efficiently with no major problems this year. 
However, during the last few years the tutorial staff has declined from 
15 per school to 12 per school due to budget reduction. 

Reconmendations. 

1. The/ program is in need of mor€ tutors because there are more applicants 
for the program than can .be nccofntiodated. One school has a waiting • 
list of 155 students and some a.ddit1onal schools have requested that 
a Homework Helper Program bemadded to their program. The project 
director aU.o estimated that some schools could use at least twenty 
additional tutors. 
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Master teachers should be Irvfortn^d of the specifics of the 
evaluation at the beginning of the year. There should, be ^ 
a group meeting- between the evaluator and the nvviter teachers 
regarding the evaluation. 

Parent involvement is uneven.- It might be halpfOl if a city- 
wide parent handbook was developed. This handbook could in- 
clude resource materials for parents in order to facilitate • 
their involvement in the tutoring process. \ 

There should be a budgetary alldcatic for aydio-visual ecH-'ipment. 
Some students could work with' self-directed learning equipment. 
This would increase the ef fectii&e- use of tutor time. 

The pi^gram should be re-cycl^l 
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• APPENDIX A 

PARENT QUESTIONNAIRE 
HoiDBWork Helper Program 



Dear Parent, 



four child -^^as been attending the Homework Helper 

P»x)9ram from 3:00 to 5:00 P.M. for two days each week. We would like 
you to answer the following questions In order that*we may be able to 
evaluate your child's experience In the program. 



I. Does he/she like to attend" the Homework 
Helper Prog;r|^? 

2^ Does he/she like his tutor? 

3. Ddes he/she talk about ths^ Hotnework 
Helper Program at hotnef 

4. Has he/she shown any progress in hfs schoel- 
work since he has been atteriaing the programf- 

5. Does he/she think. he/she will be pronoted?. 

6. Does he/she''bel1eve that he/she Is doing better. 
In school? ' • 

7.. Does your child^attendlng the Program help 
' ' you In any wayt ^ 



Explain: 



PLEASE_ CHECK 
YES NO 



8» Has he/she Irrproved In attendance? 
9. Has he/she In^roved in reading? 
lb. Has he/she linproved In mathentatics? • • - _ 

11. If there is a Homework J<elper Program next 
. terni, will you let him/her attend? 

12. Do you ever visit the school? " *• . 

13. tfould you V'te to visit the Hoinework Helper Program?^ 

14. Would you attend a meeting with the other paneats 
who have children attf;»d1ng the H,qmeworl{ Helpe** 
Program?. i . / > - 
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PLEASE CHECK 



15. Would you. join a Homework Helper Progra;n. 
school Coftmittee? , 

Thank you very inuch for your cooperation. 

Yours truly)" 



YES 



NO , 



James H. Smith 
Program Coordinator 



/ 
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I. PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 
A. Overview 

This program was an innovative attempt to use theoretical knowledge, 
in the field of reading and perception and apply it- to a large number 
of school children in District 1. By instructing teachers in the use. 
of perceptual retraining techniques, the use of these techniques was 
expanded for the tKree participating members of the Learning -Disorders 
Unit to perhaps more than seventy five teachers who have received 
some instructibrrin the use of these techniques. 

The LeSming Disorders Unit serves, as a consultation service for 
children in grades 1, 2 and 3 of the schools in District !• Referrals 
of children having .difficulty in learning to read were initiated by ^ 
the teacher who wished to improve her effectiveness in working with 
.the child. This referral was processed by the school guidance counselor, 
or other person designated by the principal, as the school's contact 
With the Learning Disorders Unit. The services of the Learning Disorders 
Unit-were explained to the child^s parents in a conference at sch6ol* 
The parents were asked to gi^^e written consent to the ^referral. 

Diagnostic testing was performed in the child's school building 
by the Learning Disorders Staff** If, orf the basis of these tests, the 
perceptual stimulation approach appeared to be appropriate for the cMld, 
further" appointments were scheduled at the Learning Disorders Unit* 
These appointments attempted to obtain neurological and psychological 
data in addition to those aspects of .language^ cognitive and perceptual 
functioning which are involved^lp leaniing: to read. These data were 
used as the basis for "IfnTnHTvl dual program of^remeaTatloa, tailored 
to the child's needs. The basic teaching approaches that of per- 
ceptual stimulation of deficit areas, on a one-to-one basis between - ^ 
a teacher and student. 

The purpose of these inethods 1$ to enhance the neurophyslological 
maturation of those functions needed for reading^ This approach pos^- 
lates that a total remedial program would include teaching at three 
-levels: (1) an accuracy level to develop accuracy of perception / 
within a given fnodality, (2) an intermodal level to relate two or 
more perceptual modalities, (3) a verbal level to insure^ the transfer 
of perceptual skills to the learning of the language arts. Training , 
techniques at the accuracy level are directed toward deficits revealed 
In perception of visual, auditory, tactile, and kinesthetic stimuli and 
in awareness of body orientation In space. Teaching utilizes a single 
channel input, before attempt^ing to teach intermodal relationships- 
The priorities are based on previously standardized perfomance norms 
gathered by the Language Research Unit in several y#ars of study of 
primary school children. 

* Two teachers and a psychologist from the Leartiing Disorders' Unit, 
a teacher from P.S. 61 and volunteers. 



Teaching proceed^ through" three stages: (1) a matching-discriminatlon 
stage, (2) a copying stage, (3) a recall stage. Each step was mastered 
before the next step was taken. If this was difficult at any stage, 
cues* within the same modality were offered. There was inmediate feed- 
back (always within the same modality) so that the child was i.nmediately 
aware of the progress he was m§i(cing. 

A pool of techniques was collated in an instruction manual which 
describes the purpose, mater'-fals, procedure\ and master cHteria for 
each retraining technique. Not every technique was appropriate or 
necessary for each child, however, and the methods in the manual were 
"'■inusl>atlv~e~l)f the kinds of proce'durcs which have proved effective. . 
One expectation of the program was that during the traini[hg process, 
teachers would learn how to devise hew techniques or to nfedify est- 
ablished ones to meet the child's learning needs and to apply techniques 
to groups. 

The perceptual retraining activities were done in his own school 
by the participating teacher. Teaching supervisors from the Learning 
Disorder Unit's staff interpreted diagnostic findings, planned teaching 
priorities and demonstrated teaching techniques in their. visits to 
the child's school. The participating teacher kept re'cords of her 
work with the child so that she could discuss progress with the teaching 
supervisor during the school visits. The teacher-aide assisted the 
supervising teacher and covered the participating teacher's class 
during conferences with the teachers from the Learning Disorders Unit 
staff. 

B. Remediation Activities at P.S. 61' ' ^ : . 

Each child in" the' first grade of P.S. 61 has been studied by the 
supervising teacher. This study was done with the examination battery 
devised and refined by means of computer analysis to detect potential 
reading disability. - The "search" battery eJcami nation, done only with 
the parents' consent, was conducted at the school and it took approx- 
imately 40 n)inutes for each child.' Where indicated,- further clinical 
study was done. These data were used as the basis for an indivi-dual 
program of rensdiation, tailored %,o each child's needs. Decisions 
concerning tKe nature of the' remadial program and the teaching pnor- 
ities were made in joint conferences of the Learning Disorders Unit 
and target school staff. 

The basic teaching approach at P.S. 61 was that of perceptual 
stimulation. It was done in a small classroom. Children needing 
special trainino were seen individually cfr m^all group's for periods- 
of 20-30 minutes each day. Teacliing was done^ a teacher from the 
target school staff (funded under the .project) and with a supervisor 
fn» the Learning Disorders Unit, working together in full time as- 
signments in P.S. 61. These teachers also reviewed with the child s 
classroom teacher the diagnostic findings -and repiedial approaches in 
school, necessary to coordinate this program with the regular program - 

of each child. 



In addition, case conferences involving psychologist, psychiatrists, 
teachers, social workers, were held under the auspices of the Learning 
Disorders Unit. These conferences were used to review diagnoses, and 
plan program for the children in the program. They were held in schools 
and at New York University. Medical Center on an alternating procedure. 

C. Testing Activities at P.S. 6VW6 PIS. 15 • 

Two schools were-4i»st directly involved in this project, P.S. 61 
where intensive testing and intervention occurredj and at P.S. 15 
where comparison testing was. conducted. 

At P.S. 15 one hundred and sixteen students were tested on the Search 
Battery during the first part of; the school year, the Gates-McGinitie 
reading tests were administered to a sample of about one hundred in June. 
In addtion, this same sample took the WRAt - Oral Reasoning' test also 
in June. 

One hundred and twenty seven students at P.S. 61 were administered 
the Search Battery In the early periods. of the school year, and twenty 
one were readmlnistered the Search Battery in June.. Similarly to P.S. 
15, about one hundred students were tested on the Gates-McGlnite reading 
tests In June. 

The testing program was quite extensive and exceeded the expected num- 
ber outlined in the Title I proposal. There were apparently fewer 
students, in- the intensive program at P.S. 61 than were planned fOr in 
the original proposal. Forty first grade students were expected to 
participate, while only twenty one participated for the full ye^r. . 



II. METHODS AND PROCEDURES 

After discussions with the staff from the Learning Disorders Unit, 
New .YorTc University Medical School, it was clear that the original 
evaluation design needed to be modified. The following are the revised 
objectives and procedures: 

Evaluation Objective \ : 

To assess whether students participating in th^ intensive first 
grade program at J?.S. 61 will attain significantly higher readins scores 
at the termina^on of the program than a non-serviced control sample. 

The samples consisted of all firsA grade children ^t P.S. 61 who 
are attending consistently the perceptual retraining program, and a 
control first grade at P.S.. 15, wh'o weVe matched in fl)je with, the 
P.S. 61 group. 'V ' 

All sanple children were pretested vi\h the Search Battery and 
post-tested vfith the Gates-McGinitle readifKl test, and Search Battery. , 



statistical conparisons were. made between intervention and control 
groups on all relevant variables. -In additioir, the Search Battery 
variables were combined with the program variables in a multiple 
regression analyst? with "the post-test' reading scores as the dependent 
variable. The hypothesis tested was that the beta weight for interr 
vention and control condition Would be non-zero, .i.e. that after alV 
the influence of the other predjctorswas removed, the experiment 
would influence the reading scores of the sample children. 

• The pretest Search. pattery was administered in the fall and spring 
and the Gates McGinitie was administered in June. 

Evaluation Objective 2; ^ 

' To assess whether teachers trained in this program will attain 
greater proficiency in diagnosing reading disabilities. ' ■ 

There were X)ver sieventy teachers who received training in diagnosis 
by the Learning Disorders Unit'^taff. Thp two supervising teachers and 
the clinical director developed a diagnosis proficiency examination. 
This examination focused on skills needed to accurately identify children 
with reading disorders, and to identify appropriate remedial procedures-. 
The teachers scores on the two administrations were analyzed by a "t" . 
ratio of correlated samples. ) \ 
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III. RESULTS . . - 

Several discrete events must occur if the Preventiisn and Remediation 
Program is to be successful in influencing stydjjnt^' reading achievement. 
First, the perceptual deficits which a>^ hypothetical ly implicated, in 
students' readijig failure must be validly measured. Secondly, the per- 
•ceptual retraining program must influence performance on these ^perceptual 
variables, i.e. students must-actual ly ^mprove in their performance 
to some optimal level. Finally,, these changes must^ad to changes in 
. readijig achievement. This evaluation is an at-empt tjo discover whether 
some of these events have occurred. .. ^ 

The first event cannot be fully examined in this evaluattons 

Some evidence from previous studies by 
the Language Kesearcn Unit seems to in<f'*cate that these perceptual var- 
iable's are stable and 'their testing procedures are quite reliable. ^ 

A. Perceptual Score Changes of Intervention Group 

The second event can be partially analyzed from data supplied by the 
Language Research Unit on perceptual testing of students in the first grade 
at P.S. 61. Perceptual Scores were collected on twenty two students at 
the beginning and end of the school term'. The results of this testing is 
presented in Table 1. ' .. 



Table 1 

The^ans. Standard Deviations and Correlated t Ratios of Students 
on Search Battery Tests 1971-72 





Pre- test 




Post-test 




Correlated 


Perceptual Test 


mean 


S.D. ' 


mean 


■S.D. 


t ratio 


Koppitz Bender 




3.98 


18.55 


2^70 . 


6.14* 


Rate Sequencing 




1.20 


5.95 


2^65 


9x43* 


Lairb Chops Hatching 


4.62 


2.38 


7.48 


.93 


5.96* 


Lamb Chops Recall 


2.67 


1.49 


-5714- 


1.80 


5.37* 


Intermodal Dictation 


.71 


1.82 


6.38 


4.14 


6.55* . 


Monroe Auitory 












Discrimination 


13.33 


3.83 


17.81 




6.43* 


Articulation 


32.05 . 


2.14 


43.05 


■ ^.78 


6.56* 


WRAT-Oral Reasoning 


.49 


.49 . 


1.88 


v99- 


' 8.35 



* Significant at t^e .05 level, one tailed test 



These mean score changes are strong evidence that the perceptual 
retraining program is improving the performance of P.S. 61 first gr^de 
students on these perceptual variables, although the possibilities of 
a strdng^esting effect cannot be discounted entirely. 

B. ' Reading 7\ch1evement of Intervention and Control Samples 

A sample of children at P.S^ 15 were selected from the total first 
grade population and were matched In age to the P^S. 61 sample. They 
were also tested on the Gates-McGinitie battery Bt the end of the school 
term* • The mean scores of the intervention and control sanple are presented 
in Table 2, along with the post-test scores on the wIdeTahge achievemertt 
test. 

table 2 ' 

Means and Standard Deviations of Gates-McGinltie Subtests of 
Intervention and Control Students 



Gates-McGinitle 


Intervention- 




Control 






Subtests . 


Mean 4 


S.D. 


Mean 


■ S.D. 


t ratio ^ 


Visual Discrimination 


21. .00 


3.42 


18.55 


6.54 


1.50 


Auditory Discrimination 


18.4? 


2.35 


17.23 


2.89 


« 1.49 


Blending 


: f 10. 10 


. 3.35 


6.90 


2^62 


3.45* 


Vocabulary 


20.55 


11.29 


15.86 


6.46 


1.67 


WRAT 


1.88 


.99 


1.33 . .34 


2.45* ^ 



7*" 



* Significant at .05 level, two tailed 



While the performance of the intervention sample exceeWd that of 
the control sample on all reading tests, the difference was statistically 
significant only for the WRAT-Oral Reasoning and the Blending tests. These 
differences moreover cannot be attributed to characteristics of the 
intervention and .control' samples pnor to intervention procedures. The 
protest perceptual. scores of both groups v7ere analyzed and the control 
group attained higher scores on all but two of the Search Battery scores. • 
These two werie the Intermodal Dictation ind the Articulation tests. On 
•the most logically related score, the Oral Reasoning test of the Wide 
Range Achievement Test,- the pretest score of the control sample was sub- 
5taptially higher t^an that of the Intervention group. 

^ C. Relationships of Reading Scores to Changes in Perceptual Battery Scores 

To assess whether changes in the perceptual Battery variables were 
asspciated with reading achievement, correlations were computed b'etween 
the GatesvMcGinitie subte'st and Search Battery change scores. A more 
complete analysis would have. been the relationship of change in per- 
ceptual variables to change in measured reading achievement. The Gates- 
McGinitie however was not administered at the beginning of the school 
term .and this analysis was not possible. The present analysis yields 
some "evidence that these perceptual score i/icreases are as&ocieted with 
end-tem reading a'',hievement. These correlations are presented in Table 3. 

Table 3 > 

Correlations of Search Battery Change Scores with 
tstes-McGinitie Subtest Scores 







Gates-HcGinitie 




Search Battery Variable 


Vis." Disc.' 


Aud. Disc. 


Blending 


Vocab. 


Koppitz Bender 


.020 


«^ 

-.099 


-.048 - 


-.36 


Rote Sequencing ^ 


.395 


.206 • 


.554 


.654 


Lant Chops Matching 


-.371 • 


-.342 


-.193 


-.322 


lamb Chops Recall 


.185 


,163 


• .442 


.418 


Intermodal Oictati^Qi^ 


.387 


.460 


.691 


.577 


Monroe Auditory 






-.288 


-.231 


.Discrimination 


-.620 


-.086' 


Art'iculatlon 


-,086 


-.408 


-.148 


-.259 


WRAT-Oral Reasoning 


.426 


.489 


.543 


.7J38 


< 
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The patterri of correlations by its61f does not indicate , that changes 
in perceptual variables are associated highly with end-term achievement. 
Fifteen of the correlations are negative, which would. seem to lead to a 
conclusion tfiat change is "a negative factor. The Lamb Chops Hatching, 
theHoproe Auditory Discrimination and the Articulation test bave negative 
relatiohships with alUGates-HcGinltie subtests, while the Koppitz Bender 
has a negame relationship with 'three of the four subtests. .Very high 
positive relati^SnshipS occur between the Intermodal Dictation and the 
WRAT-Oral Reasoning te&ts and the subtest scores of the Gates-McGinitle. 



An examination of the actual perfortnapce of these students leads to 
a different conclusion than that positive change Is a negative factor. 
Each of the Search Battery subtests which related negatively had deiling 
scores which were reached by Several Students, in additiofit the. students 
who attained the celling scores had v^ry high scores on the pretesting 
administration of ttie test. This meant either that the tests Iniplyed were 
not sensitive at the upper level and real change could^not be n>easured» or 
tha,t a gain In score at the upper level was indicative of greater real 
perTontiance^'increaset than a gain In' score at the lower level. For this 
evaluation* stucly the ineanlng is quite clear. Changes In Search Battery 
performance was positively.- and substantially related to higher reading 
achievement at the end^'of the .school term, and this fact gives great 
credulity to the/validity of the perceptual retraining program. What is 
even more surprising was that these highly positive relationships occur 
between fead4ng variable and gain %corea^when gain scores are usually 
quUe unreliable. This unreliability ordinarily attenuates the correlation 
between two variables, 

D» Teacher Performance on the Diagnostic Test 

One of the major facets of the Prevention and Remediation Program is 
the training of teachers In the use of the methodology for perceptual de- 
velopment. This trai/iing focuses both on the theoretical basis and *1ts 
practical application in a school setting^ To assess whether this training 
;has influenced the teachers* knowledge of these technlquesf a twenty five 
'ftemtest was developed by the {i.Y.U* Leamiog Disorders Unit staff, and 
was administered to teachers twice durlTic 'the school year. 

* There were ninety four teachers who participated in the program on 
some basis, and Siixty nine of these were present a; both testing periods. 

The mean score for the pretest was 12.91 and 17.8S for the post-test. 
A statistical comparison yielded a highly significant cprrelat^ t ratio 
of 12.23. This yields strong evidence that the |:eacher training program 
is very effective. . ^ ^ ■ v^- 

E. Consultative^and Case Conference Activity 

The Learning Disorders UrrfTlcarrled out several activltes in conjunction 
with their perceptual stimulation activity. .Although only 22 students formed 
the nucleas of .the intervelition group*, seventy one t\esi referrals were ex- 
amined from the fourteen piirtlcipating schools. These referrals were tested 
on the Search Battery or were examined with' other psychiatric or neuro- 
logical techniques. The nfnety five teachers who participated to any extent 
in the prevention. and remediation activities, met for over one thousand- 
times with the Learning Disorders Unit staff. These ninety five teachers 
were serving one hundred and twenty nitte -students. 

In addition to the extensive ^teacher training activities, the Learning 
Disorders Unit sponsored sixty case conferences. Many of these were- major, 
involving psychiatrists, psychologic', teachers and other school personnel, 
while others involved smaller groups .with a more limited scope and purpose. 



The amount of«testing» diagnosis and planning is quite extensive 
and its impact _^3n be expected to'be even greater in the future as these 
teachers* generate new teaching procedures 1h their classrooms. 
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IV* SUMMARY 

The Prevention and Reniediation Program was a highly professional 
endeavor which was conducted with excellent rapport between the N,Y.U. 
staffs the participating teachers, and the students. Although the 
goal of serving intensively forty first grade students ot P.S. 6i was " 
not fAilly fnett the goals of teacher training and^ consultation activity 
were exceeded by a wide margin. In so doing, student participation 
was even greater than expected. 

The studiy/of student aphieveront in reading, following the school ^^ee^ 
Prevention and Rerodiation Program strongly suggests that: (1) the per- 
ceptual stimulation activity leads to real change In student perceptual 
deficits (2)' that elimination of these perceptual deficits leads to 
higher student reading -achievement. Because this is'^the crux of the 
whole program, it is recomnended that the program be e'Xpanded so that 
a larger more comprehensive studiy of Its effects can be made.^ 

A larger study is -neiaded with more control df bias Uecause seme ' * 
features of the program may be responsible for .the results obtained. 

• The intensive test-like atmosphere which is n^intalned in the remedial 
activity may lead to higher reading .test scores without reii\ corresponding - ' 
changes in student reading achievement. .This test sophistication may lead 
to both higher, perceptual testing scores, and to higher reading achieve- 
ment scores. ControW can be built into the procedi/res to assure that 
al\ cdn^arison groups receive equal amounts of testing time. 

Finally, It is recommended that the case conferences be more structured^ 
and pre-planried. Seve**al menters of the teaching, guidance, and psychology*^ 
staffs in the public schools attend these .sessicas. The purpose of and 
usefulness of these conferences for all these individuals should be 
ascertained. For persons conpletely familiar *ith the theory and method- 
ology the administrative staff of the project could perhaps plan more 
compre'hensive conferences, ones in which actual testing was not done, but 
ones. in-which more cases were handled. This is perhaps a minor criticism, 
but the presence of fifteen to twenty professionals at saveral two and 
thi-ee hour sessions sKpuld be jiistifled. 

The conclusion of this evaluation is that t^iis program is a highly 
beneficial program for the District 1 school system, and has high payoff ^ 
for tH monies pxpended. It is recommended therefore that the program 
be expanded and*jnodif1ed sHghly for the reasons stated above. 

/ 
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APPENDIX A 
Case Studies ForVeacher si|fn1ng 



Case Studies 

Learning Disorders Unit 

New York University School of Medicine 



Joyce Sisters Is a well buHt n1ne-ye'ar-o1d girl who Is verbal and 
alert* She has difficulty playing Simon Sez, Cats Cradle and the Hokey 
Pokey. The art teacher reports that Joyce has difficulty drawing people 
even though her portraits show all facial features and bo4y.parts. The 
boi^y however, leans toward the left. and arms emerge from the -ch^st rather 
th^n the shoulders. In sewing group, her teacher wanted to borrow a pen, 
but Joyce handed her a pin. She told her teacher that she wanted to learn 
^^shocray*" Instead of saying "crochet". Joyce also had trouble rementering 
the order or routine In the classroom, in her reading she substltues 
•*pan" for "nap" and "line** for ''home^ 



Goldle Bugle Is a qetlte ten-year-old girl who seems shy and quiet. 
She can copy a squti^ out finds it impossible to draw a triangle, Goldle 
listens to her teacher when she tells 'her to go to the blackboard and 
draw a circle. She, however, finds it too difficult to follow more 
complex cormiandsr Goldle knows a coiiple of sight words, but cannot: xp 
merrtber how to wri-tfe her full name. When writing, she holds her penci 
in 3 tight fi^t grip^ Her drawing of a person is a head with two dots 
for eyes and a line for ^ mouth. JTwo sticks extend out of the head 
representing arms* Wii§B Goldie^s teacher asked her ha>^ a peach and 



apple were alike, she sSi4*'red'', 
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APPENDIX B, 



Learning Disorder Unit 

Depart OJ^nf^of Psychiatry 

Hew York -University Medical Center 

S60 First- Avenue - HiUhduser Ub r- 

New York, New York v " . 

H & H Test of- Diagnostic Teaching Skill s 

' Please blacken .the correct response on the separate answer sheet Wy . 

Questions 1-13 are based on the following four cases. 

Case A. Speero A. is a small, well -cared for, eight year old^boy 
- whose- speech is garbled and difficult to understand. He can perform 
"two-part commands, and he "can copy a' cirfrl^ well. He, however, rounds 
off-.the comers when drawing a squareKHe k«oWs several letter names-, 
but.he c^inot remember how to write his nwse. He holds his pencil.^jg- 
tween his index-and third finger when fie writes. His drawing of a 
person Is a head with lines extended for arms and legs. 



I Case 8. Mouth Mitchell is a talkative eight year old girl, who. often 
/ - ' . tells her teacher about the children wanting to take her pencils. She 

writes with her right hand, sucks her left thumb and kicks alternatively 
with 'her left ancf right feet. Questions must be repeatea several times 
before Mouth responds with an answer that is related. For example, "What • 
did you eat for breakfast?" was answered first; with "Billy hit me.", then 
- after -repetition with "I hate him"" and finally with'' "Oh, eggs." In her 
reading she substitutes such words as "sick"- for "nice"-, and 'Icut" for 
"s.leep". 



Case C. Rap X, is a tall., slim eight year old boy,, who is quiet and 
draws wel^ His" portraits of people are detailed, but on a slant. He 
writes and -raws with his left hand, however he sometimes confuses left 
andright. In his, speech he substitutes "aminal" for "animal" and 
"pisghetti" for "spaghetti". He has trouble remembering the order that 
'things happen'. In reading, Rap'^substitutes "pat" for "tap" and "here" 
for' "home". Rap Is noted to be restless tiuring his reading period. 



Case D. -Mlllhouse is a chubby-looking, well -coordinated eight year 
pTd boy, whom the teacher reports has mi xed-dwl nance. He draws and throws 
^ with his right hand but crosses his left thumb over his right, when folding 
his hands. He is well-behavo^iD^very quiet. He looks directly at the 
teacher when she speak^ to'^kJOPl often doesn't respond to directions 
unless the teacher doa^str^^^is speech is poor and he says "I ee 00" 
for "I see you" and "Hon oh bahwo?* for "I want to go. to the .bathroom'. 
He doesn't participate in any reading grou^p, but does well in penmanship. 
He does significantly better on performance tasks than on verbal ones,. 

O . •- 
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M & M Test of Diagnostic Teaching Skills 
New York University Medical qenter 
560 First Avenue, New York 

1. The Case that would be most appropriate for referral to a learning 
disability clinic would be 

A. Case A 
6. Case 6 

C. Case C \ 
0. Case D 

2. The tasks that Case A perfonre are ^ 

A. appropriate to his chronological age level. 

B. below ')»is chronological age level. 
, C. above his chronological a^e level. 

D, not-indicative of his functioning. 

3. Case A's drawing of a person indicated 

A. immature body image. . . ■ 

B. emotlo/al difficulties. 

• C. poorMsud-motor coordination. 
, D, . organicity. 

4. Case A's pencil grip 

A. hinders his handwriting. 

B. reflects emotional problems, 

C. indicates organicity. 

D. is not important ^to note. 

5. The description of handedness and footedness in Cases B and D 
demonstrates 

A. la'ck of established cerebral dominance. 
B; confused cerebral dominance. 

C, nothing in regard to cerebral dominance. 

D, fluctuating cerebral dominance. 

6. In Case B the repetition of questioning could indicate poor 

y 

A. auditory organic development. 

B. auditory acuity, 

C. auditory discrimination. 

D. auditory focusing. 

7. Case B's reading error "cut" for "sleep" "indicates confusion in 

A. association. 

B. sequencingT 

C. figurp-g round. 

D. ,'■ configuration. - 
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M & H Test of Diagnostic Teaching Skills 
New York University Medical Center 
560 First Avenue, New York 



8* tase C's reading error "pat" for "tap" indicates confusion in 

A* association* 

B. sequencing. 

C. figure-ground. 

D. configuration. 

9. Case C's reading error "here" for "home" indicates confusion In 

A. association. 

B. sequencing* 

C. figure-ground. 

D. configuration. 

IC Case C's artistic ability indicated a child with 

A. good potential. 

B. emotional problems.^ 

C. artistic^ talent. 

D. an equnibrlum disorder. , " - 

11. Articulation In Case C demonstrates poor auditory ^ 

A. discrimination. ; 

B. seguencing.' - * - 

C. memory. 

D. acuity. ^ . • • 

12. Articulation as demonstrated by Case D mainly .shows problems In 
auditory . ' ^ 

A. discrimination, 
sequencing. 

C. memory. ^ ' 

D. acuity. ^ 

13. Case D's lack of response to his teacher's directions could indicate 
poor auditory 

A. focusin3^r 
' B. acuity. ~^ 
•C. discrimination.. 
D. organicity. 

14. Bemadette D. has good.vifual perception and poor auditory dis crimination. 
A teaching plan for Bemadette should stress ^ 



A. a visual approach to reading. 

B. visual sequencing and memory tasks. 

C. auditory discri ruination tasks. 

D. . a.. sound-symbol approach to reading. 
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M & M Test of DiaQnostic Teaching Skills 
-New York University Medical Center 
560 First Avenue, New York 

15. Cerebral dominance can be most centrally determined by handedness and 

A. , foot€dness 

B. eyedness. ' : * 

C. thumb overlay tn hand clasp. ' • 

D. arm elevati^. ^ ' • ' ^ ' ' ^> 

16. Mrs. Kate Mallet* a first grade teacher can help children in her 
\ cllass who confust left and right by playiTfig Simon Sez as . 

A. she faces the class* moving body parts on the same side as 
the children. 

B. she faces the class* moving body parts on the opposite side 
as the children. ^ • ' 

C. she has her l)ack to the class* moving body parts on the same. 

, side as the children. . * 

D. she has her back to the class* moving body parts on the 
opposite side* as the children. 

17. Nin$ Hershfield has a figure-ground problem. The best task for. 

her would be working with • / - 

A. parquetry. 

B. mazes. ^ • • ' . ^ . 

C. puzzles. , : ' "^"^J 

D. pegboard. ^ - , ^ " 

18. Y6ko Nono has an auditory discrimination problem. The best task 
for her would be 

A. oral reading of words that differ in one phoneme, 

B. . oraJ reading of words that differ in several phonemes. 

C. ITstening and choosing words -^hat differ in one phoneme. 

D. listening and choosing words that differ in several phonemes. 

19. Ringo R. Rats* /a six yeari)ld* has a severe auditory- sequencing problem. 
The best task'to begin him with- would be 

A. buzzer board with child listening and imitating short and 
long sounds. 

B. learning songs anU nursery rhymes. 

C. learni ng the sequence of .the alphabet. 

D. buzzer board with the child imitating only long sounds. 

20. Miss Noitall knows when a child has mastered a task when he gets 
^ it right , 

A. one time. ^ 

B. five times in one session. 
^ C. four times daily for two sessions. * 

D. three times daily for three sessions. 
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M & M Test of Diagnostic Teaching Skills f 
New York University Medical Center 
560 First Avenue, New York 

21. Henri' Mateus has a spatial orientation problem, the best task for 
remediation would be 

a: *pegb6ard. 

'B. puzzles. ^ 

C. jacks. 

D. lotto. 

12. Jackson "Pol rack has a visuo-motor coordination problem and has not 
yet established cerebral dominance. The best remedial technique 
for him would be 

A. rhythmic writing. 

B. crawling activities. • 

C. using the balance beam. 

D. proprioceptive facilitation. 

23. Pablo Spieaso has a problem displacing body parts when he draws. 
^A go6d technique to begin remediation would be 

V ^ A.^u'c3ftt^ing-out paper dolls. . 
*^ * ^ BV -^ssembling mannequin puzzles. 
^'Cl drawing mirroi^ portraits. 
• ^ D. drawing shapes. ; 

24. Mr. Norton Dyslexia has a few^children with learning disabilities in 
his cld.ss.^ The best method to teach reading would be 

A. the approach that stresses configuration. 

B. multi -perceptual modalities (VAKT).. 

C. basal readers. 

D. sound-symbol . ' 

25. Steph 0. Symbolia has a specific learning disability. He would 
be best eval uated by 

A. an optometrist. 

B. an audiologist. 

C. a school psychologist. 

D. a pediatrician. ^ 
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• I. PROGRAM OBJECTIVE 

The Young Audience Program was provided to all District 1 schools. 
Each program was designed to be conducted as assembly-programs or in 
similar settings, I.e., classrooms. Instrumental workshops, or experi- 
mental projects, depending on the particualr needs of the school. The 
program's emphasis was" on audience participation. This was implemented 
through a "dialogue" approach, designed to lead children to listen ahd 
then to verbgilize thefr reactions. 

The New York Committee of Young Audiences contacted the schools to 
, set up schedules of visits and to establish a format designed to meet 
most effectively the needs of each school. The Dlstrict^paid for 3 
programs in each of 8, participating schools. The remaining 8 District 
schools were similarly serviced through funds matched by the Young 
Audiences Committee. 

Approximately 400 children per school participated in the program. 
They were supposed to be prepared for their musical experience with the 
help of the booklet entitled "Ideas for^Before the Concert". They were 
also to be exposed to follow-up experiences after the concert. 

II. .PROGRAM OBJECTIVE - ^BEHAVIORAL 

1. Seventy percent of the children participating. in the programs 
will indicate an interest in attending additional programs in 
public cultural centers in New York City. 

I I I. EVALUATION OBJECTIVE ^ 

1. To determine whether 70% of a 25% random sample of program 
participants In each school indicate an interest in attending 
additional programs as ascertained by their responses to a 
questionnaire. 

IV. METHODS AND PROCEDURES 

At the beginning of the evaluation we distributed questionnaires to 
.25% of the program participants in each school , randomly selected on a 
class basis (i.e.., of 8 classes attending a concert, two would receive 
questionnaires). The questionnaire was designed by TLRC in conjunction * 
^ith the program coordinator. Since we had been informed thau the pro- 
gram participants were primarily 4th graders, many with reading and 
writing problems', we designed a simpla'3 item questionnaire (See 
Appendix A), ■ ' . ^ - 

• , 

Another part of the evaluation consisted of program observations. 
An accountf of a sample program was given in the interim report of February 
15th. A sche^dule of visits- to the programs appears in Appendix B. 
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V. MODIFICATIONS JF THE EVALUATION DESIGN ^ 

Due^ the overwhelmingly positive r&sponses to the concerts as 
evidenced by the questionnaire responses we decided thatS further ad- 
ministrations were unnecessary. The results of the quesl^^onnaire are 
reported below in Table I of Section VI (Results). ^--^ 

In abandoning our focus on the children's Responses to the program, 
we decided to focus, instead on the,nature of preparation for - follow- 
up of the programs. To this end we chose a sample of schools at random 
and interviewed the personnel fh each sample school responsible for 
coordination of the programs inhis school. Personnel were interviewed 
in P.S.15, 20 and 61. The results of these interviews are reported 
below. • 

VI. RESULTS OF THE EVAIUATi6n^ * ' ' 
'A, Questionnaire Rlesults^ ^ 

Table I below, reports the questionnaire results. 

.lABLE I: Results of the Young Audiences Questionnaire in 5 Schools in 
District I. 



) j N=55 

; * ' . • ' v(%) N(%) 


N=66 , 1 
Y(%)' N(%) 1 


N=55 , 
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N=48 N=28 
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Clearly all schools sampled showed well above the 70% positive response 
criterion of the ^^^'aluation design. This response was further c(Jn firmed in 
observations of performances. By and large the* children were attentive, 
enthusiastic and bujer to partTcipate, ' v 

B* Results of the Interviews 



1. The first school was visited on April 14th. The interviewer spoke with 
the music coordinator of the school, who also happened to be the only 
music teacher in the school. He had been in charge of arrangements 
for the Young Audience programs in this school for 3 or 4 years. This 
entailed scheduling the programs, inviting classes to attend, planning 
seating arrangements, as well as preparation for and -follow-up t)f each 
program. 

Since Young Audiences specified that a maximum of 150 chi ldren^ (approx- 
imately 5 classes) attend the concerts in this school, third through 
O ^ sixth grade classes were invited on a rotating basis to maximize ex- 

ERJC posure. These always included the music class (a sixth grade class this 

^— year). 



Young Audiences informed the school by mail of what each program 
would be.- When t)ie program was first introduced in the school, the 
booklet "Ideas for before the Concert" was given to the music co- 
ordinator. He did not feel the need to use the booklet because of 
his sound musical knowledge and his familiarity with -Young Audiences. 
However, he. di?l sa^y that he felt that the booklet is useful for 
teachers with little or no musical background. 

Although the coordinator was unable to say whether preparation and 
follow-up was being done by the classroom teachers, he said that * 
he went around to classes invited to the forthcoming concerts and 
gave -a lesson on the fundamental musical concepts (e.g., softness, 
loudness, beat) relevant to the concert. Even if he couldn't get 
to all the classes in advance", he. would enter tlie classes the day 
of the c.onceft and prepare" the. children for what they were about 
to hear and see. , 

In hi^ own classes (he tauaht approximately 10 regular classes 
aside from his music class) he attempted to correlate music with 
reading skills and other curricular areas. For example, if he 
■gave Haydn's birthdate he wduld place him historically by having the 
class note that Haydn was a contemporary bf George Washijigton. 

.This year students at this school saw the String Quartet, the Brass 
and String Quartet, and the Woodwind Quintet. Both the music co- 
ordinator and the principal expressed the desire tc have more concerts. 
(The coordinator mentioned that iie would especially like to have the • 
Vocal Group and the Percussion Group.) 

Jk - 
The?" music coordinator." felt that the children should be exposed to 
a broad range of musical experiences., since just. being aware that 
various kinds af music exist can enrich the child's understanding. 
Once he is exposed to various types 0/ music the child is free to 
decide which kinds ha prefers, Bccordfng to the coordinator. He 
also stressed that" goold fojlow-up-is cr icial'to the children's music 
appreciation, since a child may easily rget a particular piece..of 
music, but the concepts he learns in the tojlow-up st^y with him 
much longer. 

The musit coordinator further noted that he ha^ not one discipline 
problem in the concerts. He attributed this-,t<J the careful planning 
• of the concerts. The seatina arrangements enabled all the children 
to sit near the musicians.. (They were seated in tiers on the stage, . 
as well ?s in the first -few rows of the auditorium and in chairs , 
facir\g the musicians in between the stage and the auditorium seats.) 
Because of this forirait, the atmosphere was unlike an assembly. Also, 
the concerts themselves were highly structured. The coordinator 
'remarked that the\students participated very intelligently when the 
program called for it. 

Both the music coordinator and the..principal of thp school felt that 
the musicians related well to the children and vice versa. The^lso 
agreed that there should be more concerts in the school. The principal 
stated that in-depth learning would be more Tikely to occur fr concerts 
could be held more frequently in the school. 



The musi? coordinator said that he had suggested to Young 
Audiences that* they could save money and time thereby per- 
forming more concerts and ii^creasing their exposure, if the , ' 
children came to them. He said that, while he appreciated 
Young Audiences coming. to the school, he thought that, from 
the viewpoint pf accommodatfrig more students, traveling to 
the schools is the less efficient way to organize the con- 
certs. The music coordinator also noted that it would be 
helpful to have a copy of the group's total repertoire a 
month or so in advance of a concert so that the children 
could be prepared for specific pieces. He cautioned that 
such a list could be misused .if a teacher played the pieces 
so often that children became bored, but that if used in- 
telligentlif, such a list \VOuld be a boon to the curriculum. 

Another school was visited April 17th. Since there was no 
one designated as mUsic coordinator in thi? school, the in- 
terviewer met with an assistant principal (the acting co- 
ordinator). His primary musical function In thistschool is 
heading the glee club. Although there is a music. teacher 
for the lower girades in tHi^^chool, there is none for the 
upper grades. ■ There is a band in theyschool led by the 
district coordinator. 

When asked who made arrangements for the concerts, the acting 
coordinator replied that the district assigned the programs 
anrf' recommended dates. He himself .invited all classes in grades 
4-6 (approximately 375 children) to-attend each concert. He » 
said he had never received preparation materia^ of any kin*' 
from Young Audiences. Teachers were therefore linable to pre- 
pare children, for the coocerts, since they were •unfamiliar with 
the contents of Young Audiences programs. However, the acting-^ 
cpordinator did request tftat teachers discuss music with their 
classes, especially in the context of some movies shown in school 
Otherwise, music Is not incorporated into the curriculum in this 
school, especially since there was no music duster provided 
this year. 

The programs sfiown in this 'school this year were: the Singing 
Group (a capella), the Percussion Group, and the Brass Ensemble* 
The acting coordinator said h% felt that the children* became 
restless during the Singing firoup*s perfomance. He remarked* 
that the repertoire, whiah Included. Gregorian chants, was too 
sophisticated for chi>.dren of this age group. Once the children 
became bored, discipline problems en§ued. We said that the pri- 
mary cons-i derations of the- proa^r^^ms Should be to put on an en- 
tertaining performance - to give a "good show . ^ ^ 
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3. The last school was visited June 26th, The music teacher in 
, charge of arrangements was unavailable for interviewing, so 

the assistant principal who supervisee! h6r provided fMe in- 

fonnation for the evaluation. 

She said the school had never received "Ideas for Before the 
Concert". She believed that such preparatory material was 
unnecessary in this school ar\yw^^, since the school . is mus- 
ical V oriented. She said that the. school had^an orchestra 
and a band led by the music teacher and a gym teacher along 
with the- district coordinator. - Chlldfisn were able to take . 
home. Instruments and they receive o broad exposure to music 
in general. . ' , * 

Eleven classes, or at least 250 children from classes 5n 

grades 4-6 (and the highest 3rd grade classes) attended each 

concert. All theJ muscle classes saw the concerts and many non- 

music classes'- were invited on a rotating basis. 

. The concerts heard in this school were: the Brass Quintet, the 
Opera, and the Jazz Ensentle. The assistant f^sincipal said 
that the musicians seemed to relate easily to the students and 
that all the' programs had a good reception. Despite her 
initial misgivings about the Opera program, it. too, was quite 
a success. • 

VIK CONgUSIOHS AfiD' REC0W1ENDATIONS 

U In view of the overwhelmingly. positive reponse (far exceeding 
the 70% criterion) of the program participants to the ques- 
tionnaire, it is recommended that the Young Audie/ices program 
be re-cycled next year. * 

J 2. r iy discipline problems Qould be avoided through creative 
planning, as exemplified by the first school visited for 
interview. Schools who'used asserri)ly .fonnats invariably 
seemed to suffer from disruption, whereas there wa^ no 
problem in the above school, where space was imaginatively 
utilized to seat tKe children close to the musicians creating 
an intimate atmosphere. It is therefore recommended *tnat 
school;s make greater efforts to plan suitable seating ar- 
rangements for the concerts. * i 

3. Discipline- problems also arise when prograawing is too 
sophisticated for the children.* It is therefore recom- 
mended that efforts to refine and improve the various 
"s^ertoires continue. 

♦ This happened only rarely,, evidently, so previous efforts to 
eliminate .pieces that proved tiresome to the children must 
have been sjuccessful. , ^ 
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4. -^1though most of the school personnel conmnted that the 

-^luslclans had made considerable 1m|>rovements in corr^nunl eating 
with the schoorchildren, a few mentioned' that the musicians 
should make mc.e conscientious efforts to speak slowly an4L 
use sirrq^ler fanguage. It is recofnmended that the musicians 
continue in their largely surcessfuTefforts. 

5. Two out of *three coordinators interviewed were unfamiliar, 
with "Ideas, for Before the Concert", All three coordinator 
express the desire to receive more specific information con-' 

. ceming the content of the progran^ scheduled furtiier in 
advance. It is therefore recommended 'that "Ideas for Before 
the Concert" be mailed to the schools as a tnatter of course 
instead of upon request and tfjat this be done as early in 
the school term as possible. It is further n^consnended that 
the con^lete repertoire of each group be detailc^d and avail* 
able to the schools upon request. 
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Appendix A 

YOUf^G AUDIENCES PROGRAM 
STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE 



1.- Did you enjoy the program? 



YES 



NO 



Would you like ths other students to go to this program 
to be given agam? 



YES 



NO 




3. Do you think there should be more programs .like thfs? 
YES NO 
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Appendix 6 



Schools in Sample 



Dates of Programs Visited 



P.S. 15 


12/ia/71 


1/7/72 


P.S. 20 .V 


'11/30/71 


12/21/71 


P.s'. 34 


■ 12/6/71 


1/10/72 


>P.S. 61 


12/10/71 


1/10/72 


P.s. 63 


12/10/71 


1/7/72 


P.S. 97 


11/29/71 


12/20/72 


P.S. T34 


12/16/71 


i/20/72 


P.S. 140 


12/16/71 


1/20/72 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



' the non public schools in District 1-serve a frequently - transient, 
ethnically heterogeneous popjjlation. With a large percentage of the student 
body newly arrived from Paerto Rico and a ^^substantial number of Polish 
iiroi grants-, fifty percent of the pupils in each school need help in learn- 
ing-English. • Consequently'', a considerable portion of the educational pro- 
•gram must be directed toward teacku^g English as a Second Language (ESL)^ 
Within each^ school are numerous children in need of remedial heip in 
mathematics',' reading and sppech as well as guidance services. Title I 
teachers have been assigned, to the schools in an effort to provide small 
group instruct I on to the children who are showing poor achievement in 
these areas. . ^- • 

The*Title I specialists select children for their classes on the basis 
of teacher rec^mmendati.on, informal textbook tests and standardized test 
scores. Pupils range in educational retardation from six months to two 
years dependi.ig upon the school — fn-eadraf the-schools the principal has* 
iiired a st^iff of paraprofessionals (varying' from' two to four). These ^ 
workers are local neighborhood residents who Serve five and one half hours ^ 
per day under the supervision of the school principal, the classroom teacher 
and the Title I teacher. ^ . ' ; 

The idea that slower chi Idren' could benefi.t from some intensive instruction 
fn weaR' areas through the use of. teacher. aides who Would work with them in- 
divddua^'^' or in small groups was the basic premise of the^progr ■ 

The evaluators aimed to determine if fhe program is*being effectively 
implemented to meet these goals: 1) Are children with learning problems in 
the areas of speech, reading, math and English being assisted by the > 
paraprofessionals? 2) Are paraprofessionals receiving supervision by Title 
I teachers? 3) Has there been improvement in these areas for the children 
invQlved? Another aim^ was to determine how the paraprofessionals have 
, specifically -contributed toward alleviating some of the educational problems 
of the school through: 1) their relationship with the pupils; 2) their re- 
lationship with class room 'teathers; 3) their relationship with the Title 
I teacher. » . ^ 

Obsfe^\wit44^ns ^d. Jjitervj^wsijia^ 

each paraprofessional and abo.ut half of the Title I' teachers. In each of ^ 
the rvine participating schools, data was collected using standardized 
achievement tests.. On the basis of the data ttius acquired, it is concluded 
that the goals, stated above are generally being attained. 

It is recommended "that the program by re-cycl.ed with cdnsidferation 
given tp the following ^questions: . 

l\ Is it rveces^ary for paraprofessionals to \work solely under the 

supervision of Title I teachers?* 
2. ^re there advantages that might be gained in a particular school from 
/expanding the follow-up work being done in the chi ld;,s classroom? 



Is It ddvisat)1« to estabTish sonie maximum percentage of para*- 
professional. time that is to be made available for clerical 
duties? 

Is it advisable to formalize arrangements for conference time 
so that tejachers may meet regularly with paraprofessionals for 
the purpose of in-service training? 




1. In troduction 

The impact of'automation and increasing population has tended to 
result in the creation of federal programs whose purpose is to pro- 
vide employmenl opportunities for \Tnskilled woj-kers. Pressures of * 
rising costs and enrollments in the public schodls has made them 
potential sites for the employment of "paraprofessionals" , community 
residents who are not trained teachers but who can be taught to 
assume §omeL of the responsibilities, al located to teachers in a 
traditional system. Although paraprofessionaTs were us6d in educa- 
tion as early as the 1930'''s it was nqt until the mid 1960's that 
their use was given widespread and seHous consideration by govern- 
ment of ficials and educators (Pearl and Reissman, 1965). Before 
educators are willing to commit themselves to-assuming full responsi- 
bility for the recruitment and training of paraprofessionaTs a 
complete answer must be given to the question: '*How much and in 
what way does the hiring of paraprofessionals improve the f-uncti,o,n'ng 
of the" schools?" 

' ^Recent studies in Minnesota, Colorado, and New York have eKamiried 
the specific impact of using paraprofessionals on student learning 
(Reissman affd Gartner, 4969). In the majority of instances the 
c-iterion measure was Metropolitan Achievement Test scores where 
considerable gains were shown in^ reading readiness a i number 
readiness. ^ * ' 

The earlier tasks for which paraprofessionals were responsible 
inducted- record keeping, money collection .for banking* lunchroom • 
helper, and management of *stujdent belongings. .-Minimal student 
contact resulted from these roles and one might characterize the 
interaction as rather impersonal. Today the shift to cOward more 
actual teaching in one to one or small group situations. 

In adoition to freeijig the classroom teacher for a greater 
instructional role, the paraprofessional may serve as a role model 
for the rhtld; an individual representative of the community who 
can interpret the school to the children who enter what sometimes 
appears to be an enclave in a foreign land. The presence of the 
paraprofessional provides a vehicle for interpreting community 
values -to school-peV^SQnneX^n(L.the offixAal pjolicigs of the. schools, 
to the community . * . \ . ^ 

It is thoughtnhat a- kind of informality can exist "between the , 
paraprofessional and the child which .is not always possible between 
the chfild and his teacher. The paVaprofessional , although represont- 
ing "author11:y%'fiiay be'seen more in the role of "confidant." This 
more intimate f^elati oris hip, may provide an opportunity for the child 
* io-learn in a situation where he- feels more acceptable. ,It should 
be mentioned, hovitever, that some educators have raised questions 
regarding the appropriateness of .community non-professionals as j 
role models within the schools (Acadeipy for Educational Development/, 
1967)". • ' •■ 
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II. Description of the Program 

Zhe non public schoolsfin District I. serve a frequently trans^ifent; 
ethnixrally heterogeneous population. With a large percentage of the student 
body newly arrived from Puerto Rico and a substantial number of Polish 
immigrants, fifty percent of the pupils in each school need help in learn- 
ing Errglish. Consequently, a considerable portion of the/educational pro- 
gram must be directed toward teaching English as a Second Language (ESL). 
Within each school are numerous children in need of reiT|edial help in 
matrrematics, reading and speech as Well as guidance services. Tftle I 
teachers have been assigned to the schools in an effort to provide small 
group instruction to the children who are showing poor achievement in 
thes'^ areas. ' • ^ 

t 

The Title I specialists select children for their classes on the basis 
cOf teacher Recommendation, informal textbook tests and standardized' test 
scores. Pupils range in educational retardation from six months to two 
years depending i^pon the school. In each of the. schools the principal has o 
hired a staff of paraprofessionals (varying from two to four). These . 
workers are loj:al neighborhood residents who serve five and one half hours 
per day under the supervision 9f the sqhool principal, the classroom 
. teacher and the Title I teacher. - ' 

/ 

* * The idea that slower- childreD^could benefit from some intensive in- 
struction in weak areas through the use of teacher aides who would work 
with them individually or. in small groups was the basic premise of the 
"program. * ' , ' 

' . At the time o^th^lnitial site visits each separate piogr^m. presented 
complications for e>arTiating the project .as a generali'zed whole, -^s the 
term prog res seiiirf^ these problems were confronted, however, tl^e programs 
• became more jirrffQrm in structure across program sites. In most cases - 
paraprofessionals were in direct contact witt) the children selected. by the 
Title J 1:eacher and those on waiting lists. -'The majority of the aiuos had 
been ass-»gned to a specialist whj^they help teach small groups either by 
remaining close- to dne child in the.'grqup or teaching a small group 
assigned, to them.- Since 'the- Tit! e-^v-tea^her in any given area is in the • 
school. on the average of two da/s a fveek, the paraprofessionals follow-up 
her teaching with the sam^ children on alternate Hays. Jypically, children 
are taken out of classrooms for a review of .vocabulary words, reading .com-^ 
prehension and/or dri]l in arithmetic -problems . According to the guide-' 
lines and goajs of the prdgram, this procedure is a logical outcome although 
there are slight organizatiqnal variat^ across, schools. 

. ^ ^ - y ^ . . 

In one school an innovative program existed where^ speech^nd ESL pro- 
grams are mainly directed toWar^ reaching first graders. Thpre the para- 
professional %tays in the cl«assroom for the entire day, working with small 
group? teaching reading, speech and ESL* She is in a position of contin-. 
uous contact with the cmlJren and car reinforce skills stressed by the 
Title I teacher. 



In another school, the program wa*: organized according to guidelines 
/iinti> the middle of April when it underwent a transition. The principal 
felt that more children could be reached if the paraprofessional worked in 
the classroom with the slower learners undeV the direction of the classroom 
teacher. In thi?^ ituacion the paraprofessional can fpllow up the work of 
the remedial teacner and at the same time Jwlp the children as immediate 
problems arise. 

A few isolated situations exist, where the use of the paraprofessional 
as school librarian or office worker is not compatibl;^ with the design of 
ttie Tltle l project. , For the most part, however, the- project seems to 
' function so that the services offered By the paraprofessionals provide 
maximum benefits to that portion af the student body which is in greatest 
need of remedial attention. ' " 

IIi; Objectives of the Paraprofessional Program 

A. ' . Major objectives- ' - . " 

1. To py^ovide extra services for children who need special assis- 
tance in the learning of math, speech, reading, English as well 
as those in need of guidance services. 

2. To help those ^Ijld^^en improve more rapidly anri with better 
results. ^ . ^ . 

vB.— ^ Procedural Objectives * . 

1. To assist the Title I tea'chers'-by 

^ a. reinforcing skills that have been taughV 

b. helping motivate children ' - 

c. preparing teaching majerial-s tw 

d. working v^ith children on waiting lists ; 
accompanying children to assiyned places 

IV. Goals of the Evaluation 

Ay^ To deterfnipe if the program is effectively being implemented -to / 

' *^ . » ' 

* , 1. Are children with learning problems in the areas of-speech^ 

reading, math and English being assisted by the paraprofe'ssiorjal 

2. Are jjaraprofessionafl receiving supervision by Title I teachers? 

A. * 
• " • * 

3. Has there been improvement in these areas for thfe children 
inyolvetfr , ^ ' . ' 

B. To detengtne how the paraprcifessiona^s have specifically con- 
' tributed toward alleviating some of The educational problems of 
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the school through: 

1. their relationship with t*ie pupils 

2. their relationship with class room'' teachers 

3. their relationship with the Title I teacher. 

V. Method^ and Procedures ; * 

Staff • Eech of the nine elementary schools are served by a centrally 
assigned group of Title I teachers (2,3, or 4) who yisit weekly and 
specialize in Reading, mathematics, speech, English as a Second Language 
and guidance; . Typically the reading and mathematics teachers visit most 
frequently and spend two full days in the school* T+ie number of parapro- 
fessionals range from 2 to 4 depending upon the school. In most cases they 
assist the Title I teachers by working with the slow learners during remedial 
group instruction and following up this work during the week. Small grdup 
instruction is conducted in the child's classroom as well as the school 
"^Ubrary or classrooms provided for this purpose. 

Observations and Interviews - Observations and interviews were con- 
ducted with each school principal, each paraprofessional and about half of 
the Title I teachers. Principals were interviewed both in the early and 
latter 'part of the school year, typically in October and May* "farapro^^ 
fessionals were interviewed at the^samfe time and observed in various 
teaching situations. aThe" paraprofessional s were seen while'working in 
the, classroom with the Title teacher while others were observed working 
with individuals or.gretips o^four and five. Many' of the paraprofessionals 
were observed teaching reading, math ar; phonics lessons or in one par- 
ticular case teaching English to, a Polish speaking child. • ' . ^ 

Ln each ;^f the ni ncr^artfci pat in^oScliooTs,' data m% collected using 
Stan da rdize^d achievement tests. - In some cases the Stanford Achievement; 

.Test was used and in othars the Metropolitan Achievement Test. In bwe' • 
school the SRA test was used for testing mathematics achievemefft' in May.: 
while ^he September scores -had , been measurpd^ by the Metropolitan Adhievemei^t 
Test.' Oije problem encountered* vyas ah inconsistency with respect ta testing 
schedules, Specifically in one school testing took place in, June 1971," 
December 1972 and May 1972. .For the December group., is difficult to find 
a comparison. In another school no ,MAT'Veadin'g test jwas administered to 
the sedond grade in September 1971 although test scores were' avail able for 
June 19''2. In addition s-^ ne ot the children involved did not receive re- 

.mefTial assistant;e from the Title I teacher in mathematics but were selected 
from her waiting list and-were assi'sfed^only by the paraprofessional. 
* *•**•* 

It was. found that scores comparing achievement of Tast year with this 
year were available in only one casg. In some schools the scores were not 
available for the children who received assistance beca^jse they were in a 
different school the previous ye'ar dr did not recefve comparable assistance. 
Other groups involved first graders who were npt tested during the previous 



year. In all cases but one, scores were collected from pupils involved in 
the remedial program receiving assistance from the Title I teacher and 
the paraprofessionaV. ' ^ • ' • " 

Table 1 :■ Informati on Regarding the Collection of Data in the Nine Project Schools • 
School interviews Observcifions questionnaires Achievement MajoFDati 



yes 



yes- 



yes 



■ yes 



yes 



ye?. 



ye 



yes 



yei 



teafcher 



prificipdl^s 
paraprofessidnals 



test 



Collection 
Problem 



yes 



-yes 



yes 



yes 



yes 



yes 



yes 



yes 



yes 



yes 



yes 



yes 



yes 



yes 



yes 



^es 



yes 



MAT' . MAT not admin- 
istered in Sep- 
tenter tc 2nd 
graders. Math 
scores not avail- 
able for Sept. 



MAT tnconsistent 
test schedules 



MAT math, scores not 
available 



MAT 
SAT * 



inconsistent 
testing schedule 



SRA 2 different 
MAI measures used 

pupils on waiting 

list 



MAT only school where 
comparison scores 
were avail at^e 
1970-71 1971-72 



scores not rele- 
vant to individual 
school program' 



ogram concentrated 
1 first graders 



MAT scores not 

available for 
June 1972 



* Stanford Achievement Test 



Questionnaires were dAtributed to the principals, paraprofessionals and 
Title I teachers fn eadh school to be sub^iitted anonyinously. 

VI- Resul ts t ""'^^ 

_ > ^ .J 

A. On-site obsefvatials 

X ^ In school th^re were foi>r paraprofessionals and three Title I 
teachers who visiteO the scftools and specialized in Reading, Speech and ESL. . 
The program w.as coordinated )so that^^th^re was constant communication between 
paraprofessional , Title I .teacher and child. The chi.ldren receiving assis- 
tance were mainly first graders who were grouped for each subject being 
laught. The prograiri* was highly Individualized. Miss S spent most of iier ' 
time with the first 'graders reinforcing the skills of the ES* and Speech 
teachers. In/addiftjon jhe worked with indiyicjual chjldren, ^/oups, and 
prepared materials'! ^any teaching materials weice pt^epaned by volunteers 
during the summer. ^ • ' 

The classh)6m wHere the 'observer met Mi$$ * and her yro«ip was or- 
ganize'd for individualized instruction. Some ch\^dren sat on mats; others 
on brightly colored milk boxes, .The entire class had been divided Into 
three groups according to. leaminr^at>ilitx* >1iss S and five, children, were . 
seated at a rouVid table for a lesson on initial consonants. The childrert 
were handed rexographed sheets with a variety of jyictures on them. '. The first 
picture was identified as a donkey and children were asked what beginning . 
sou^a they heard, then to match the fetter and sound. This procedure was 
rol lowed for <;everal oilier sounds and the chi1dren\then colored j;he pic- 
tures- There appeared**to be excellent rapport between the paraprofess'Ional 
'and pupils with interest being maintained. 

For a speech lesson' the chilUren ide^itif^ed pictures of sounds 
which were troubVesome to pronounce. There was a mirro^"" intone porncr of. * 
the -room where ch^'ldren could watch thgi.r own mcfuths* as they articulated 
sounds- Often they manipulated materials, emphasising a sight>^ sound and 
touch method. A. puppet theatre was displayed whS^e stage the children had 
painted and was used-to help teach speech. . 
« 

Another paraprofessional , Miss B, was reading with'a group of 
first graders. They were trying "to find pictures^tbat began witli the F soynd 
4 using a process of elimination. The children were seated j)n mats around 
Miss B,who was-on a^kindergarten size'chair. Miss B spoke- very ^clearly, 
and called each by name, managing skillfully to include the nx)re onfet children 
in the lesson. The meaning of eiich v/ord was carefully'discussedT 'The F ^ 
words included FLAG, FOOTBALL, FISH, FENCE, FEET. She dSked^.;'Where do we ' 
play football?" "What -color is a flag?" "Do::s anybody know another naTft^^foi" 
woods?", trying to prompt children to say 'fores-t". Then each child^repeated 
the word forest and spoke about son;e of the animals they migh'T find' tn o1^ 

i * . *. ^ 

;n this school the speech teacher felt the fol low -^up program in 
the classroom was a very valuable' part of the speech program. Because of the 
use of paraprofessionals this can noi continue throughout the jweek instead 6f 
the single day of itistruction jshe herself can proVide.^ Conferences were 
held during lunch .time. The paraprofessior^ls provided information about> 
the child's classroom Derformance and also hel ped to make refer^a^^. ^ — ^ — 
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In another school; the Title I math teacher worked with under- 
achieving children in grades two through eight. In one third grade class, 
all of the children displayed severe problems in mathematics. Those on her 
waiting list were taken out of their classrooms in groups of four and five 
to receive instruction from one of the paraprofessinnals. Four children 
were seen at one time for a session of approximately one hour in duration. 
Their achievement scores as" of October, 1971 ranged from 1.0 to 2.6. 

The children and paraprofessional in this group were seated around 
a table in the school library where they were learning more about fractions. 
The atmosphere in the room was very informal and an affectionate relation- 
ship appeared to exist between Miss P and the children. The children used 
concrete materials. 
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B. Questionnaire Data 





.le 2: Frequency Distribution of Principals' Responses to Questionnaire N=9 












Item 


Response (f) 




1. 


Are you satisfied with the para- 
professional program as it is 
functioning in your school? 
« 


very satisfied generally not satisfied 
satisfied 
5 3 0 


2. 


How many paraprofessionals are 
working in your school? 


one two 

0 3 


three four 
3 2 


3. 


What is your procedure for 
observing paraprofessionals? 


no observations observe observe other 
every once in 
week a while 






0 


2 4 2 


4. 


In what subject areas are para- 
professionals being used? 


ESL Speech 
4 4 


Reading Math Social work 
6 6 2 


5. 


What is the criteria used for 
assigning children to the 
remedial teacher? 


6 months 
retardation 
1 


1 year 2 years Other 
retard, retard, criteria 
3 5 1 



6. What is the criteria for 6 months 1 year 2 years Other No 

assigning children to the retardat.on ret. ret. criteria response 

mathematics teacher? 12 3 2 



7. On what basis are children 


classroom 


tests by no response 


assigned to the speech teacher? 


teachers ' 


speech 




opinion 


teacher 




4 


3 1 



8. What percentage of your pupils 50% 25% 10% More than No response 
need help in learning to speak 50% 
English? 2 3 2 1 



9. In your particular school, where working only working in doing other 

do you feel the paraprofessionals in Reading all subject clerical 

could be used most effectively? and Math areas work 

3 5 12 
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Table 2 - continued 



Response (f) 



Item 



10- How do the classroom teachers 
feel about assistance from the 
paraprofessionals? 



very receptive 
5 



generally non-receptive 
receptive 
2 



IK What do you feel are the strong 
points of the program in your 
school? 



enhances parapro- parapros . meets 
relationship know the do follow- needs 



between 
school and 
community 



children 
in the 
school 
well 
2 



up work 
of Title 
I teacher 



of indi- 
vidual 
children 



12, Are test scores available for Metropolitan Teacher-made Tests by Other 

children working with Achievement tests Title I 

paraprofessionals? Test teacher 

5 5 6 1 



13, How do you think the program very generally unsatisfactory 

as functioning in your school satisfactory satisfactory 
serves to meet the needs of the 4 2 1 

children in your school? no response: 1 



The principals were asked the following open-ended question: 
14. If the program could be changed, what major changes would you want affected? 
One principal of a rather large school made the following observation- 
al would like to see less rules regarding degree of retardation. 
Many children have problems which are outside the school but which do not 
affect their learning. They are not slow learners but because of outside 
tensions they cannot absorb as quickly as they showed- They often test 
high but are not consistent. I believe that these children can be salvaged 
often by just the smaller group situation or in one to one personal con- 
tact with the paraprofessionals I would like to see evidence of such 
thinking and understanding in the future/' 

A typical response was: "I would like to see them have the right to work 
under classroom teachers as well as Title I personnel. 

Most of the open-ended questions indicated that the school principals felt 
they would like more flexibility in the use of paraprofessionals. 
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Summary of Principals* Responses - Half of the principals appeared to 
be very satisfied with the current program and felt it was well received by 
the teachers in their schools. The responses seemed to indicate that prin- 
cipals deserve a wider range of teaching duties for the paraprofessionals 
as indicated by the response to question nine and question fourteen. 

Thirty percent used one year of retardation as a cut off point for 
assignment to a remedial teacher in reading and fifty percent used two 
years of retardation for mathematics. In all cases ic appeared that children 
being reached by the paraprofessionals were those that showed retardation 
as measured by standardized tests. The child who is six months behind or 
the child who does well on the standardized test did not become involved 
in the program although he may be in need of individual assistance. 
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Table 3: Frequency Distribution of Paraprofessional s ' Responses to Questionnaire 
N=2r"^ — ^ 



Item 


Response (f) 




1. How do you receive your daily 


Title I Other 


Principals 


assignments? 


teachers teachers 




15 5 


12 



2. What kinds of records do you Oral reports Individual None Plan No 

keep on individual children? to Title I folders books response 

teachers 

3 2 7 7 3 



3. Which children do you work with? Same children Children on Other children 

as Title I Title I in the school 

teacher waiting list 

19 10 9 



4. 


How many children do you work with 
at a time? 


1 

8 


2 
3 


3 
1 


4 5 
1 18 


5. 


Who do you speak with about the 
children's progress in the 
classroom? 


Title I 
teacliers 
17 


Other 
teachers 
13 


Principal Parents 
10 2 


6. 


How often does the teacher ask 
your opinion about the progress 
of the children in your class? 


Once in 
a while 
4 


Sometimes 
2 


Very No 
often response 
14 2 


7. 


How much help do you feel you are 
giving the children in your class? 


very much 
20 




some 
2 


not very much 


8. 


How well are you trained for the 
work you are doing? 


not very 
1 


well 


fairly well very well 
9 12 


9. 


Does the Title I teacher leave 
instructions for you when she is 
not there? 


yes 
16 


no 
5 




sometimes 
1 


0. How many children do you feel most 
comfortable working with? 


1 2 
6 5 


3 
2 


4 

2 


5 

12 
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Table 3 - continued 



ERIC 



Item 



Response 



11. Have you ever been in charge of no 
classes when teachers are absent? 11 



occasional ly 
4 



in emergencies 
7 



12. How do you feel the educational program could be improved? 

A few typical comments included: 

"I would like to see better rapport with the remedial teacher." 

"I would like to work with regular teachers also." About 20% felt they were 
completely satisfied with the present program. 

Summary of Paraprofessional Responses - The responses seemed to indicate 
that the children being reached by the paraprofessionals were mainly the same 
population receiving remedial assistance from the Title I specialists. 

The paraprofessionals appeared to feel comfortable in their teaching 
roles and apparently communicated with the Title I teacher about the pro- 
gress of individual children. 

The need to not be confined to the supervision of the Title I teacher 
was expressed in several responses to the open-ended question. 

Table 4: Frequency Distribution of Title I teachers* Responses to Questionnaire 

N=22 



Item 



Frequency 



1. What is your subject area? 



Reading Math ESL Speech Social work & guidance 
7 4 3 4 3 



2. How many days a week are you in 
school? 



k day 1 day 2 days 3 days other 



10 



3. How many groups of children do 
you work with a day? 



3 
1 



4 

14 



5 
2 



other 
2 



4. What grades do you work with? 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

(check where appropriate) 12 18 19 18 17 17 5 6 
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Table 4 - continued 

Item Frequency 

5. How are children selected for Principal's Classroom Tests (written 

your classes? recommendation teacher's or oral) admin- 

recommendation istered by you 
10 15 18 



6. Do you have a paraprofessional 
working with you? 


yes 
20 


no 
2 




7. Does the paraprofessional work 


yes 


no 


occasionally 


in the classroom with you while 


12 


6 


4 


you are in the school? 









8. What are her duties? clerical working workinn other 

work with indi- with groups (works with 

vidual of children parents) 
children 

7 18 14 2 



9. Do you assign follow up work yes no 

to the paraprofessional for the 16 4 
remainder of the week? 



10. Does the paraprofessional work yes no 
with children on your waiting 12 10 

list? 



11. Do you feel the children are yes no 

benefitting from her assistance? 19 0 



12. Do you plan to administer yes no 

achievement tests to the 14 6 

children you work with? 



Analysis of the Responses - The greatest use of remedial teachers seemed 
to be in the area of reading which is reaching largest numbers of children 
in grades three, four and five. 

Most children are selected by tests administered by Title I teachers (81%). 
93% of all Title I teachers are being assisted by a paraprofessional who 
generally works with individual children. All of the Title I teachers feel 
that the program has been beneficial to the children. 
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Table 6 Testing Schedule 



Testing Interval 


Schools Involved 


Reading: 8, 9, 10 months 
6 months 
3 and 4 months 
Comparison of 1970-71 
with 1971-72 


A, B, D, E 

C 

A 

F 


Mathematics: 8 months 
9 months 


D 

D, E 




Table 7 Testing Schedule/Gains 


Testing Interval 


Average Pupil Gain 



Reading: 8, 9, or 10 months one year 

6 months 6.5 months 

3 or 4 months 9.7 months 



Mathematics: 8 months 
3 months 



one year and one month 
5 months 
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D. Progress in Speech 

On the basis of the Photo Articulation Test which was administered 
by the Speech teacher in one school to a group of first graders, the following 
progress was reported: 

Pupil I - In September pupil X substituted th for all (s) sounds. In 
June he can now form (s's) in words and sentences. 

Pupil II - Infantile Perseveration 

In September pupil Y substituted c for s, d for 2 and sh. In 
June all sounds were used correctly and this child will not 
need remedial speech next year. 

Pupil III - In September all s's and z's were lateralized. In June 
(s's) are correct and the child is graduating from the 
speech class. 

Pupils IV, V, AND VI all could not produce a correct (s) sound in words 

in September and can now use (s) sounds in words and sentences. 

All of these pupils saw the speech teacher one day weekly for an 
hour and were then assisted by paraprofessionals in the classroom who were 
able to do follow up work with them. 

VII . Discussion 

Administrators of schools participating in this program have expressed 
concern regarding the issue of what groups of students are to be allowed to 
benefit from the assistance of paraprofessionals. As the program is present- 
ly structural, students who are either participants in remedial instruction 
or candidates for this service are eligible for paraprofessional assistance. 
Obviously this arrangement excludes those students who might profit from 
additional assistance but whose performance on standardized tests is not 
sufficiently deviant to warrant special remedial interventions. Were para- 
professionals to allocate a greater portion of their time to working in 
the classroom context, a more general impact of their services might be 
noted. 

Consideration might also be given to the question of to what degree 
adequate communication exists between classroom teachers, paraprofessionals, 
and Title I teachers. Working with a person who is functioning as a tea- 
cher aide may produce conflicts if this is viewed as an intrusion. If 
dissatisfaction prevails regarding an approach such as this and construc- 
tive communication is limited an uncomfortable atmosphere may result. It 
may be appropriate to determine at the outset whether any teachers are more 
willing than others to work with paraprofessionals and to take these pre- 
ferences into account when making assignments. 
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It is also of importdnce to carefully delineate the respective respon- 
sibilities of classroom teachers. Title I teachers and paraprofessionals. 
Any difficulties that arise in this area might be dealt with as part of the 
in-service program, a prograni which this year enabled aides to acquire more 
effective teaching methods and ideas for teaching materials. Because of 
the organization of this program it is important that communication between 
teachers and paraprofessionals be stressed. 

II. Conclusions and Recommendations 

On the basis of data acquired through on-site observations, ques- 
tionnaire responses, and standardized tests, it is concluded that the qoals 
of the program are generally being attained. 

A. The student population in greatest need of supplementary services 
has benefitted from the program. 

B. Title I teachers are providing an adequate level of supervision 
of paraprofessional activities. 

C. Test scores of students receiving the supplementary service 
improved beyond what would be expected to occur without additional 
intervention. 

D. The paraprofessionals appear to have developed adequate working 
relationships with students and professional staff. 

It is recommended that the program be re-cycled with consideration 
given to the following questions: 

A. Is it necessary for paraprofessionals to work solely under the 
supervision of Title I teachers? 

B. Are there advantages that might be gained in a particular school 
from expanding the follow-up work being done in the child's class- 
room? 

C. Is it advisable to establish some maximum percentage of parapro- 
fessional time that is to be made available for clerical duties? 

D. Is it advisable to formalize arrangements for conference time so 
that teachers may meet regularly with paraprofessionals for the 
purpose of in-service training? 
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Operation Return just completing its fifth year in operation in 
District 1, was designed to service those students who have been unable 
to function effectively in the normal school setting. Students included 
in the program were severely retarded in reading and found it difficult to 
adjust to the school setting and were disruptive because of psychological 
or emotional problems. 

The program served approximately 30 students from all grades of elemen- 
tary and junior high school and was located in four learning centers. The 
program operated five days a week from 8:40 a.m. to 2:10 p.m. with no staff 
lunch hour. Staff members were to have lunch with the students, making 
that time a continuation of the learning experience. The Pitt Street Operation 
differed considerably from the others. 

The program proposal called for the staffs of the centers to work as 
a team in cooperation with parents. Each center team was to develop, adapt, 
and implement individualized programs to fit the specific needs of each 
student. Home visiting, with the approval of the parents was to be an 
integral part of the program. Close cooperation with community agencies 
was to result in a coordinated approach to meeting health, recreational 
and social needs of the students. 

Educational materials and supplies were to be furnished to meet the 
needs of the wide range of developmental levels of each student in the 
program. 

The evaluators studied each learning center's physical setting, personal 
setting and program. Student interviews were conducted. Attendance and 
academic achievement in reading and mathematics was studied. 

Operation Return seems to be meeting its goals for affective reeductaion. 
It is less clear that academic goals are being met which may be due to a 
variety of factors: 

a. Many of the staff were trained in affective education. A 
psychologist, psychiatrist and guidance counselors are involved 
in the program, but no curriculum specialists are. 

b. Inadequate numbers and uninteresting kinds of materials were 
available at the centers located in Boys Clubs. 

c. By the time some of the students were referred to the program, they 
were so turned off to cognitive learning experiences that they were 
extremely difficult to reconvince that academic learning makes sense. 

d. The staff sees a dichotoiny between cognitive and affective goals and 
fears losing affective gains by imposing cognitive experiences. 

The goal of returning children to the schools is met less often than the 
staff would like to see occur. Parental involvement goals are not being met. 
ir^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ program is one of the last hopes for many students for 

whom adjustment to the regular system is impossible. 
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I. PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 



A. Original Design of Program 

Operation Return just completing its fifth year in operation in 
District I was designed to service those students who have been unable 
to function effectively in the normal school setting. Students were 
to be included who were severely retarded in reading and who found it 
difficult to adjust to the school setting and who were disruptive because of 
psychological or emotional problems. 

Serving approximately 30 students from all grades of elementary and 
junior high school, the program was to be located in four learning centers. 
Three of these centers including the ones at P.S. 19, the Tompkins Square 
Boys Club and Madison Square Boys Club have been in operation for five 
years, while the fourth center at the Pitt Street Boys Club has been in 
existence for a year and a half. 

The program proposal called for the staffs of the centers to work as 
a team in cooperation with parents. Each center team was to develop, adapt, 
and implement individualized programs to fit the specific needs of each 
student. Home visiting, with the approval of the parents was to be an integral 
part of the program. Close cooperation with community agencies was to result 
in a coordinated approach to meeting health, recreational and social needs 
of the students. At the P.S. 19, Tompkins Square, and Madison Square Boys 
Club centers, the staff for each center was to include two full time teachers, 
one guidance counselor, two educational assistants, one school psychologist 
(ZH days per week) and a stenographer (2 days per week). At Pitt Street, 
the staff was to be comprised of three teachers and four educational 
assistants. 
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Educational materials and supplies were to be furnished to meet the 
needs of the wide range of developmental levels of each student program 
and access to a telephone was to be assured for each center. -visual' 
supplies which were to be provided included two overhead projectors, two 
overhead projector pacers, eight instamatic cameras, and photographic supplies 
including film, and developing supplies. 

Testing supplies, car fare for home and clinic v isits, money for admissions 
on field trips, and cooking supplies for the Madison Square Boys Club were also 
to be provided. 

nn 1';!^^?^''^ f ^ *° c?^!?f ^ ^i"^ « week from 8:40 a.m. to 2:10 p.m. with 
no staff lunch hour. Staff memb ers were to have lunch with the students, 

making that time a continuation of the learning experience. 
B. Description of Program in Operatio n 

As the pattern of funding suggests, there was considerable difference 
between the Pitt Street Operation and the operations at the other three 
O locations. In order to examine the differences in program implementation. 



the descriptions of program operation during 1971-1972 will be presented. 
1, T he Pitt Street Roys Club 

a. Physical Setting 

Part of the second floor of the Pitt Street Bovs Club is used by 
Operation Return from the hours of 9am to 2pn. One la^^qe office, one class- 
room, game room as well as the first floor qyn are used. Lunch is provided 
at JHS 71 in the regular cafeteria a few blocks away, where boys and staff 
no together. The classrooms were relatively devoiil of materials except for 
a few books, table tennis and oool tables, a few tables and chairs, ^nd a 
movable blackboard. Gym equipment was available for use. Despite its 
sparseness, the facility is relatively new and in contrast to the old 
deteriorating neighborhood around it. 

For mathematics lessons, the students were tauqht in one group at the lonn 
classrooon table; for English they were divided into groups and both the 
classroom and classroom-gameroom were used. The office was generally used 
for staff conferences and for vocational guidance conferences between the 
coordinator and individual students, 

Sinco Sent. 1971, no hoys have returned to the regular ^chools. Two 
v/ere elgigblo to return but they preferred this Program and were allowed to 
stay. In the fall of 1072, three boys intend to go on to high schof»l. 

b. Personal Setting 

There are approximately 20 seventh, eiqhth, and ninth grade students in the 
program, all of whom had formerly been students at JHS 71. Described as 
academically and socially maladjusted, each of the boys was "nominated" for 
the program by an assistant principal, evaluated by the Guidance Counselor 
and Principal, who then sent then to Operation Return, The coordinator 
generally had no influence over which students came to the project and as a 
result, it was not unusual to receive students who spoke no English or who 
were brain injured. 

There were five staff members at this center, four of whom v/ere young men 
in their twenties and one who was probably in his late thirties. Their 
job descriptions fell into three categories: Coordinator, teacher (mathematics 
and English) and educational assistants. 

The coordinator, a young man who taught for a few years at JHS 71 prior 
to his joining Operation Return in March 1971, was appointed by the 
principal of JHS 71. This Coordinator saw his role as a nulti -faceted one 
involving the duties usually associated with principals, assistant principals, 
deans and guidance counselors. He was involved with helping the teachers 
plan their lessons; in being a liason with JHS 71 and its educational, 
vocational, and medical re^vources; and in seeking out community resources 
for special health or emotional problems. He also helped the boys to return 
to the regular school program and provided a transition for them. He saw 
the goals of the program as two-fold- (1) social adjustment and internalization 
of societal values, and (2) academic improvement. 

The English teacher who had also been a public school teacher, saw his 
function as part teacher and part guidance counselor. Givina ther success 
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experiences, developing a sense of confidence and teaching them language 
skills were part of his goals for the boys. He had little contact with the 
ongoing educational system at JHS71 • 

The mathematics teacher who undergraduate degree was in sociology had 
ha no former teaching experience • He was in the process of applying 
for a graduate program in guidance. He saw the goal of Operation Return as 
one of socialization so that the boys would be able to fit into the 
school system and learn academic skills. While his title was officially 
the mathematics teache he tried to build trust and respect between the 
students andstaff. Me also taught small grc.*ps in remedial reading. 

The educational assistants, while not involvea in the planning of lessons, 
instrujted individuals or small groups, especially in English and reading. 
One of the educational assistants also felt monitoring the boys' behavior 
and keeping order was his responsibility. Both educational assistants are 
pursuing degrees at night school-- one in computer technology and one in 
biology, 

AS of the Spring, 1972, all five staff members expected to be coming back 
next year and will be working together without pay this summer to improve 
the curriculum of Oper;*tion Return at the Pitc Street Boys Club, 

c. Program Description 

The program was divided into academic and social concerns. Academically 
the boys received instruction in English and mathematics each day. During 
the English period, at least four and sometimes five adults worked with 
groups of students, although the work was basically planned by the English 
teacher. During the math period only the methematics teacher was involved 
in instruction. There seemed to be general agreement among the majority of 
the staff that the mathematics program needed to be improved in both 
content and teaching structure. Current events and interests of the boys were 
used as vehicles for motivation. There was no particularly interesting 
equipment such as tape recorders, cameras, or film strips, despite their inclusion 
in the proposed budget. The main media for learning were listening, talking 
and reading. 

The social part of the program centered in two locations— the gymnasium 
and the classroom-gamerpom. Cooperative games such as basketball; pool and 
td)le tennis were played and the boys were encouraged to help one another and 
cooperate,' They were encouraged to make decisions themselves and to tutor 
one another. The staff made a concerted effort to develop trust and inter- 
dependence between the group, 

2, The Madison Square Boys Club 

a. Physical Setting 

The facilities used by the program here included an office and a small 
art room on the second floor and one large classroom and roof terrace on 
the top floor of the Madison Square Boys Club, Sometimes the second floor 
kitchen was used. Most of the student's day was spent in the large classroom 
O , where lessons were held. Equipment included a large movable blackboard, maps, 

ERJC books and a table and chairs with writing boards. For each subject area the 
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lesson was usually presented to the students in a large group, and later they 
divided themselves into smaller groups, each with an adult paraprofessional 

or teocher. 

b. Personal Setting 

There were approximately 14 students, 10 boys and 4 girls, enrolled during 
the major part of the school year. Most of the students were between 13 and 16 
years of age. The students are referred to the program through the school 
administrations in much the same manner as previously described at Pitt Street. 
Many of the students were not referred until January 1972, and it was not 
infrequent for children to be referred sporadically to the center, necessitating 
continual adaptation to new members all year long. 

The staff at this center included seven people: a guidance counselor, 
two teachers, two educational assistants, one family worker, and a part- 
time psychologist. Most of them were young people, although the guidance 
counselor had been working in the New York schools for some time. 

The guidance counselor who had been with the program for three years 
saw her role as coordinator of this center and assumed the administrative 
responsibilities. She screened referrals, communicated with the Boys Club 
personnel, conferred with recruited students and was the liason with the 
guidance counselors in the schools which referred students to the Madison 
Square Center. She saw some conflict in the role which seemed to combine 
the job of principal and student advocate. She was usually located 
in the second floor office and saw the program's goals as both academic and 
behavioral . 

The school psychologist spends two days a week at the Madison Square 
Center, one day a week at P.S. 19, and one day at the Tompkins Square Boys 
Club. There was no psychologist assigned to the P1tt Street Center. The 
role of the psychologist consisted mainly of giving projective and 
achievement tests, consulting with teachers who are having problems with 
particular students, handling referrals to outside agencies, individual 
and group counseling, initial screening, and parent conferences. She also 
worked as a liason with guidance counselors in the feeder schools by 
preparing the child and school for the student*s return and following the 
child up after return to school. She usually sent written reports and 
recommendations to feeder schools. 

The two teachers, both young men, assumed responsibility for most of 
the instructional planning. The mathematics teacher, who has been in the 
program since its beginning, worked as the gym director of the Boys C'tub 
after Operation Return ended in the afternoon. Some of his lesson planning 
was done collaboratively with the English teacher. During the actual lesson 
he would guide the educational assistants into each working v/ith a group of 
slower learning children. The English teacher worked much in the same manner, 
both teachers evaluating and surveying the students* needs and planning 
individualized experiences for them. Each of the teachers provided an 
instructional role for the educational assistants and agreed on the two- fold 
academic and behavioral goals. 



O ^ The two educational assistants spent their day in the classroom 

instructing individuals and small groups, especially those who were not 
learning very quickly. 
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The family worker was located in a small office/art room on the second 
floor. When she wasn't making family visits, she taught some of the girls 
sewing and art. Her role wasn't very closely tied to the rest of the 
staff and she seemed to function independently. 

In addition to these seven staff members hired by Operation Return, 
the staff had the services on a "pro bono" basis of a psychiatrist from 
nearby Bellevue Hospital, Once a week the entire staff met with him at the 
center and discussed particular students^ cases, 

c. Program Description 

The program at the Madison Square Boys Club shares the same goals 
as the rut Street Center; i,e,, it included both academic and socio-emotional 
goals. However, the heaviest emphasis seemed to be placed on socio-emotional 
development. This surely reflects the fact that at this center the staff 
included a certified guidance counselor, a psychologist, and a volunteer 
consulting psychiatrist. In addition, one of the teachers had his earlier 
teaching experienc e with emotionally disturbed children, Socio-emotional 
gains were seen by the staff as the most important objectives of the program, 
and a student was likely to be counseled separately from the learning setting. 

In the classroom context, the plans were made by the math or English 
teacher and both teachers and educational assistants were involved in 
instruction. 

The guidance counselor, psychologist, and family worker were generally 
not an integral part of the instructional setting, 

3. The Tompkins Square Boys Club 

a. Physicat Setting 

One classroom served as the entire base of operation. It included 
classroom equipment and supplies which were stored in a cupboard. The 
necessity of using the room for all purposes, including making and receiving 
phone calls, lead to frequent interruption of the instructional sequence, 

b. Personal Setting 

Eight students, all boys, were enrolled at this center and all were h^jtween 
the ages of 11 and 13, The admission procedure was the same as described for 
the Madison Square Center and the difficulty with late referrals existed here 
as well , 

The center staff included: one guidance counselor who was also responsible 
for coordinating the center at P,S, 19, one teacher and an educational 
assistant. The psychologist spent one day a week here. 

c. Program Description 

The educational program consisted of the use of SRA reading kits, McCall Crabbs 
reading workbooks, phonics workbooks. In addition, the Operation Return 
personnel collected equipment and materials from the Board of Education Materials 
O Instructional Center , which included slides, records and record players, 

ERIC 
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The recreational program included Gym attendance five times a week, 
swimming once a week in the boys club, and frequent visits to Tompkins Square 
Park for basketball and other sports. 



4. The P.S. 19 Center 
a. Physical Setting 



A first floor early childhood classroom is used at P.S, 19 for another 
Operation Return Center. The room is strikingly different from the other 
three centers located in Boys Clubs in that it was abundant in learning 
materials of all sorts. Plants, pegboards, cardboard clocks to manipulate, 
science materials, clusters of chairs and tables, a sink area and numerous 
examples of whe students' work were in easy reach and plain view. Large wall 
charts noting each student's name and his successes, challenging questions on 
cards here and there, a Puerto Rican map and pictures of the students adorned 
the walls. There was no particular office here except the general school 
one used by other programs housed in the building and the recess yard was 
the major recreational facility. 

b. Personal Setting 

Similar to the programs at Pitt Street and Tompkins Square, the students 
at this center were all boys. They differed, however, from the populations of 
the other centers in that they were much younger, coming from first, second 
and third grades throughout the district. The eight children were served by 
a staff which included a teacher, an educational assistant, the psychologist 
for one day a week, and the guidance counselor who coordinated this class and 
the one at the Tompkins Square Boys Club. The teacher, a young man who had 
previous experience with young children, saw three goals for his class. 
First, to build a sense of trust and grouD cohesion so that the children 
will feel secure and turn their energies to learning; second, to help them 
progress academically, and third, to return the children as quickly as 
possible to the regular school setting. Of the eight children enrolled in 
the class, three will go on to third grade in 1972-1973. The teacher provided 
the leadership for the children and educational assistants, but all three 
adults were involved in instruction. A great amount of caring and acceptance 
was evidenced in the room, and this was coupled with planning and preparation 
of a stimulating learning environment for the children. The teacher expressed 
a feeling of satisfaction with and belief in the success of the program and 
felt that the individualized supportive learning environment was the direction 
in which all education should move. The teacher utilized the school guidance 
counselor at P.S. 19 and the Operation Return guidance counselor as resources 
and kept in constant touch with them. The staff seemed to feel they were a 
viable unit. 
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c. Program Description 

The twin goals of academic and social/emotional growth seemed equally 
valued and the activities of the classroom reflected this. The materials 
which were prepared and arranged by the staff elicited activity from the 
students who were involved in motor, verbal, and nonverbal interaction with 
the human and nonhuman environment components. At times the children were 
brought together in small groups for instructional purposes and one-to-one 
teaching situations also were frequent. Emphasis in curriculum content 
seemed to be placed on reading, language skills, math skills and science 
skills. Sometimes the students were brought together in a "huddle" to talk 



about their behavior and expectations of one another?. There seemed to exist 
opportunities for the children to select and direct activities as well as 
to receive direction from the three adults. 

11. RESULTS 

A. Student Interviews 

1. Conditions Leading to Enrollment in Program 

Three major types of school problems were mentioned by students as 
precipitators of admission to Operation Return . In every case, attendance 
in the regular school program was mentioned. Truance was perceived as 
resulting from an inability to fulfill the academic expectations of teachers, 
personal conflicts with teachers and peers, and a "fear" of the competitive 
social environment of the regular school. Students frequently felt that they 
were the object of aggression by other students, or targets for blame by 
teachers. In one case, social pressures pertaining to the use of drugs and 
negative comments concerning the school by relatives who had been previously 
enrolled there led to a pattern of truancy which resulted in action by the 
school's guidance counselor. 

Guidance counselors were generally responsible for initiating actions for 
placement in the special programs based on interviews of six students during the 
last week of school. An impression of having been well-prepared for the 
program change was given by the students. There was a general recognition 
that problems were existant in the previous school and a belief that transfer 
to the special program would be ameliorative. The final change was approved 
by parents and all the students recalled having discussed the move with the 
family. One student complained that there had been an inordinate amount 
of delay between having been referred to the special program and gaining 
admission to it. 

2. Perceptions of the Operation Return Program 

Students were unanimous in viewing the program favorably. A common 
theme was that 'the school work was more appropriate for their level of 
performance than it had been in the previous school. Apparently, a variety 
of materials were made available to the students and this, couoled with 
frequent changes in topics of student and schedule, resulted in a minimization 
of boredom. An unwillingness to tolerate repetition, systematization , and 
regulation seemed to characterize this group of students. 

According to the students, the project personnel have created an 
environment in which minor personal idiosyncracies are acceptable and at the 
same time provides some formalization. Although students expressed 
repugnance at the presence of a locked gate which prevented their leaving 
the floor of the building on which instruction was conducted, they looked 
favorably upon provisions which permitted individuals who had completed 
assignments to leave the immediate area and to pursue personal interests. 
For example, the toof area is made available for students to »ir>e in their free 
time and this is viewed as a positive accommodation. 

3. Isolation of Students 



A common criticism of the program pertained to the fact that the program 
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is segrgated from the regular school. On one hand, the students were aware 
that their difficulties in their former regular placement resulted from 
conflicts with peers or teachers, but on the other hand, they "missed" the 
conventional changing of classes and routines associated with their previous 
placements. It should be noted that the trend in special programming is to 
attempt to maximally integrate the student into the conventional program 
while at the same time providing him with supplementary services. This 
organizational pattern was developed to help relieve these kinds of conflicts. 

It should also be noted that nearly all of the students in the program 
saw the social climate at the program site as being favorable. This view is 
in sharp contrast to their perceptions of the influence of peers and of the 
social climate at the regular school. To determine whether or not this 
perception is a function of being in the program or of changes in the 
behavior of peers in the program, or merely the presence of a smaller group 
and a radically different setting was impossible to determine from student 
interviews. 
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4. Leaving the Program 

Nearly all of the students interviewed spoke of having thought about either 
their occupational roles subsequent to school or returning to regular classes. 
Whether or not discussions of this type were planned for as a formal component 
of the classroom program was not clear. All of the enrollees, however, alluded 
to their weekly group sessions with the school psychologist. Apparently, 
discussions pertaining to relocation were held during those times. 

Students frequently expressed the fear that were they to return to their 
prior schools, peer influences would be unfavorable. Former peers were seen 
as being rough, disorderly, and controlling, a serious threat to their school 
adjustment. These ideas produced a state of dissonance or conflict because 
balancing these fears of possible difficulties was a' recognition that being in 
the regular program was more "normal." 

None of the students interviewed who were ineligible for graduation this 
year (1972) indicated that they wanted to return to the regular high school 
next fall. A number preferred permanent placement in Operation Return and the 
minimal preferred continuing placement in the program was one year. 

5. Student Identified Positive Program Components 

1. Greater chance to run school equipment (e.g. gym) 

2. Greater freedom of choice 

3. Less regimentation in daily and weekly program 

4. More opportunity to get outside the school building and into the 
community through extensive field trip program 

5. Staff is easy to get along with 

6. Can handle peer relationships easier 

7. Academic tasks are more compatible with perceived' aptitudes 
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6. Student Identified Negative Program Components 
!• Locked gate to classroom area 

2. Felt need for expanding work-study 

3. Girls feel they don't have enough to do during gym 

4. Need further instruction in relation to drugs 

5. Not enough students in program 

7. Student Perceptions of Staff 

Both teachers and aides received high evaluations by students. It was 
generally felt that the staff at Operation Return was more receptive to the 
criticisms or comments of students and demonstrated a sincere concern for 
the welfare of the student. In part, their favorable perception was due 
to the fact that organizational patterns were such that one-to-one relations 
with staff members were possible. Frequently recounted was the feeling that 
the regular high school student-teacher relations were too formal and the 
students too anonymous. Although students typically expressed preference 
for a strong personal relationship with one teacher or aide, neither group 
was favored. 

B. Academic Achievement and Attendance 

The test scores in reading and in mathematics were available from the 
Madison Square Boys Club, the Tompkins Square Boys Club, and the P.S. 19 
centers. 

1. Achievement and Attendance at the Madison Square Boys Club 

At this center, four students were enrolled in the program for the entire 
school year and others were added in as the yeai progressed. Table 1 
presents the achievement scores in reading and mathematics, and the students' 
attendance records. 
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Table 1 



Student Achievement and Attendance at Madison Square Boys Club 



btudent 


Dates Tested 


Pre 
Readi 


Grade Equivalent 
Post Pre 
ng Reading Math 


Post 
Math 


Days 
Present 


Days 
Absent 


1 


10/71-5/72 


3.8 


3.9 


4.7 


6.5 




65*5 


2 


10/71-5/72 





2.0 


3.0 


4.2 


159 


18 


3 


10/71-5/72 


4.8 


4.9 


3.9 


5.3 


151 


32 


4 


10/71-5/72 


3.8 


4.5 


3.9 


4.7 


98 


76 


5 


12/71-6/72 


9.3 




7.6 


— 


95 


27 


6 


12/71-6/72 


2.3 


3.0 


3.6 


5.0 


117 


10 


7 


1/72-6/72 


3.9 


4.8 


5.2 


5.7 


85 


33 


8 


2/72-6/72 


2.3 


2.7 


3.9 


5.5 


64 


42 


9 


3/72-6/72 


6.7 


9.7 


3.9 


5.2 


AAh 


18h 


10 


3/72-6/72 


5.0 


5.1 


5.0 


5.7 


64 


16 


11 


4/72-6/72 


3.6 


4.4 


5.2 


5.7 


59 


30 


12 


4/72-6/72 


4.5 


4.7 


4.7 


5.3 


3352 


1152 


13 


2/72-6/72 


6.8 


8.4 


5.2 


5.7 


34 


76 


14 


5/72-6/72 


4.5 


6.7 


7.0 


7.0 


31 


5 


15 


5/72-6/72 


7.5 




5.0 




16h 


13^5 



The post-test achievement clearly is below national normative performance. 
Most of the scores are still in the fifth grade and although these students 
are on the jumor high school level, their performance equals that of middle 
elementary students. 

For the five students whose pre-testing and post-testing spans the whole 
cDi/-- achievement gains are quite small in reading and somewhat 

hKJL greater in mathematics. 
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The attendance ratios are somewhat more impressive. Only two students 
attended less than fifty percent of the classes, aiid many attended eighty to 
ninety percent. Much of the low attendance was due to particular incidents 
such as a car accident and a psychiatric evaluation. Because school attendance 
or truancy was a major feature leading to enrollment, the attendance of 
students is a strong indicator of how students felt about this center's 
program. 

2. Achievement and Attendance at the Tompkins Square Boys Club 

Table 2 presents achievement and attendance information for the eight 
students at this center. 



Table 2 



Student Achievement and Attendance at Tompkins Square Boys Club 



Student 


Dates Tested 


Grade Equivalent 
Pre Post Pre 
Reading Reading Math 


Post 
Math 


Days 
Present 


Days 
Absent 


1 


2/72-6/72 


2.2 


2.5 


3.6 


4.7 


73 


70 


2 


5/71-6/72 


N.R.* 


P.P.* 


Kg.* 


3.9 


166 


19 


3 


2/71-6/72 


0 


2.5 


3.6 


5.2 


178 


7 


4 


10/71-6/72 


1.7 


2.5 


3.9 


4.5 


1324 


30h 


5 


2/72-5/72 


2.5 


3.8 


2.2 


3.2 


38 


61 


6 


3/71-6/72 


N.R.* 


2.9 


2.0 


4.5 


125 


59 


7 


1/71-6/72 


1.6 


8.9 


2.8 


5.7 


mh 


50^5 


8 


11/70-6/72 


3.7 


6.0 


3.6 


5.5 


150 


35 



*N.R. =non reader 
P.P. =pre primer level 
Kg. = kindergarten level 



In this center there is also a pattern of higher mathematics achievement 
than reading achievement, although three students attained rather substantial 
gains in reading during the school year. In mathematics, many of these 
students are attaining scores close to the national normative performance. 
Attendance was also very high except for one case indicating that most of these 
students felt very comfortable in this program. 

3. Achievement and Attendance at P.S. 19 
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Only three of the eight students at P.S. 19 attended school for the full 
year and most of the students were not capable of being adequately tested on 
admission to the program. Their end of year achievement was generally in the 
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high first grade, low second grade level with students performing 
substantially better in mathematics than in reading. School attendance was 
very high with only one student missing as much as thirty-eiqht oercent of 
the classes, again attesting to the positive attitudes students hold toward 
the Operation Return program. 

III. INTERPRETATION AND ANALYSIS 



A, Physical Setting 

In one sense the use of the boys clubs for three of the program centers 
is an excellent idea, 'lot only are the clubs relatively modern and well 
kept facilities offering recreational options, but they generally have 
positive associations among those boys for whom the regular school setting 
is associated with failure and rejection. On the other hand, the centers 
being separate from the schools encourages isolation from use of the schools' 
equipment and material resources. Little of the equipment and materials 
ordered by the staff actually arrived and as a result the discrepancy was 
great between the plentiful materials mentioned in the proposals and the 
scanty ordinary materials which were actually in use in the centers. The 
physical environment of the three centers in boys clubs was quite unstimulating . 
In contrast, the center located in P,S, 19 had abundant supplies, some of which 
were used during the regular school year. If the proposed materials are 
not available next year, it would seem important to reevaluate whether the 
program should be located in boys clubs or in schools. This is a crucial 
point, since Operation Return states as a major goal the individualization of 
its affective and cognitive learning sequences, and it is doubtful that this 
goal can be met without materials and educational supplies. If materials 
were in more abundance, the emphasis could be shifted from the ordinary 
formal teacher— talk emphasis-- one which seems to have failed in the regular 
schools-- to a model in which the environment poses problems for the students 
to grapple with. Such an emphasis would seem to better support the staff's 
philosophy than the present physical arrangement. 

Should some of the centers remain in the boys clubs, the staff must be 
supported by the program's administration by supplying the classes with 
stimulating and innovative materials or else the educational objectives will 
never be adequately met. At present, the most interesting pieces of apparatus 
are recreational ones or ordinary workbooks. It is not surprising to see the 
boys so frequently engaged in recreational activities since the distribution 
of equipment encourages it. The disproportionate amount of recreational 
equipment also makes it more likely that the staff unnecessarily spend a great 
deal of time trying to encourage the boys to do "work" and attempting to 
control their activity. 



B. Personal Domain 



This seems to be the strongest aspect of the program. Except for a few 
minor points of disagreement, there is general mutual acceptance and under- 
standing of the program's goals within each center. Each of the four staffs 
relate well to one another and see themselves as a cohesive unit in collaboration 
for the interests of the students. The staffs see their roles as advocates 
for the students and take active steps to help the students fulfill their 
needs and goals. There is little doubt about the committment of the adultc 
t:D?r" ^^^^ program nor about their ability to understand the wide varietv of 

^J^^^ variables affecting the students' personal and social development. The 
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students are liked, supported and reassured by the staff and in turn have 
responded by returning that affection and respect- If there is one difficulty 
in the personal domain, it is inconsistency by center to center in the maximum 
use of the staff, particularly the educational assistants. To maximize the 
achievement program goals, all staff should be involved in instruction. It 
makes little sense to waste human resources by having some personnel "sit in" 
on a lesson or remain in the office- In some cases the staff is awara of this 
problem and are moving to correct it- For those centers who have not 
reevaluated themselves on this point it might make some sense to examine each 
role within the program and determine what percentage of the day they are 
actively involved with children individually or in groups. 

While relationships seem excellent within centers, more resources could 
be assembled if all four centers saw themselves as a unit and approached planning 
in such a manner- 

Also, it was not clear why some centers accept only boys and others accept 
only girls. 

C. Program Domain 

This seems to be the weakest component of the project. The staff needs to 
deal with the same problem which troubles educators everywhere, and that is 
goal setting and evaluation. It doesn't seem that the learning goals for 
each student are well defined nor are they broken into behavioral skills. 
There seems to be too much adherence to "more of the same" traditional 
methods of instruction in the academics despite the fact that the personal 
resources are available to provide a more stimulating and well organized 
learning sequence- It is in approaches to affective education that the staff 
excel Is- They have created a safe, supportive environment- While it is 
recognized that the most fundamental goal of the program is social and 
emotional development, this goal cannot be fully achieved if the student 
continues to feel incompetent. Rather than treat the academic and social/ 
emotional goals as mutually exclusive, the program would be greatly improved 
if more careful attention were given to the academic components - 

When asked about the effectiveness of their program, 60% of the staff feel 
it*s very effective and 40% of the staff felt it's at least partially effective. 
Most agree that the program produces considerable changes in behaviors- 
including cessation of aggressiveness and teacher assaults, beginning of trust, 
dependence upon and support of each other and increased hope and willingness 
to try- The students' self images rose noticeably and they began to take 
personal pride in themselves- The staff seems to help them in developing 
life skills and alternate ways of behavior. 

As to the quality of the learning experience, the staff feels it's a good 
one for many of the students, but is inadequate for others- Also, they see 
the program operating as a parallel one to the regular school system^ rather 
than to return students to school- Even when the student's behavior does 
change, frequently the school conditions which set of^ the abberant behavior 
do not- The staff feels the schools are happy to see them leave and reluctant 
to have them back- 

Despite the fact that parent involvement was a formally stated program 
^ goal, none of the centers reported more than minimal parent participation- 
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IV. RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. Continue to look for ways to encourage more parent involvement and 
cooperation. 

2. Individualize and broaden the curriculum, particularly the math 
(80% of the staff mentioned this change). 

3. Work more intensely helping 9th graders make the transition to high school. 

4. Broaden the age range of the program to extend both to younger and 
older students- for the latter as an alternative to high school. 

5. Schedule gym for P.M., not A.M. 

6. Consider relaxing some of the rules, shifting responsibility ^or 
decision making to the students. One such rule mentioned is the 
"No Smoking" rule. 

7. Involve boys in their own evaluation by increasing use of self-kept 
charts and diagrams marking progress. 

8. Institute a self-run court system of discipline. 

9. Investigate more interesting use of space. 

10. Fulfill rent contract made with the Boys Clubs (Board of Education left 
rent unpaid for 9 months which caused strain between program and facility.) 

n. Provide regular physical examination for each student admitted to the 
program. 

12. Improve method of recruiting staff, using qualifications for position 
as the criteria rather than position on the waiting list. 

13. Provide the materials agreed upon in the proposal. 

14. Investigate further ways for the four centers to work together, pooling 
their resources. 

15. Investigate efficient use of staff in instruction and implementation 
of goals. 

16. Consider assigning a curriculum specialist to the project. 
V. CONCLUSIONS 

Operation Return seems to be meeting its goals for affective reeducation. 
It IS less clear that academic goals are being met which may be due to a 
variety of factors: 

a) Many of the staff were trained in affective education. A 
^ psychologist, psychiatrist and guidance counselors are involved in 

the program, but no curriculum specialists are. 
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b) Inadequate numbers and uninteresting kinds of materials were available 
at the centers located in Boys Clubs. 

c) By the time some of the students were referred to the program, they 
were so turned off to cognitive learning experiences that they were 
extremely difficult to reconvince that academic learning makes sense. 

d) The staff sees a dichotomy between cognitive and affective goals and 
fears losing affective gains by imposing cognitive experiences. 



The goal of returning children to the schools is met less often than the 
staff would like to see occur. Parental involvement goals are not being met. 
It is clear that this program is one of the last hooes for many students for 
whom adjustment to the regular system is impossible. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



It is required by Federal Law that all educational assistants employed 
under Title I ESEA, receive educational training. Therefore, all public 
and non-public school paraprofessiona'^s (N=165) in District 1, participated 
in the Auxiliary Career Training Program in 1971-72. 

All participating paraprofessionals attended the monthly training sessions. 
Those educational assistants, however, who were attending college where 
they were enrolled in Teacher Education Programs, met once a month for a 
2^ hour training session; the remaining non-college assistants met bi-monthly 
for a meeting of the same length. 

Training for paraprofessionals was generally aimed at teaching educational 
techniques and theory. Therefore, reading and language skills were stressed. 
Other sessions were devoted to such topics as Narcotics and Health Screening. 
During part of each session, the educational assistants were given the op- 
portunity to develop their teaching skills and lesson plans. 

The personnel needed to implement the program consisted of a Trainer- 
Coordinator, two Auxiliary Trainers, and a part-time secretary. The 
Trainer-Coordinator .prepared the training sessions and acted as a liaison 
between the educational assistants and the teaching staff in areas of human 
relations and problem solving. The responsibilities of the two auxiliary 
trainers consisted mainly in aiding the Trainer-Coordinator in the preparation 
of the materials and curriculum used in the training workshops. 

On-site observations of training sessions made by Teaching & Learning 
staff, resulted in favorable conclusions as to the effectiveness of the 
content and structure of each of the observed sessions. 

Teacher responses to questionnaires revealed that 81.5% of the teachers 
felt that the educational assistants were an aid to them as well as to the 
students. When asked in which areas were the para-professionals of utmost 
usefulness, the teachers responded, "Allows me to spend instructional time 
more effectively." And when asked, 72% of the educational assistants ex- 
pressed that they considered themselves as being of "some" aid to the 
children. 

It is recommended that the program be recycled. 
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AUXILIARY EDUCATIONAL CAREER UNIT PROGRAM 



I. Program Description 
A. Population 

It is mandated by Federal Law that all local Dist Superin- 
tendents provide educational training for personnel emp.^^yed under 
Title 1 ESEA as Educational Assistants (paraprofessionals). Thus 
every Educational Assistant in District 1 participated in the Auxiliary 
Career Training Program in 1971-72. There were 115 Educational 
Assistants teaching in grades K-2, 24 teaching in the non-public 
schools and 26 teaching^in grades 3-6. In all, 165 Educational Assis- 
tants (divided into 8 classes with about 20 trainees per class) were 
included in the in-service training program. 

Educational Assistants are selected on the following basis: 
members of the District 1 community; affected by poverty; 
demonstrates a talent for working with children; and have 
a desire to perfect their skills. (Prior to September 1970 
a high school diploma was required so approximately 95% of 
the Educational Assistants (those hired between 1967 and 
1970) have high school diplomas. 



B. Training Session Details 

The program began on September 13, 1971 and terminated on June 
30, 1972. Training sessions were held in a meeting room of the Grand 
Street Settlement House in District 1, Manhattan. The Educational 
Assistants were divided into 2 groups for training purposes, one 
group consisting of those enrolled in college and the second group 
consisting of those not enrolled in college. The college group met 
once a month and the non-college group met twice a month. The training 
sessions were two and one-half hours in length. It was necessary 
to provide two training sections because those Educational Assis- 
tants enrolled in a college program received released time from the 
classroom and left school early for college classes. It was also 
thought that since these assistants were enrolled in a Teacher Ed- 
ucation Program they would be learning skills which would support 
their work with children. 



Training Sessions 1971-72 

1. Classroom Management - presented by the Trainer-Coordinator 
Film plus lecture. College and non-college groups. 

2. Child Development - Special emphasis on the agressive child. 
Presented by psychiatrist and psychologist from the Beth- 
Isreal "I Spy" Program. Lecture plus film. College and non- 

Q college groups. 
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3. Language Arts (Reading) - Techniques and objectives in use 

of puppets, puppet theater, flannel boards. Presented by the 
Trainer-Coordinator. College and non-college groups. 

4. Language Arts (Reading) - Specific activities to foster language 
development and teach reading skills. Presented by Trainer- 
Coordinator. Non-college group - Sessions 4 and 5 were com- 
bined for the college group, 

5. Language Arts (Reading) - More specific activities to foster 
language development and teach reading skills. Presented by 
Trainer-Coordinator- Non-college group. 

6. General Meeting 

7* Phonics - Defining terms and presenting teaching techniques 
with special emphasis on consonants, consonant blends, dia- 
graphs, etc. Demonstration of the use of poetry in teaching 
phonics. Presented by Trainer-Coordinator. Non-college groups. 

8. Phonics - Continuation of Session no. 7. 

9. Phonics - Emphasis on vowels, long and short sounds, rules for 
dipthongs, magic "e", etc. Presented by Trainer-Coordinator. 
Non-college groups. 

10. Narcotics - Discussion of types of drugs, effects and drug 
problems with young children. Plus film. Presented by the 
Director of Pediatrics at Beth-Isreal Hospital. College and 
non-college groups. 

11. Health Screening - Nutrition, immunization of babies, allergies, 
sickle cell anemia, lead poisoning. Director of Nursing, Beth 
Isreal Hospital "I Spy" Program. College and non-college 
groups. 

12. Mathematics - Beginning number concepts. Film plus lecture. 
Trainer-Coordinator. Non-college group. Sessions 12 and 13 
were combined for the college group* 

13. Mathematics - Addition and its properties. Made materials to 
take back to use in the classroom. Presented by the Trainer- 
Coordinator. Non-college group. 

14. Reading - Diagnosing reading difficulties and use of special 
materials, tests, and techniques used to correct various 
reading problems. Presented by Coordinator of the Special 
Reading Services Clinic in District 1. College and non-college 
groups. 

15. Reading and Reading Materials - follow-up of session 14 teacher- 
designed and made materials, techniques for using these 
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materials explained and demonstrated. Workshop in which Ed- 
ucational Assistants will reproduce these materials for their 
own use in the classrooms. Presented by the Trainer-Coordin- 
ator. College and non-college groups. 

16. Evaluation - general review of material presented in all train- 
ing sessions* Presented by the Trainer-Coordinator. College 
and non-college groups* 



17. General Meeting 



From glancing at these topics and programs one can see that the 
training was generally aimed at teaching educational techniques and 
theory which would help the Educational Assistants be more effective, 
supportive personnel in the classrooms. Appropriately, a great 
deal of emphasis was placed on reading and related language skills. 
Some of the sessions such as the Narcotics and Health Screening were 
also aimed at meeting another important objective of this program, 
namely, to help Educational Assistants become more effective liaisons 
between their schools and their community. 

The workshops conducted by the Trainer-Coordinator were usually 
balanced between theoretical and practical knowlege. The first half 
of each training session was devoted to an understanding of education- 
al theory, and demonstrations of skills and materials already used 
in the classroom. The Trainer-Coordinator believed that it was 
important for the Educational Assistants to be familiar with and 
understand terms and language used by educators so it would be 
possible for them to read, understand, and use teacher's manuals 
and instruction books* 

The second half of each training session was devoted to a 
practical workshop or forum in which the trainees were given an 
opportunity to develop their own lesson plans, skills, techniques 
and materials under the direction of the Trainer-Coordinator and 
Auxiliary Trainers. In some instances, such as the reading and 
mathematics workshops, the Educational Assistants made materials to 
take back to their classrooms. 



C. Training Personnel 

The training personnel required for this program consisted of 
one Trainer-Coordinator, two Auxiliary Trainers (as recommended in 
a previous evaluation study) and a part-time secretary. 



T r a i ne r- Coordinator 



The Trainer-Coordinator was responsible for the format and actual 
content of the training workshops. From her knowledge of the aims 
Q and goals of the program in general and her teaching experience in 

gp^Q the primary grades she prepared a specific curriculum designed to 
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meet these needs. She also had the responsibility for arranging 
times, dates, people and places for all the training sessions. 

Twelve of the sixteen workshops were prepared and conducted by 
the Trainer-Coordinator. She arranged for 4 highly specialized 
Guest Lecturers to present a variety of educational programs, an 
achievement that should not be overlooked. There was no . -^ney 
available in the AECU budget for Consultants Fees and all of the 
lecturers therefore gave their time freely. To volunteer to 
lecture a single time without financial compensation is commendable 
but because of the desire of the Trainer-Coordinator to maintain 
small classes for more effective teaching and learning, every 
Guest Lecturer presented his or her program five to seven times. 
Achieving this kind of cooperation from busy professionals is a 
significant accomplishment. 

The Trainer-Coordinator also acted as a liaison between the 
administrative personnel, the pedagogical staff ana the Educational 
Assistants in instances of human relations, problem solving and 
trouble-shooting. She also spent a great deal of time visiting the 
schools and observing the Educational Assistants working in the 
classrooms. On each of these visits she and the auxiliary trainer 
met with the Principal, visited the classrooms, and then met for 
informal talks with the teachers and Educational Assistants giving 
comments, encouragement, or suggestions for improvement. 

She also coordinated the administrative details involved 
with the Educational Assistants in the college program. For 
example, checking over applications, submitting applications to the 
City Board of Education, arranging for release time from the class- 
room and financial arrangements for the Educational Assistants were 
all details handled by the Trainer-Coordinator. 



D- Auxiliary Trainers 

The Auxiliary Trainers assisted the Trainer-Coordinator in 
ordering materials, keeping the office functioning, preparing the 
meeting room for the various lecture requirements and in the planning 
and preparation of the curriculum and materials used in the train- 
ing workshops. They also participated in observing the Educational 
Assistants in their classrooms throughout the year. Another 
invaluable aspect of their work was attending conferences 
throughout the city and district and sharing their experiences 
and evaluations of the conferences with the Trainer-Coordinator. 



Educational Background of the Trainpr-Coordinator 

The Trainer-Coordinator has had 14 years of early childhood 
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teaching experience in the Public Schools. She is a licensed Super- 
visor of Early Childhood Classes and has been the Trainer-Coordina- 
tor and supervisor of the AECU program for 5 years. She has recent- 
ly received special training in group dynamics at the New Careers 
Laboratory, an affiliate of N.Y.U. 



II. Paraprofessionals in the Classroom: An Overvie w 

Typically, the function of the paraprofessional in the schools 
has been to relieve the teacher of responsibility from time con- 
suming tasks which do not demand the exercise of her professional 
skills. A second important function is to provide additional role 
models for children. However, paraprofessionals have also been 
successful in promoting the intellectual, physical and social 
growth of both "disadvantaged" and "slow learning" preschool to 
youth aged children (Riessman and Gartner, 1969; Brievogel, et. al., 
1970, Prioleau, 1970). 

One Florida program involved using paraprofessionals to teach 
mothers of disadvantaged pre-schoolers to provide exercises for 
their children designed to develop cognitive and social skills 
(Riessman and Gartner, 1970). The results, as determined by the 
Griffith Mental Development Scale, showed that children whose mothers 
had been trained by a paraprofessional did better on all scales as 
compared with a similar group without the use of paraprofessional 
training. A similar New York program (STAR) using paraprofession- 
als to train mothers, found that Puerto Rican children, parentally 
tutored 1 hour per week, performed higher on nine different read- 
ing tests than did a control group of matched children who received 
2 hours of remediation per week from professional reading teachers 
(Riessman and Gartner, 1970). 

One kindergarten paraprofessional found that the slow learner 
benefited most from the teacher aide because more time could be 
devoted to the individual student (Prioleau, 1970). This enabled 
the children to progress at their own rates and eliminated a good 
deal of frustration. Another study involving kindergarten aged 
children found that pupil learning in reading as determined by scores 
on the MRRT, was 50% greater in kindergarten classes with a para- 
professional than where there was no aide (Riessman and Gartner, 
1970). 

By using paraprofessionals from the local community, the self- 
concept and feeling of control on the part of the children are 
likely to be enhanced. In a Youth Tutoring Youth project, operated 
by the National Commission on l^esources for Youth, 14 and 15 year 
olds, themselves underachievers in school, successfully tutored 
elementary school children who were reading below grade level 
(Riessman, 1972). As a result not only did the children gain self 
confidence and respect which resulted in improved learning but they 
also were provided with realistic models with whom they could identify 
^ (Riessman, 1972; Riessman, 1972). 
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Usually training programs for teacher aides consist of lectures 
and workshops in some combination of the following: child develop- 
ment; schools as social institutions; school -community relations; 
teaching techniques; communication and language skills; and career 
development (Bowman, 1970). One approach centers training around 
the types of children with whom the aides would be working, antici- 
pated management problems, and understanding individual differences. 
In other programs emphasis is given to group interaction involving 
teachers and aides. Discussions of planning, classroom occurences 
and the resolution of any conflicts that might exist have also 
been stressed (Bowman, 1970; Cruickshank, 1969). The training of 
special education techniques associated with specific jobs provides 
the basis for another program (Harris, 1970). 

In general, it can be safely asserted that results stemming 
from the use of teacher aicies has been favorable. Besides freeing 
the teacher from minor administrative duties thus allowing for a 
potentially greater proportion of teaching time, several programs 
have demonstrated that selecting the paraprofessional from the 
local neighborhood helped the child from the "disadvantaged" back- 
ground adjust to the unfamiliar "world of the school". This 
staff member provided a realistic role model for the child and a 
means for interpreting the school's educational goals to the 
community and the community's needs and concerns to the school 
(Bowman, 1970; Brievogel, et. al., 1970). 



III. Method 

A. On-Site Observations 

1. Training Sessions 

Three staff members of Teaching & Learning Research Corpor- 
ation were on the team of professional educators evaluating the Auxil- 
iary Educational Career Unit program, the chief investigator being 
Dr. Louis Hofmann. One member of the Evaluation Team was a Research 
Assistant having an undergraduate, and graduate background in special 
education, three and one-half years of teaching experience in the 
classroom, and previous experience as an investigator. A second 
Research Assistant had undergraduate and graduate training plus 
two years of experience as an Assistant Investigator. All members 
of the Evaluation Team were employed exclusively outside the New 
York City school system. The Chief Investigator trained both of 
the Assistants in evaluation and observation techniques. 

Four on-site observations were made of the Training Sessions at 
the Grand Street Settlement House. The fifth session took place 
at P.S. 20 in the Special Reading Services Clinic room. Two sessions 
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were observed during the beginning of the program, two sessions were 
observed at mid year and one session was observed immediately before the 
program terminated. 

The observational format followed by the observers consisted of 
two main parts. The first was the following checklist: 

(a) Where was the training session conducted? 

(b) How long was the session? 

(c) How many trainees were present? 

(d) What was the seating arrangement? 

(e) Who was leading the session? 

(f) What was the topic of the session? 

(g) What special materials (if any) were used? 

(h) Did the trainees actively participate? 

The second part was more subjective since more judgments were 
demanded. In this segment an effort was made to determine if the 
trainees (by the questions they asked, etc.) were understanding the 
material. Observers were required to gauge the atmosphere and 
conditions for learning as well as the appropriateness of the mate- 
rial presented. Observations of the Trainer were also made to 
determine whether she had an understanding of the materials she 
was using and the efficacy of her teaching techniques. 



2. Classroom Observations 

Approximately 25 classroom observational visits were 
made by the Evaluation Team at the following seven schools, P.S. 14, 
P.S. 15, P.S. 19, P.S. 34, P.S. 61, P.S. 140, and P.S. 160. The 
Educational Assistants were observed during a minimum half hour 
segment of their school day. Some Educational Assistants were ob- 
served a full school day and some for one-half day. The grades 
in which the Educational Assistants were observed ranged from kind- 
ergarten through four with a concentration in grades one and two, 
the level at which the majority of Educational Assistants are assigned. 

The classroom observations were divided into three segments, 
the first being the checklist shown below: 

(a) Number of children in the classroom 

(b) Grade level 

(c) Seating arrangements 

(d) Number of teaching adults in classroom 

(e) Materials used 

(f) Activities performed by teacher 

(g) Activities performed by educational assistant 
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The second segment of the observational techniques was directed 
toward the following: 

(a) Was the Educational Assistant performing her given tasks 
properly? 

(b) What was the response of the children, if any, to the ed- 
ucational assistant? 

(c) How much cooperation was displayed between the educational 
assistant and the teacher? 

(a) Were there any sophisticated or traditional educational 
techniques used by the Educational Assistant? For 
example, positive reinforcement, behavior modification, 
hierarchical grouping, judicious use of isolation, etc. 

The third segment of the classroom observational visits was a 
short interview with the Educational Assistants when conditions 
permitted. Questions were asked relating to the training sessions 
and their relevancy to their classroom work. Some examples of 
questions asked at this time follow. 

(a) Do you find the training sessions help you perform your 
responsibilities in the classroom more effectively? 

(b) What sessions have you found the most valuable? 

(c) Would you like to have more training sessions each month? 

(d) Do you have any suggestions for new topics you would like 
covered in future training sessions? 

In addition, the evaluation focused on finding indications of 
a climate for learning, a concern for and understanding of children 
and their needs, a rapport between the teacher and Educational 
Assistant, and an appropriate and effective use of materials. 



B. Questionnaires 

1. Auxiliary Education Career Unit Teacher Rating Scale 

The Teacher Rating Scale, a copy of which is in Appendix a 
was designed to show how the teacher was interacting with the Ed- 
ucational Assistant. It should be noted that in each classroom the 
teacher decided how best to use her assistant. Next the question- 
naire asked the teacher to comment on the training sessions and give 
his or her judgment of their effectiveness and content. In addition 
two questions elicited teacher reactions to the overall performance 
of the Educational Assistant. The questionnaire was distributed by 
mail at the end of the school year to a sample of 20 teachers in 
the program. 

2. Paraprofessional Questionnaire 

A copy of this questionnaire is located in Appendix B * 
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This questionnaire was an attempt to elicit responses from the 
Educational Assistants regarding the number of children they work 
with, comnuni cation with the teacher, value of the training sessions 
and suggestions for improvements in the program. It was distributed 
at the end of the year to 165 Educational Assistants • 



IV, Results 



A. On-Site Observations 

!• Training Sessions 

The training sessions typically had approximately 20-25 
trainees in attendance, the groups being nearly exclusively composed 
of women. Only two of the 165 educational assistants were male. 

The topics covered during training ranged from phonics 
to narcotics with special emphasis on language arts and reading, 
1his choice of subjects for the training sessions seemed relevant 
and appropriate, in the primary grades reading is particularly 
important and eight out of saventi^en sessions were devoted to teaching 
reading and related skills. The material presented by the guest 
lecturers seemed appropriate, particularly the reading and psychology 
lectures. In general it can be said that the content and structure 
of the sessions were compatible with recent practice in this area (see 
review of literature). 

The trainer appeared knowledgeable concerning teaching 
and its objectives in the primary grades and shared her knowledge 
enthusiastically. The question and answer technique used in most 
lectures was effective with the group. It created a more informal, 
relaxed atmosphere in which apparently most of the trainees wanted 
to contribute and participate. No instances were noted in which 
negativism or hostility was displayed by the trainer or trainees. 

Dividing each workshop into theoretical and practical 
segments was effective because it provided an opportunity to put 
into practice the educational theory presented during the theoreti- 
cal segment. It also helped reduce boredom by providing a change 
of pace and structure. 

Before beginning a lessen, the trainer provided an 
opportunity for the trainees to discuss school related problems. 
It was observed that many of the trainees took advantage oV this 
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opportunity and their difficulties were often solved. At this 
point the trainer also took the time to relay any messages of 
praise or complaints. It appeared that an open dialogue was 
maintained to the benefit of all. 



2. Classroom Observations 

The evaluation team observed more actual teaching being 
conducted by the teaching assistants than they had expected to en- 
counter. Teaching tasks conducted or monitored by the parapro- 
fessionals included: reading, mathematics, language arts, and 
English as a second language. Such teaching typically took place 
while the classroom teacher was working directly with another group 
of children. In a few instances educational assistants were ob- 
served teaching entire classes. 

In one special case the Educational Assistant tauc^t all 
the children in a kindergarten class each morning because the entire 
class, except for one child, was Spanish-speaking. The teacher 
taught the afternoon class which was English speaking except for 
one or two and the educational assistant translated to the 
Spanish speaking children. Some educational assistants were 
responsible for small groups of Spanish speaking children for 
twenty minutes per day during which time they taught them English. 
Other educational as*^istants were observed changing classrooms for 
portions of the day to help other teachers with special difficulties. 

When questioned about their reactions to having an ed- 
ucational assistant, the teachers responded most positively. One 
teacher's comment sums up the usual reaction of the many teachers 
questioned, "This (Educational Assistant's salary) is the best money 
ever spent by the Board of Education," The rapport between teachers 
and assistants was typically friendly and cooperative. In many 
schools teachers and assistants had formalized a teaching plan in 
the beginning of the year and cooperatively worked toward the 
achievement of this goal on a daily basis. 



B. Questionnaire Data 

1. Teacher Responses 

Respondents to the teacher questionnaire disclosed that 
they had been working directly with an educational assistant for an 
average of 2.9 years, with a range of from one through four. Over 
eighty (81.5) percent of the teachers felt this was a valuable form 
of assistance to them and the children. This rate exceeded the 70% 
level proposed as the target. 
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Teachers were asked to identify areas in which the aides 
were of particular usefulness. Their selections resulted in the 
following order of importance (from high to low): 

1. Allows me to spend instructional time more 
effectively. 

2. Aids me in routine chores. 

3. Improves the emotional and learning climate of 
the classroom. 

4. Stimulates my own development as a teacher. 

Teachers were also asked to rate the performance of their 
assistants on a scale from five (excellent) to one {po-y^). The 
following table shows the mean for seven items relating to aide 
performance. 



Table 1 . Teacher Evaluations of Performance of Educational Assistants 



Item (Excellent=5, Poor=l) X 



1. Small group instructional ability 4.5 

2. Remedial and tutorial work 4.3 

3. Record keeping and clerical tasks 4.3 

4. Employment of good motivational techniques 4.2 

5. Ability to explain instructions clearly 4.1 

6. Scoring tests, grading papers 4.0 

7. Overall performance of educational assistant 4.7 



In the above situation, all performance areas evaluated by 
teachers exceed an item mean of 2.5 specified in the proposal qS 
the target effectiveness floor. 

With regard to the training sessions themselves, teachers had 
access to no direct information. However, because the teacher is 
in a good position to judge any changes in the assistant's per- 
formance over time, they were asked whether or not they felt the 
training sessions enabled their educational assistants to perform 
tasks more effectively than would have been possible without such 
training. Teachers were equally divided on that issue, 62 percent 
believing that the training was helpful. Seventy-four (74) percent 
of the teachers recalled having discussed the content of training 
sessions with their educational assistant only. Leaving for training 
during school hours was seen as disruptive by about one-third (37%) 
of the teachers. 
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Z. Paraorofessional Responses 

The following tables summarize responses to a number of questions 
relating tu the training program which the paraprofessionals participated 
in: perceived quality, preferences, and demographic data. Because of the 
varying responses demanded by the questions, some items are tabled 
individually. i 



Table JZ_. Nuiriber of Years Employed as an Educational Assistant N=77 





1 

f % 


2 

f % 


3 

f % 


4 

f % 


5 

f % 


6 

f % 


13 (16.9) 


8 (10.4) 


16 (21.8) 


26 (33.7) 


12 (15.6) 


2 (2.6) 



A normal distribution of number of years of experience is shown 
by the data in Table 2. More than one-half of the respondents in- 
dicated that they had completed three or four years of work as 
educational assistants, the modal value being four years. Approxi- 
mately 17 percent would be considered beginners. 



Table 3 . Current College Enrollment of Paraprofessionals and Perceived 
Usefulness in In-Service Training Program N=77 



Item 


Yes 

f % 


No 
f % 


N.R. 

f % 


1. Are you presently enrolled 
in the college program? 


32 (41.6) 


44 (57.1) 


1 (1.3) 


2. Do you feel the training 
sessions you receive are 
valuable to you in the 
classroom? 


76 (98.7) 


1 (1.3) 




3. Do ycu feel the training 
sessions have helped you 
become a more useful mem- 
ber of your community? 


72 (93.5) 


2 (2.6) 


3 (3.9) 
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Slightly more than one-half (57%) of the respondents were en- 
rolled in the college program for which they received released time, 
thereby reducing their number of exposures to in-service training 
sessions from two to one per month. Nearly unanimous approval was 
given to the training sessions' impact on classroom and coirmunity 
dimensions of the paraprofessionals' behavior. No differences be- 
tween the college and non-college groups were noted in responses to 
the questions dealing with classroom and community impact. 



Table 4. Preferences for Number of In-Service Training Sessions N = 77 



Prefer Present No, Prefer an Increase in Prefer a Decrease 

of Training Sessions Training Sessions in Training Sessions 

f % f % f % 



59 (76,6) 15 (19.5) 3 (3.9) 



Only a small proportion (4%) of the respondents would prefer 
fewer training sessions. The majority (77%) were satisfied with 
the number of sessions that were provided; one per month for college 
enrol lees and two per month for non-college. Fifteen respondents 
(20%) indicated a desire to increase the number of training sessions. 
There was however, no association between college enrollment — non- 
enrollment and preference for increased training exposure (alpha ,05). 
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TableJ_. Training Session Topic Ranked According to Importance by 

Paraprofessionals N = /7 





Session Topic 


1 


2 


Percent Assigning Rank* 
3 4 5 6 7 8 



ment 



Mathematics 


12.3 


10.0 


3.7 


41.1 


l.i 


9.2 


15 


.2 


10. 


9 


Drugs 


14.0 


0.0 


5.6 


3.5 


7.1 


5.6 


26 


.1 


36. 


4 


Materials Pre- 


14.0 


10.0 


25.9 


15.5 


17.9 


16.7 


0 


.0 


3. 


6 


parati on 














13 


.0 




8 


Readi ng 


24.6 


18.0 


25.9 


5.7 


14.3 


5.6 


1. 


Phonics— Language 


19.3 


24.0 


20.4 


8.6 


12.5 


3.7 


10 


.9 


7. 


.3 


Arts 






















Health 


3.5 


6.0 


7.4 


10.3 


10.3 


25.9 


15 


.2 


9 


.1 


Child Dev. 


3.5 


6.0 


11.1 


6.9 


23.2 


24.1 


10 


.9 


12 


.7 


Aggression 
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Class Manage- 


8.8 


26.0 


0.0 


8.6 


12.5 


9.2 


8 


.7 


.2 



rank 1 denotes highest assigned importance rank 8, lowest 
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The data summarized in Table shows the relative importance 

assigned to various training topics by paraprofessionals, A line 
beneath a percentage figure indicates the largest proportion of sub- 
jects selecting a particular ranking for a topic. For example, 
41,4 percent assigned an importance of 4 to the topic of mathema- 
tics; rank four would therefore be considered the modal ranking. 
By combining the data it is possible to identify topics considered 
most and least important. Higher importance appeared to be 
assigned to: materials preparation , reading, phonics—language arts, 
and class management. Low importance was assigned to the topics: 
drugs, health, and child development with an emphasis on aggression, 
and mathematics. 

Despite the fact that training sessions on drugs were ranked 
low in "importance," about one-fourth of the subjects indicated 
that this was most helpful in response to the question "Which of the 
above sessions do you find most helpful in your community?" Next 
in line in response to this question was reading. The remaining 
subjects received scattered choices. 

Another question attempted to determine what proportion of sub- 
jects would prefer a one or two week training program immediately 
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prior to the opening of the school • Responses to this question were 
fairly evenly divided, 40 percent stating a preference for such an 
arrangement with 54 percent opposed. The remainder were taciturn. 

A second set of questions dealt with paraprofessionals* per- 
ceptions of their work experience with special emphasis being 
given to how they felt about working directly with children. 

In response to the question, "How many children do you work 
with at a time?" the majority (45%) identified "five or more." 
About one-fourth of the respondents (26%) were working with three 
or fewer children at one time. 

Being asked for an opinion regarding the progress of children 
with whom they were working occurred "very often" for 57 percent 
of the paraprofessionals. "Sometimcis" or "once and a while" 
characterized the frequency of being asked for an estimate of 
student progress for 39 percent. The remainder did not respond 
to the item. 

Nearly three-quarters (72%) of the paraprofessionals felt that 
they were being of "some" aid to the children with only 22 percent 
selecting "very much". Only four percent did not feel that their 
assistance was of value to the children. 

A larger proportion (22%) felt that they were not adequately 
trained for the work they were doing with students. About three- 
fourths (72%) classified their training as adequate. Only two 
percent felt that they were "very well" trained for the job. 

Again, nearly three-fourths (72%) of the paraprofessionals felt 
comfortable working with four or more children. Forty-six (46) per- 
cent felt comfortable in a helping situation involving five or more 
children. One or two students was identified as the comfort level 
by 16 percent of the respondents. 

A final question concerned what proportion of the paraprofessionals 
had been awarded complete charge of a class in the event of a 
teacher's absence. Forty-four (44) percent recalled having done 
so while 53 percent had not. 



V, Recommendations 

1. Observations of the classroom performance by several members 
of the evaluation staff suggest that even more attention to psychologi- 
cal procedures in classroom management would be helpful to the 
trainees. Particularly useful to the educational assistants would 
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be a greater understanding of the use of positive reinforcement as 
a method of modifying children's disruptive behavior. 

2. Because the assistant and teacher learn techniques from 
each other, the occasional switching of aides and teachers may 
maximize the ability of aides and teachers to profit from examples 
of good classroom management. In addition, switching might be 
used to reduce the interpersonal conflict which arises in a few 
cases . 

3. More training sessions teaching English to Spanish speak- 
ing children. 

Also more use of this asset in the schools. 

4. Of the 165 Educational Assistants, only two are male. This 
distinct imbalance should be ameliorated through some direct efforts 
to recruit more males into the occupation. A fairly substantial 
body of sociological literature exists documenting the under- 
exposure of many disadvantaged children to male role models while 
the unusually strong influence of the female adult is felt. Se- 
cond, using educational assistants is both an approach to improved 
education and avehicle for providing legitimate, needed occupations 
for disadvantaged population. Both the under-exposure of dis- 
advantaged children to male role models and the obvious employment 
needs of males would be strong arguments for modifying the sex 
distribution. 

5. Responses of teaching assistants to questions concerning the 
relative usefulness of various in-service topics show a preference 
for topics such as materials preparation, reading, phonics and 
classroom management. The more theoretical areas, such as drugs, 
health, and child development were not viewed as particularly help- 
ful or important by the aides. Although client satisfaction is not 
the best basis for re-organizing '^urriculum, the results sesm to 

be sufficiently consistent to warra^it some consideration being given 
to a changing emphasis in the in-service program. 

6. It is recommended that the program be re-cycled. 
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18 APPENDIX A 

AECU TEACHER RATING SCALE 

A. 1. How long has your educational assistant been in the AECU program? 



2. Is the educational assistant of help to you and the children? 
yes NO 

3. If "yes " please number the applicable items below in order of their 
importance to you, filling in the blanks with anything unmentioned. 

allows me to spend instructional time more effectively 

aids me in rout i me chores 

stimulates nv own development as a teacher 

improves the emotional and learning climate of the classroom 



B. Please evaluate the performance of your educational assistant using the 
categories below. Please circle the appropriate rating. 

1., Small group instructional ability 

EXCELLENT VERY GOOD GOOD FAIR POOR CAN'T EVALUATE 

2. Remedial and tutorial work 

EXCELLENT VERY GOOD GOOD FAIR POOR CAN'T EVALUATE 

3. Record keeping and clerical tasks 

EXCELLENT VERY GOOD GOOD FAIR POOR CAN'T EVALUATE 

k. Employment of good motivational techniques (e.g., positive reinforcement) 

EXCELLENT VERY GOOD GOOD FAIR POOR CAN'T EVALUTE 

5. Ability to explain instructions clearly 

EXCELLENT VERY GOOD GOOD FAIR POOR CAN'T EVALUTE 

6. Scoring tests, grading papers 

Q EXCELLENT VERY GOOD GOOD FAIR POOR CAN'T EVALUTE 

ERIC 
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1. Do you feel that the training sessions enable your educational assistant 
to perform ^ar tasks more effectively than would be possible without such 
trai ning? 

Yes NO 



2, Do you feel that it is unduly disruptive when the educational assistant 
leaves for training during school hours? 

Yes NO 



3. Does the educational assistant discuss the content of her training sessions 
wi th you? 

Yes NO 



k. Are there any areas in which you think the training sessions should be more 
emphatic or supply more information to your educational assistant? Explain. 



How would you rate the overall performance of the educational assistant in 
your classroom? Circle one. 

EXCELLENT VERY GOOD GOOD FAIR POOR 
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APPENDIX B 

Educational Assistant Training Program Questionnaire 



1. How many years have you been an educational assistant? 

2. Are you presently in the college program? 

3. Do you feel the training sessions ycu receive are valuable to you in 
the classroom? 

4. Do you feel the training sees ions have helped you become a more useful 
member of your community? 

5. Would you like to have the number of training sessions 

a. remain the same 

b. increase in number 

c. fewer in number 

6. Rank the following training sessions in order of their importance to you 
as an educational assistant: 

a. mathematics 

b. drugs 

c. materials preparation 

d. reading 

e. phonics - language arts 

f. health 

g. child development - the agressiv'e child 

h. classroom management 

7. Which of the above sessions do you find is most helpful in your community? 

8. Would you like to have an intensive one or two weeks summer training 
program just before the beginning of school? (In addition to the 
training sessions you receive throughout the year.) 

9. How many children do you work with at a time? 

a. 1 

b. 2 

c. 3 

d. 4 

e. 5 or more 



10. How often does the teacher ask you opinion about the progress of 
children in your class? 

a. once in a while 

b. sometimes 

c. very often 
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11. How much help do you feel you are giving the children? 

a. very much 

b. some 

c. not very much 

12. How well are you trained for the work you ar6 doing with the children 

a. not very well 

b. fairly well 

c. very well 

13. How many children do you feel most comfortable working with? 

a. 1 

b. 2 

c. 3 

d. 4 

e. 5 or more 



14. Have you ever been in charge of classes when teachers are absent? 
How often? 
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i: INTRODUCTION 

1 hJSIhT""^*^ superintendent and the community school board of District 
Ltllf. "^""lu^^ f ^ 137 Manhattan and P.S. 188 

Manhattan, from the periods September 1971 to August 1972. Such a decision 
was undoubtedly based on the consistently supportive evidence assuring ? a? 
the MES program offers sound educational guidelines and makes pupil 
achievement possible. Not only did frequent studies indicate that pupi 
achievement in reading resulted in a reduction in reading retardation but 
there were added expressions of support from educators, community people, 
n-^S.^H^rnJ^L^^'^J^"'''^'''' attesting to the essential soundness aSd 
c h S ^ 3 . u^^ program. Previous studies indicated that teacher morale 
IS high and teacher mobility low, and that parent participation has increased 

^Sr^'nVSp^.^^'^H Such features then^ugges? tha? o^- 

would undoubtedly find a positive sch6ol climate 
essential to effecting teaching and learning. 

II. PR %RAM DESCRIPTION 

The program as developed herein reflects the thinking of the community 
superintendent, the community school board, heads 6f participating MES 
mcS^/'? director of MES at the central board and community of 
District 1. A vital part of the MES program is the establishment of a 
maximum c.ass size of 22 for grades 1 through 6, 20 for kindergarten, and 
15 for pre-kindergarten. This study essentially looked at grades 1 through 
6. The organization of the MES program for these grades follows. 

Grades 1-6 

1. Four teachers will be assigned for every 3 classes. 

2. The teachers should work as a team. 

3. Coverage for preparation periods will be arranged by 
the team using a team member so that continuity of 
instruction will be maintained. 

4. The unique strength of each teacher will be utilized 

5. Cluster meetings will be held each week with the Assistant 
Princip,tl assigned to a grade as an advisor to these teachers' 
sessions. 

Special Personnel 

PH.J;lA''''-if^\'P^?'^u''*' Science. A.V., and Health 

Education will not only be used to extend the curriculum but to provide 
coverage for teachers during cluster meetings. In addition to these 
specialists, an Administrative Assistant will be assigned to relieve 
the Assistant Principal for work with the cluster groups and to train 
school aides; a community relations teacher will be provided; a corrective 
reading teacher will provide remedial work and classroom assistance as 




needed; a health counselor will act as a resource for all school per- 
sonnel on matters pertaining to health status of children, and handle 
other necessary duties concerning children in meeting their health needs. 



Other Personne l 

Supportive Services will be provided by a Guidance Team (Guidance 
counselors, psychologists, psychiatrist, social worker and attendance 
teacher). A social worker will provide liaison with social agencies; 
para-professional relieve teachers of non-teaching duties; the Assistant 
Principal .will give added support to the academic skills in each grade 
level as well as serve each cluster as a major resource person. 

A. Pupil and Curriculum 

1. The home class should be small and adequately supported. It should 
serve as the primary source for children with wide range of needs and 
abilities. Children should be encouraged to develop independent skills 
Regrouping within the class group is essential so that individual 
needs may be more adequately met in all curriculum areas. The cluster 
teacher will provide coverage for preparation time and also assist the 
class teacher in teaching skills within the home classroom. Classes 
should be organized heterogeneously. Rooms should be attractively 
arranged and reflect a respect for the basic curriculum areas. New 
and innovative equipment should be evident. Small group and individual 
instruction should be evident. Children should be encouraged to active 
ly participate in classroom activities. Language development should 

be emphasized at all times in every curriculum area, especially oral 
as well as written communication. 

Adequate provision must be made for the typical child. Special pro- 
grams of enrichment and continued academic development must be pro- 
vided for the high academic achiever. Special programs must be pro- 
vided for children with emotional needs that cannot be met in the 
regular small class. Special attention must be focused on the cur- 
riculum and content of educational experiences in these small classes 
to be certain the individual needs of children are being met and thus 
lessen the emotional stresses that may foster emotional upset. 

2. Special Placement 

At the end of the second grade, placement of each child should involve 
consideration not only of the child^s academic achievement but also 
of his social, emotional, and physical maturation. In light of in- 
dividual needs, special placement may be arranged. 

3. Acceleration 

Pupils achieving at or above grade 4 academic level and possessing 
physical, emotional and social maturity may be accelerated to 
Grade 4. 



4, Closed Junior Guidance 



Classes should be formed to meet the needs of socially and emotionally 
disturbed children. The classes should be organized with a balance 
of passive and overt children to allow for effective functioning. 

Classes should be closed-end, wUh a register of 8-12 pupils. Three 
Junior Guidance Teachers should be assigned to every two classes. 

Full supportive guidance and other necessary services must be available, 

5. Open Guidance 

Classes should be formed to absorb children at any time during the 
school year while proper placement of these children is being determined. 

Some children may be returned to regular classes aft'^r adjustment 
to a temporarily disturbing situation, A new class should be formed 
to accommodate a maximum register of eight as soon as a register is 
closed. 

Full supportive services must be available, 

6. Bridge Class 

Pupils who lag in achievement (perhaps because of excessive mobility 
or other factors that prevented sustained attention to studies) but 
who show sufficient capacity to succeed in the third grade (if placed 
in a small group and given much individual help) may be placed in a 
"bridge class" with a register of 15 or fewer pupils. 

The children may be returned to a regular class during the year 
upon the recommendation of the team consisting of teachers, 
supervisors, and guidance team, 

7. Retention 

Pupils showing a lack of ability to progress adequately and exhibiting 
soc'al immaturity may, upon the recommendation of the team consisting 
of teachers, counselor, supervisors, and clinician, be retained for 
another year with the Early Childhood Program, 

8. Referral 

Pupils exhit ri^ markeo slowness may be referred to a psychologist 
for possible l jD placement. 

In all cases of special placement, the parents of the child concerned 
should be involved in and understand the reasons for the decision, 
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9. Evaluation 

Children's academic needs in all curriculum areas should be 
diagnosed regularly. 

Adequate programs should be planned to meet needs as evidenced 
through diagnosis. 

For the most part liOth MES schools followed the general outline 
and intent of the program ?s described. The following exceptions were 
noted in one MES school : 

Clutter meetings were held every two weeks. There apparently were 
no science or A.V. specialists, and it was noted that the community 
relations person assumed the role of the A.V. specialist. No special 
administrative assistant was assigned to the school; however, there were 
two assistant principals on staff. In addition, no permanent nurse 
or health counselor was available. In terms of supportive services, there 
was no guidance team at P.S. 137 since budget conditions at the beginning 
of the school year resulted in the loss of 2 guidance counselors. In 
addition no psychologist was regularly available, although the services of 
a psychiatrist were available, one day per week. In addition, a social 
worker was available once every two weeks, but there was no budget line 
for this position. 

Factors relating to actual conduct of classes visited will be noted 
in a later part of this evaluation report. 

B. Summary 

This study attempted to evaluate the effectiveness of the program. 
More Effective 'Ichools, by comparing two MES schools with two comparable 
schools in Manhattan along several dimensions. These dimensions included 
growth in reading and mathematics as measured by a comparison of Metro- 
politan Achievement test scores in these areas niven in 1971 and again in 
1972; achievement in the effective use of language as treasured by teacher 
ratings of language proficiency; use of diagnosis and planning for student 
needs as indicated by specific reports for teachers; use of educational 
approaches consistent with the life styles and interests of the communities 
served by the school; development of positive attitudes toward school as 
expressed by students on two specially prepared questionnaires; and degrae 
of participation in school functions by parents. 

C. Description of the Schools 
MES Schools 

P.S. 188 Manhattan was built in 1904 and was formerly a ju;iior high 
school. The student population was drawn from the Lillian Wald public low 
CD?/-- income housing project (85%), and local tenement housing (15%). The 

ethic distribution is as follows on the next page. • 
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Puerto Rican 
Black 
Oriental 
Other Spanish 
Others 



75.8% 
20.5% 
0.1% 
1.2% 
2.4% 



P.S. 137 Manhattan is housed in a building approximately 10 years 
old. The population of students as per housing distribution is as 
follows: LaGuardia Houses, low income: 75%; Vladeck Houses, low 
income: 20%; Gouvemeur Gardens, private middle income cooperative: 5%. 

The ethnic distribution of students is as follows: 

Puerto Rican 68% 

Black 18% 

Oriental 4% 

Other 10% 

Control Schools 

P.S. 34 is housed in a small building approximately 11 years old. 
Population of students per housing distribution: Jacob- Riis Public 
housing, low income: 80%; Hoven Plaza, Mitchell-Lama middle income - 
welfare subsidized: 15%; Co-op housing, ceiling income, privately 
owned: 5%. 

Ethnic Distribution: 

Puerto Rican 71.5% 

Black 20.1% 

Oriental 1.0% 

Other Spanish 0.2% 

Others 7.2% 

P.S. 97 is in a small fairly old building. Student population per 

housing distribution: Baruch low income public housinj: 100%. 

Ethnic Distribution: 

Puerto Rican 66.0% 

Black 29.0% 

Oriental 0.5% 

Other Spanish 0.5% 

Others 4.0% 

The research associate's experience at each of the four schools 
is herein summarized: 



The school has a warm, free-flowing atmosphere. The teachers openly 
communicated their feelings to the principal and assistant principals. 
Parents were constantly entering the office to request either principal 
or teacher conferences or both. 



P.S. 188 
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The researcher was given a warm welcome in this school, and sometimes 
was consulted about other problems outside of her official jurisdiction 
(i.e., curriculum. Black history and culture, parental problems). During 
visits, the researcher had occasion to meet' and have conferences with all 
of the auxiliary staff (reading specialist, bi-lingual, assistant principal, 
etc.). The para-professional staff attended some of the coffee sessions and 
were treated on an equal basis with everyone. The researcher was given a 
tour of the cafeteria and kitchen where she met some the custodial and 
maintenance help. They too were very friendly. 

The children in the school seemed relaxed and very much a part of 
that family atmosphere that was so prevalent in the school. 

P.S. 1J7 

In this school, the researcher did not get the awareness of children, 
for most of the people encountered were adults. There were few children in 
the principal's office or in the halls. There was never any one in the 
nurse's room where the researcher usually did her work. 

The only personal meetings were with the assistant principal, the office 
staff, the reading teacher, the union representative and the teachers in- 
volved in the testing. The principal allocated a great deal of responsibility 
to his assistant principals. The over-all atmosphere in the school was 
or can best be described as busy. Everyone seemed so busy and engrossed in 
his work that there was no communication. 

One incident indicating possible racial tension between the blacks and 
Puerto Ricans in the school occurred when two children became involved in a 
fight. By noon, the principal's office was full of screaming and cursing 
people (relatives and neighbors of the fighting children). The mother of one 
child had to be physically conducted into the principal's office. The principal 
reamined calm and handled the situation very well. 

P.S. 97 

This school was not as open as the others. The researcher was introduced 
to the reading teacher because at the time they were conducting a training 
session for parents. The principal conducted a tour of the building when this 
session was taking place. Positive interaction between the parents, para- 
professionals and teachers at that session was observed. 

There was tight control in this school. Therefore, there was very little 
traffic of children. The para-professional staff (mainly Puerto Rican) kept 
to themselves for the most part. Not much interaction uetween them and the 
teachers was observed. 



P.S. 34 



The atmoshpere in this school was warm and friendly. Everything 
appeared to be unstructured. However, a sensa prevailed that orderly 
progress was being made. Many of the teachers met in the assistant 
principal s office. As a result, the researcher was able to meet and 
talk with many of them, namely the bi-lingual teacher, the reading 
specialist, the guidance teacher, and a social worker who was in for 
a conference with the principal. 

Children freely moved in and out of the assistant principal's 
office, often interrupting conversation; this seemed to be an accepted 
custom because no one became upset about this. The teachers felt 
free to talk over their problems with the principal or assistant 
principal, and nothing was "hidden" from the researcher. (In 97 
and 237, the impression was that they avoided discussing problems 
in the presence of visitors.) 

Fewer para-professionals were observed in this school than in any 
of the others (only 3), and there seemed to be no interaction between 
them and the professional staff. 



III. DESIGN OF THE STUDY 

A. Objectives 

The objectives of the MES program attempted to improve the teaching- 
learning climate along several dimensions: 

1. The home class should be small and provide for children 
with a wide range of needs and abilities via instructional 
methods, materials available, diagnosis of student needs 
and abilities, emphasizing language development in a sur- 
rounding pleasant enough to be conducive to learning. 

2. The provision of the above should enable students in MES 
schools to show increased achievement in reading and math- 
ematics as measured by the Metropolitan Achievement tests 
given in the Spring of 1972. 

3. The provision of those essentials in item 1 should result 
in positive attitudes towards school and in positive self- 
attitudes of those students in MES schools. 

4. Parental participation in MES schools should be consistent- 
ly high in number and quality. 

B. Evaluation Design 

In light of the above objectives, the following design for this 
study was devised. 

Achievement in Reading and Mathematics 

Hypothesis la. : After 1971 achievement scores in reading are controlled, 
students in MES schools will attain higher achievement 
scores in reading than will students in the Control schools. 

a. Sample 

luu students in each of the MES schools in each of the MES schools 
will be selected at random, and will be compared with 100 students 
from each control school. Selection of the control students will 
be done by matching them with MES students selected, on basis of 
grade level and achievement, from grades 3, 4, 5, and 6. 

b. Methods and Procedures 

The standardized achievement scores in reading for both MES and 
Control schools will be collected after their administration 
during the Spring term, 1972. Using last year's MAT score as 
a control, a multiple regression analysis will be used to deter- 
mine whether assignment to an MES school is a valid predictor of 
present change in reading achievement. 

Hypothesis lb.: After controlling for 1971 achievement in mathematics, 
students in MES schools will attain higher achievement 
scores in mathematics than will students in the Control 
^ schools. 

ERIC 
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a. Sample 

TRe-2F sixth graders in each of the MES schools will be compared 
with the 25 sixth graders in each of the control schools since 
Ir^- 9^«de to which the MAT mathematics test is 

administered m two successive years. 

b. M ethods and Procedures 

ihe methods and procedures will be the same as those used 
to determine the validity of Hypothesis la. 

Language Proficiency 

^P°^^"^^^^ = w5?l^h::^-T P^°^"^i!"^y of students in the MES schools 
will be judged significantly higher than that of the 
students m the control schools! 

a. Sample 

Approximately 4 students in each of the 15 observed classes in 
each of the four schools observed will be rated by theleacher 
in terms of their language proficiency using a scale esol^ialfv 

of l^'' ^^^'^y- ^^''^ ^*"d«"ts a rani Smp ?ng^ 

of the students used to test hypotheses la and lb The variation 
in number of the final tally (100 MES and 1?2 cJSirx.1) was JSe 
Jhe r some teachers in each of the schoolsTo obtlin all 

55pula1]Sn'^f"^g?:5*ri-2'''^**^*"^^ '''''''' f- 
Methods and ^ Procedures 

ir^rltJ'na'^^^fH]'-^"!^? Proficiency were obtained from use 
or a rating scale devised for the study. A t-ratio wa«; i.c«h fn 

n 'r"?;;rof differ^nce'between tfr^L s Of MES 
and Control was significant. Administered April. 1972. 

Diagnosis and Plannin g for Individual Students 

Hypothesis 3 ; The teachers in the More Effective Schools will exhibit 
'^rL'^l!^"^!'^ planning for students' individual 
needs than teachers in the control schools as measured 
by reports requested from the teachers. The instructions 
for these reports called for statement of initial 

arers;^tr°l^"nf^* "^^'^ ^T^' P^""P°i"t specific 
tlltl statement of long range planning, statement of 
short range planning, list of materials to be used, and 
list of goals for the student. 

a. Sample 

were selected at random, and the teachers were asked to rt^nnrt ac 

itlTl't ^°''i°" ^^f^ild^"- The actual numbe?^aHes 

^ "{^ tf^at it was not mandatory to complete this 

« ilfnLf' P"*^''* *° see that all other requests 7or 

ERIC iSJe Tal ned^^'cXT'^'n 15'*^'°^ fro^ES schools 

were tallied together, and all reports from Control schools were 
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tallied together, for purposes of arriving at an effective 
analysis. The final analysis was conducted on the reports 
of 15 MES teachers and 18 Control teachers. 

b. Methods and Procedures 

An item count was made for each of the six items called for 
in the instructions given for reporting. Data was analyzed 
by means of chi -square analysis to determine whether any noted 
differences in the degree to which teachers in MES schools 
executed their diagnosis and remediation as compared with 
those of the control school teachers was significant. Reported 
April. 1972. 

Appropriate Choice of Educational Approaches and Materials 

Hypothesis 4 : A significantly greater proportion of teachers in 
the More Effective Schools, compared to teachers 
in the Control Schools will use approaches con- 
sistent with the life styles and interests of the 
communities served by the schools. 

a. Sample 

15 teachers in each of the four schools participating in 
the study were visited by observers trained to use the 
developed form for observation (see appendix). 

b. Methods and Procedures 

Three observers visited each of the schools. None of them were 
informed whether the school being visited was designated MES or 
control. The final evaluation of the appropriateness of methods, 
materials in relation to the objectives of meeting the life 
styles and interests of the students being served was rated on 
a continuum of 1-7. The data were analyzed by means of a chi- 
square to determine whether any differences between MES and con- 
trol school classrooms were significant. Observations were made 
late March and early April, 1972. 

Student Attitudes Toward School 

Hypothesis 5a : Students in MES schools will exhibit a more positive 
attitude towards school than will students in control 
schools. 

a. Sample 

Students in each of the 4th, 5th, and 6th grade classes in each 
school were administered the "My School" questionnaire. 

b. Methods and Procedures 

The Research Associate directed the teachers in each school 
on the administration of the questionnaire. Non- readers in 
the class were administered the questionnaire orally by the 
teacher. The data for all MES responses were compared to that 



compiled from Control school responses and were analyzed by 
means of a chi -square analysis to determine whether any ob- 
served differences on each of the 16 items were significant. 
Administration was carried out in May, 1972. 

Hypothesis 5b : Students in V£S schools would show a more positive 

assessment of self than would students in the control 
schools as measured by results of responses to Self- 
Concept of Abilities Scale. 

a. Sample 

The Se'lf-Concept of Abilities scale was administered to all 
students in all four schools who had been given the "My 
School" questionnaire. 

b. Methods and Procedures 

The research associate instructed the teachers on the administration 
of the Self-Concept of Abilities scale (see appendix). A t-ratio 
was obtained to determine whether any noted differences between 
the means of MES and Control students were significant. 
Administration took place in May, 1972. 

Parent Participation 

It was determined that parents of MES students would participate 
more readily both in quantity and quality of participation than would 
parents of students in control schools. A questionnaire (see appendix) 
was designed after the research associate spoke to administrators, 
faculty and parents at the schools to determine the nature of possible 
parent involvement activities. 
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IV. RESULTS 

Hypothesis la. : After 1971 achievement scores in reading are controlled, 
students in MES schools will attain higher achievement scores in 
reading than will students in the Control schools. 

Hypothesis lb. : After controlling for 1971 achievement in mathematics, 
students in MES schools will attain higher achievement scores in 
mathematics than will students in the Control schools. 

A multiple regression analysis was used with the post-test score in 
Reading (and Math) as the criterion and the Pre-test scores (1971 adminis- 
tration of mat's) as one oredictor of achievement (X]) and assignment to 
MES or Control school (Xp) as a second predictor of achievement. The 
criterion will be denoted by Y. 

The ss due to regression of Y on X] = 52.746 

The increase to the ss due to adding Xo = 0.736 
Total m.r. = 53.428 

The above indicated that the assignment of group (MES or control) had 
little effect on reading (or mathematics - 6th grade) acheivement scores in 
the 1972 test. 



A further analysis of variance highlighted this finding. 

ANOVA 



Source 


df 


ss 


m.s. 


F 




Regression due 
to Pre-test - X] 


1 


52.7 


52.7 


36.5 


Significant at .01 level 


Regression due 
to grouping - X2 


1 


.74 


.74 


.5 


Not significant 



Residual 


- X] 


8 


11.6 


1.45 




Residual 


- X2 


: 10 


65.0 


6.56 
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The analysis of variance above indicated that after controlling for 
1971 score, the grouping had no significant effect on the criterion 
(post-test scores). 

A look at the multiple correlations for each grade level in reading 
and the 6th grade in math show the same results across the board. 



Readi ng 



Math 



Source 

Grade 3 
4 
5 
6 



MC 

0.786 
0.823 
0.858 
0.795 



Source 



MC 



Grade 6 0.543 



Hypothesis 2 : The language proficiency of students in the MES schools will 
be judged significantly higher than that of the students in the 
conrol schools as rated by the terchers of the classes in each 
school observed. 



Source 


n 


Mean 


s.d. 


MES 


h 


100 


4.490 


1.625 


Control 


h 


102 


3.575 


1.843 




I 


202 


4.028 


1.793 



t = 3.738 
P < 0.0005 

A t-ratio was obtained indicating a significant difference in teacher 
rating of language proficiency in favor of MES students. This finding is 
essential since it relates to a specific goal of the MES program: "Language 
should be emphasized at all times in every curriculum area especially oral 
as well as written." 

Hypothesis 3 : The Teachers in the More Effective Schools will exhibit more 
diagnosis and planning for students' individual needs than teachers 
in the control schools as measured by reports requested by the 
teachers. The instructions for these reports called for statement 
of initial diagnosis of a need; If need found, pinpoint specific 
area; statement of long range planning, statement of short range 
planning, list of materials to be used, and list of goals for the 
student. 
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The directions given by the research associate to the teachers for a 
report on each of two students selected at random were as follows: 

1. Present your initial diagnosis of the student's ability in 
reading or mathematics, 

2, If a deficiency is found - pinpoint the specific area, 

3- Indicate any planning you have done for this student: 

a) long range - for rest of term 

b) short range - one, two, three weeks for specific problem 

4, List materials to be used or that you have been using. 

5, List or state goals for this student. 

The results were grouped for all MES teachers and for all control 
teachers, since one MES school was told that this requi rement was not 
mandatory. 



These data were analyzed by means of chi -square analysis to determire 
if noted differences were significant. 



Item 


0 


E 


0-E 


(0-E)2 


! — ' 

(O-E)^ 1 Source 

■ E i 

1 

. i— 


1 


n 


10.59 


0.41 


0.1681 


.016 ' MES 


9 


9.41 


-.41 


.1681 


.018 ] Control 


2 


26 


27 


-1 


1 


.037 : MES 


25 


24 


1 


1 


.042 


Control 


3a 


4 


5.29 


-1 .29 


1.6641 


.315 


MES 


6 


4.71 


1.29 


1.6641 


.353 


Control 


3b 


26 


23.63 


4.17 


17.368$ 


.730 


MES 


17 


21.18 


-4.18 


1 7.4724 


.825 


Control 


4 


22 


23.29 


-1.29 


1.6641 


.072 


MES 


22 


20.12 


1.88 


3.5344 


.176 


Control 


, 5 


8 


9 


-1 


1 


.111 


MES 


9 


8 


1 ■ ■ 


1 


.125 


Control 



^2 = 5; ii^LL = 2.820 The needed for significance at the ,05 
^ level with df = 5 is 7,78. Varaibles 

1, 2, 3a, 3b, 4 and 5 are independent of whether a teacher was in the MES 
school or in the control school, as evidenced by the lack of any significant 
difference in reporting. 
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Hypothesis 4 : A significantly greater proportion of teachers in the More 
Effective Schools, compared to teachers in the Control Schools will 
use approaches consistent with the life styles and interests of the 
communities served by the schools, as measured through observation 
of the 16 classes in each of the schools in the study via an ob- 
servation protocol designed for this study. 

The judgement of the appropriateness of methods and materials 
was rated on. a 7 pt. continuum from 1 (low) to 7 (high). The re- 
sults were analyzed using chi-square to test for significance of 
any noted differences. 

Rank 0 E (0-E) (O-E)^ (0-E)^ Source 



1 


' 6 
9 


7.5 
7.5 


-1.5 
1.5 


2.25 
2.25 


.300 
.300 


MES 


Control 


2 


6 
6 


6 
6 


0 
0 


0 
0 


.000 
.000 


MES 


Control 


3 


4 

5 


4.5 
4.5 


-.51 
.5 


.25 
.25 


.566 
.566 


MES 


Control 


4 


4 
4 


4 
4 


0 
0 


0 
0 


.000 
.000 


MES 


Control 


5 


5 
4 


4.5 
4.5 


1.5 
-.51 


2.25 
.25 


.300 
.566 


MES 


Control 


6 


5 
1 


3 
3 


2 

-2 


4 
4 


1.333 
1.333 


MES 


Control 


7 


0 
1 


.5 
.5 


-.5 
.5 


.25 
.25 


.500 
.500 


MES 


Control 




^ .5 6.264 





= 6^264; not significant at •01 or .05 levels. 



Hypothesis 5a. : Students in MES schools will exhibit a more positive 

attitude towards school than will students in control schools as 
measured by the "My School" questionnaire. 

These data were analyzed using chi -square to test for significance of any 
differences noted • 

Significant differences were noted as follows: 
I tem 7 - The school building is a pleasant place. 





Yes 


Some 


None 


MES 




32 


19 


Control 


! 84 


13 


3 



= 18,41 
P < .001 



The significant difference noted herein shows a more positive attitude 
on the part of control school children. 

Item 11 - The trip to and from school is too long. 





Yes 


Some 


None 


MES 


9 


10 


103 


Control 


13 


17 


70 



(2 = 

p < 



X- = 6.72 
.05 



The significant difference noted favored the MES children. 
Item 12 - I wish I didn't have to go to school at all. 
Yes Some None 



MES 


18 


29 


75 


Control 


26 


30 


43 



= 7.85 
P < .01 



The significant difference here indicated that the MES children 
looked forward to attending school. 

Item 15 - I work hard in school but don't seem to get anywhere. 





Yes 


Some 


None 


MES 


22 


34 


67 


Control 


24 


37 


60 



x^ = 4.91 
P < .05 



The significant difference here favored the MES children as feeling 
that hard work got them results. 

It should be noted that Item 5 - The teachers in this school are fair and 
square - while not producing a significant difference, did show a trend 
toward a more favorable attitude on the part of the MES children. 



The data on the other items showing no significant differences will 
be found in the appendix. It should be noted, however, that both groups 
felt as follows: 



Item 2: teachers generally made them work too hard. 
3: teachers generally were interested in them. 
4: teachers generally explained things clearly. 
6: too much student fighting in the school. 
8: the principal is friendly 

9: the work at the school was sometimes hard and sometimes easy. 
10: what was being learned would be useful to them. 
14: work at school rated from somewhat easy to hard. 
16: the children generally learned nore this year than any 
earlier year. 

Hypothesis 5b.: Students in MES schools would show a more positive assessment 
of self than would students in the control schools as measured by 
results of responses to Self-Concept of Abilities Scale. 



Source 


n 


Mean 


s.d. 


MES 


Xl 


109 


10.513 


3.381 


Control 


X2 


106 


10.405 


3.238 




r- 
L. 


215 


10.460 


3.304 



t = 0.239 

P < .10 not significant 



There was no significant difference in the self-concept of abilities 
between MES and control children. 



Hypothesis 6 : It was hypothesized that parents of MES students would par- 
ticipate more readily both in quantity and quality of participation 
than would parents of students in control schools. A questionnaire 
was designed to evaluate parent participation. 

The data response to the questionnaires given to parents was so sparse 
that it was not possible to analyze them meaningfully. Perhaps time of 
year and/or mobility were responsible for the paucity of responses. The 
questionnaire however (there was an English and Spanish version - see 
appendix) was developed from interviews with a sampling of parents, teachers 
and administrators contacted by the research associate. 



V. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



The purpose of this study was to evaluate the effectiveneoS of the 
MES program, by comparing two MES schools with two comparable schools in 
Manhattan along several dimensions. These dimensions included growth in 
reading and mathematics as measured by a comparison of Metropolitan 
Achievement test scores in these areas given in 1971 and again in 1972; 
achievement in the effective use of language as measured by teacher 
ratings of language proficiency; use of diagnosis and planning for student 
needs as indicated by specific reports from teachers; use of educational 
approaches consistent with the life styles and interests of the communities 
served by the school; development of positive attitudes toward school as 
expressed by students on two specially prepared questionnaires; and degree 
of participation in school functions by parents. 

For each of the above dimensions, hypotheses were posited indicating 
expected results in favor of MES schools. The results did not always 
support the hypotheses. In the areas of reading and mathematics, assign- 
ment of students to MES or control schools did not make any difference in 
relation to the noted improvement from 1971 to 1972 in these areas as 
measured by administrations of the MAT tests. This finding may possibly 
be accounted for in relation to some of the other findings concerning the 
nature of the educational experiences in both MES and control schools. 

One explanation my be orawn from the results of the analysis of the 
classroom observations (hypothesis 4). Although the overall picture did 
not reveal any significant difference between classes in MES and control 
schools, a look at specific items on the observation protocol indicate 
that there were more attempts at innovative approaches made in the MES 
schools. However, this fact may have been negated by the fact that neither 
MES nor control schools had an overwhelming number of new materials or 
specific materials related tothe life styles of the students being served. 
For example, there were more Puerto Rican children in most of the classes, 
yet in report-ng on the special materials, most, if not all of then were 
materials relating to blacks. Other than posters and flags, there seemed 
to be little material useful to support instruction in reading that related 
to the Puerto Rican child. 

Another finding relating to hypothesis 3 - diagnosis and planning 
for individual needs not only revealed no difference between the efforts 
of MES and control teachers on this dimension, but it also revealed that 
few teachers executed their own initial diagnosis (at least as reported by 
them), made long range plans for handling identified needs, nor did they 
state specific term goals for the children. These findings suggest that 
there may be a need for additional training in techniques for planning 
diagnosis and remediation or programming. Many of the reports indicated 
that teachers were well prepared to handle specific problems encountered, 
but their own reports indicated greater concern for *'on the spot" remediation. 
Perhaps too, the pressures of daily needs were such that, in executing the 
reports, the teachers did not have time to indicate those items noticeably 
lacking. 
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In terms of the findings on hypotheses 5a and 5b, the children in both 
MES and control schools seemed to exhibit a positive self-concept and a 
generally positive attitude towards school. The MES children did show a 
significantly greater degree of wanting to attend school, and feeling that 
hard work seemed to get them somewhere as they considered their own 
achievement. All schools selected in this study seemed comparable in 
terms of generating a sense of caring about the progress of student's in 
spite of the impression given to the research associate that one school 
pictured emphasis on its aclult rather than its student population. Here 
again, achievement demanded under the conditions identified by the children 
in response to the My School and Self-Concept of Abilities questionnaires 
was emphasized, sought for and prized by children and school professionals 
alike, and may have accounted for the lack of any effect of assignment to 
MES or Control school on reading and mathematics progress. 

Two additional comments may be made. Whereas special protocols were 
developed to test each of the hypotheses, this was not so for hypotheses 
la and lb, which were tested by the Metropolitan Achievement tests. Per- 
haps these tests were not sensitive enough to indicate whether MES children 
were reading more than they were reading in previous grades, whether they 
were initiating more of their own reading experiences, or whether they were 
readiPj in other areas because of the additional help they may have obtained. 

Secondly, when innovation takes place, some degree of preparation and/or 
training for the staff may well support and ensure the achievement of the 
objectives of the innovative program. There was no evidence that such 
training took place. In fact, some evidence indicated that budgetary re- 
ductions accounted for lack of certain specially trained personnel who 
might have given needed support to the classroom teachers. 

Recommendations 

1. The MES program needs promised support of specially trained per- 
sonnel and materials. 

2. Staff training in innovative methods other than organizational 
change (regrouping) may be necessary. 

3. Instruments sensitive enough to discern changes in reading habits 
and attitudes towards reading need to be developed to assess the 
reading growth in children. 

4. Evaluation should be ongoing and considered as part of constant 
and continual diagnosis of a program in order to insure that 
learnings, changes, material needs are being met during the im- 
plementation of the program. 

5. The possibility of including parent representatives in the planning 
and ongoing activity of the program should be considered. 

6. The support of hypothesis 2, indicating that language proficiency 
of MES students would be significantly higher than that of control 
students suggests that language development should be continued 
and emphasized as a goal of future programs. 
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APPENDIX A 



CHILD'S NAME 



AGE 



TEACHER 



MORE EFFECTIVE SChoOLS 

LANGUAGE RATING SCALE 

Using your understanding of the typical child of this age, rate 

this child on the following activities by checking the appropriate box, 
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1. Expressing ideas clearly 



2. Understanding directions that 
are given him by the teacher 

3. Speaking clearly (enunciating) 



4. Telling a story and holding 
the attention of the class 

* 5. Writing ideas in an organized 
fashion 

6. Breadth of vocabulary 

7. Use of clues to decode new words 



8. Adjusting language so it is 
appropriate for different situa- 
tions 

9. Ability to translate written 
ideas into oral language 



PRE-SCHL 


KGN 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 

















































































1 
1 
1 
























































































■ 












1 
I 



* May not be appropriate for kindergarten and first grade. 
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APPENDIX B 
CLASSROOM OBSERVATION SCALE 



r-' 1. What is the ethnic distribution in this class? 

i 

2. Were any materials noticed pertaining to minority groups 
represented in the classroom? 



3. Were any wall displays visible pertaining to these groups? 



4. What materials were the children working with? 



5. Did these materials seem appropriate to the ethnic distribution 
of the class? 

In what way? 

6. What was the general teaching approach? 



7. Did the approach seem especially geared for the children in this 
conmunity? 



8. Does there seem to be any evidence of special teaching 
techniques, materials, or curriculum? 



If so, what? 



9. Overall rating of appropriateness of materials for ethnic groups 
represented in this class. 

Circle -1 - 2- 3- 4- 5- 6- 7 
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Nar.ie Class 



School 





Circle the answer that tells how you feel 


• 






1 

i . 


The teachers in this school wan't to help you. 


YES 


SOMETIMES 


NO 


2. 


The teachers in this school expect you to 
work too hard. 


YES 


SOMETIMES 


NO 


3. 


The teachers in this school are really 
interested in you. 


YES 


SOMETIMES 


NO 




The tea'-hers in this school know how to 
explaiT things clearly. 


YES 


SOMETIMES 


NO 


5. 


The teachers in this school are fair and 
sqca re. 


YES 


SOMETIMES 


NO 


6. 


The boys and girls in this school fight 
too much . 


YES 


SOMETIMES 


NO 


7. 


This school building is a pleasant place. 


YES 


SOMETIMES 


NO 


8. 


The principal in this school is friendly. 


YES 


SOMETIMES 


NO 


9. 


The work at this school is too hard. 


YES 


SOMETIMES 


NO 


10. 


What 1 am learning will be useful to me. 


YES 


SOMETIMES 


NO 


11. 


The trip to and from school is too long. 


YES 


SOMETIMES 


NO 


12. 


1 wish 1 didn't have to go to school at ell. 


YES 


SOMETIMES 


NO 


i3. 


This is the best school 1 know. 


YES 


SOMETIMES 


NO 


]h. 


The work at this school is too easy. 


YES 


SOMETIMES 


NO 


15. 


1 work hard in school but don't seem 
get anywhere. 


YES 


SOMETIMES 


NO 


16. 


I've learned more this year than any 
earl ier year. 


YES 


SOMETIMES 


NO 
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DRP 

Dist, #27 



Teacher 



Tester 



Self-concept ot abilities 



!• Think of your friends your own age. Do you think you can read 
better, the same or less v/ell than your friends? 

a) Better 

b) Same 

c) Less Well 

2 Think of the students in your class. Do you think you can read 
better, the same or less well than they C3n? 

a) Better 

b) Same 

c) Less Well 

3. When you finish this school, do you think you will be one of the 
best, one of the avrrage or one of the less goo readers? 

a) Best 

b) Average 

c) Not so good 

4. Forget how your teac lers mark your work. How good do you think your 
own work i s? 

a) Very good 

b) O.K. 

c) Not too good 

5. Do you go to the library more, the same as, or less than your friends? 

a) More 

b) Same 

c) Less 

6. Do you read at home more tl.an, the same as, or }e<^<^ ^-^c... your friends? 

a) More 

b) Same 

c) Less 
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7. Do you think the teacher feels that you're learning the material 
that he is teaching? 

a) Most of the time 

b) Sometimes 

c) Never 

8. Do you think you could finish high school? 

a) Yes 

b) Maybe 

c) No 

9. If you go to college, do you think that you would be one of the 
best, average or poorest students? 

a) Best 

b) Average 

c) Poorest 
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APPENDIX E 



CHILD'S NAME 



PARENT QUESTIONNAIRE 



MES 
NON-MES 



YES 



NO 



1. In my child's school it is possible to: 
(Check as many as are applicable) 

a) Plan special progra::is with teachers 

b) Give my opinions of: 

1 . teachers 

2. classes 

3 activities for children 

4. my child's progress 

5. handling of discipline problems 

6. handling children's study problems 

c) Have extra-curricular activities like these: 

1. cultural meetings 

2. social gatherings 

3. athletics and/or clubs 

4. PTA meetings 

d) Have parent-teacher conferences 

1. Planning time schedule by: 

Teacher only 
Parent and teacher 
Non-schedul ed 

e) Observe my child in class 

2. Do you feel involved in the activities of the school? 

3. How could the school personnel improve the relations between 
them and the parents? 
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NOMBRE DEL ESTUDIANTE 



CUESTIONARIO PARA LOS PADRES 



_ MES 
NON-MES 



SI 



NO 



1. En la escuela de mi hijo(a) es posible: 

(marque la contestacion que Ud. crea es la correcta) 

a) Planear programas especiales con los maestros 

b) Dar mi opinion sob re: 

1 . maestros 

2. clases 

3. actividades para los ninos 

4. el progreso de mi hijo(a) 

5. como tratar el problema de disciplina 

6. como tratar el problema que tienen los ninos 
para estudiar 

c) Tener actividades extra-curriculares como: 

1. reuniones culturales 

2. reuniones sociales 

3. actividades atleticas y/o clubs 

4. reuniones del PTA (Asociacion de Padres y Maestros) 

d) Tener reuniones o conferencias entre padres y maestros 

1. El horario es planeado por: 

La maestra solamente 
Los padres y la maestra 
El horario no es planeado 

e) Visitar y observar mi hijo(a) en el salon de clases 

2. iSe encuentra usted participr.ido en las actividades de la 

escuela? 



3. i Que se podria hacer para mejorar las relaciones entre los padres 
y las personas que trabajan en la escuela (el personal)? 
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